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No. 770 S. 

Dated Lahore, 7th July 1875. 


To 


W. M. YOUNG, Esquire, 

Settlement Secy, to Financial Commissioner, 

Punj ah. 


T. II. THORNTON, Esquire, D.C.L., 

Secretary to Government, Punjab. 
I AM desired to forward herewith the final report on the Revised 
Report on the Settlement Settlement of Kimgra district by Mr. J. B.Lyall, 


of the Kamgra District. 


Settlement Officer. 


Some account of the delay which has occurred in the submission 
of this report must first be given. 

Iu November 1869, when Mr. Lyall contemplated taking furlough, 
the sanction of Government was accorded to his sending in the report 
within three months after his arrival in England. Mr. Lyall reached 
England in December 1869, so the report -was due in April. But 
Mr. Lyall was unable to fulfil his pledge, and when he returned to 
India, at the beginning of 1872, the report had not been received. 
Mr. Lyall was appointed, on his return, to the office of Settlement 
Commissioner, and found it difficult to complete the report in conse¬ 
quence of his new duties. Ho was relieved of the office of Settlement 
Commissioner for one month by orders of Government, and finally 
the report was copied and submitted to the Financial Commissioner 
in October 1872. 


From that time until September 1873, the report was in the 
Financial Commissioner’s hands, but owing to pressure of work he had 
no time to review it. The report was, moreover, a very voluminous 
one, and in September 1873 the Financial Commissioner asked 
permission to have it printed before submission to Government, which 
request was acceded to. 

The printing which it was expected would take one month only, 
occupied ten months, and the report was not in the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner’s hands again until August 1874. 



Since that time the Financial Commissioner can only plead 
constant pressure of current duties for his not having reviewed the report 
earlier. As no assessments were made in Kangra, lie considered 
that the postponement of other duties with the object of disposing of 
the report was less necessary than if assessments had been involved in 
the Settlement. While regretting much the delay which has occurred, 
he cannot therefore charge himself with having allowed work of a less 
important nature to interfere with the submission of the report to 
Government. 


2. The operation of this re-settlement, which was undertaken in 
Para l.—Extent of the 1805, extended only to a revision of the record of 

operations. rights and to the collection of accurate statistics 

of cultivation and resources, and did not comprise a re-assessment of 
the revenue, as the term of the Regular Settlement made by Mr. 
Barnes does nob expire till 1879. 

3. The sanction of Government to the preparation of a record of 

rights in Ksingra was conveyed in your No. 
of^[ghta. atiCm ° f a reu0ld 508 dated 13th July 18C5. Upon receipt of this 
letter, Colonel Lake, the Financial Commissioner, 
jssued a set of instructions in his No. 30IS dated 21st July 1805, to 
the Settlement Commissioner, for the guidance of the Settlement Officer, 
which, as they have not hitherto been reported to Government, are here 
given at length. 


Instruction" for the Set¬ 
tlement Officer's guidance. 


4. After stating that the Settlement of 
the various pai'ganahs should be taken up in the 
following order :—• 


Kangra, 

N urpur, 
Dera, 
Hamirpur, 
Kullu, 


Colonel Lake proceeds as follows :— 

“ As pointed out by Mr. Lyall, it is of great importance to disarm 
the suspicions of the people who in the hills are particularly distrustful 
of all new measures, and to make them understand thoroughly that the 
assessments will remain unaltered, and that the only object is to perfect 
the record of rights which experience has shown was very imperfectly 



made at the last Settlement, and to give parties an opportunity of obtain¬ 
ing the acknowledgment of right which, owing to their own neglect or 
the carelessness of Settlement subordinates, was overlooked. 

“ Among these omissions I may note as some of the more serious 
the following :— 

“ 1. Want of uniform standard of measure, the size of the 
glmmaos varying somewhat almost in every different 
village. 

“ 2.—Want of shajrahs or maps. 

“ 3.—Defective preparation of khasrah in many cases, so that 
instead of being a register of fields or group of fields 
contiguous to each other, it was rather a register of 
holdings made up of plots distant from each other. 

“ 4 —Omission to record the rights of parties to 1 kharetars,’ 
or lands preserved for grass, on which the lien of 
individuals has been as well maintained as on cultivated 
lands. The records of the district office will show that 
this is a most fruitful source of dispute, and the experi¬ 
ence almost of every officer who has been called upon to 
adjudicate such disputes will bear me out in saying that 
they are most unsatisfactory to settle. The tenure is 
somewhat complicated, because while certain indivi¬ 
duals have a right to the first crop of grass which is cut, 
others besides them have a right to graze on the land 
after the first crop is cut. 

“ 5.—The distribution of the Government demand in a village 
was determined rather with reference to customary 
payments heretofore in force than to the area and 
productiveness of the several holdings. 

“ 6.—Want of care in recording the names of all the co-sharers 
in a proprietary holding, in many cases the name of the 
chief representative of the family being only recorded. 

“ 7.—Imperfect record as to the tenure of tenants, whether 
with a right of occupancy or mere tenants-at-wilL 

“ There are also many other questions which have subsequently 
arisen, such as the demarcation of boundaries of hamlets, and of the 



boundaries of forest lauds (the timber of which it was determined to 
bring under special conservancy); and, although an attempt has been 
made by the local authorities to commence upon this work, the services 
of a special department like the Settlement are urgently required to 
devote special attention to these matters, so that neither the interests 
of the State nor of the people may suffer. Under the rulings of the 
Local Government the lauds on which these forests are situated are to 
be regarded as the property of the village communities, in whose 
boundaries they have been included, with the reservation, however, 
that surplus waste lauds at the next Settlement may be disposed of 
under Section 8, Regulation VII of 1822. No distinction in this 
respect need be made between waste lands in the jagirs of the here¬ 
ditary chiefs of Kangra and in khalsa villages, as in the former the 
chief only occupies the position which the Government occupies in 
the latter, unless in any estate he can prove he is proprietor as well as 
jagirdar, On the other haud, the trees upon these forest lands are the 
absolute and exclusive property of the State, to be conserved or 
disposed of under such rules as may bo framed from time to time. 
The rights of the Government in this respect will have to be carefully 
recorded. 

“As stated by Mr. Lyall, the tenures in the hill villages of the 
Kangra District are so dissimilar to those in the plains, that a modified 
procedure will have to be devised from that adopted in the plains. 
Many estates are made up of squatters, who derive any rights they 
possess under the grants of the ruling powers for the time being, and 
who did not venture to dispose of those rights by sale or otherwise 
until after the commencement of our rule. 

“ There are others again who in the imperial times appear to have 
been in the position of talukdars, but whose tenure was not rightly 
understood at the last Settlment, except, however, in villages bordering 
upon the plains. I do not think that ancestral shares will be found 
the measure of rights, and even in the estates bordering upon the 
plains, the law of primogeniture may be so far recognized that the chief 
representative of the family is allowed much more than his ancestral 
share, the holdings assigned to the other members being rather in recog¬ 
nition of their rights to maintenance than to a separate ancestral share. 

“ When the families are of Rajput descent, the adpotion of this 
rule need cause no surprise. 
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“ As to tho rights of catching hawks, to which Mr. Lyall refers in 
his demi-official letter to your address, he will find an adjudicated case, 
which arose, I think, in the village of Piprolla, and in which the orders 
passed were approved by the highest appellate authority. Those who 
have heretofore enjoyed these rights can only be regarded as lessees 
whoso rights expire with their lease. With them, as in the case of 
strangers who have been allowed to graze, the rights are of a permis¬ 
sive character, which, however long enjoyed, have been exercised on 
sufferance, and will not bar tbe proprietors from bringing the land into 
cultivation, either themselves or by the agency of others, when it is 
their interest to do so. On almost all these questions and others which 
may arise, there are judicial decisions which, if not possessing the 
weight of well-established precedents, will be useful in determining the 
course to be adopted in future. 

“ I quite approve of the proposal that Mr. Lyall should first 
occupy himself in making preliminary enquiries as to the omission 
and defects of the record which it will be his business to rectify, and 
in organizing the agency which he will have to employ when the cold 
weather commences. I will request the Commissioner of Jullundur to 
make over to Mr. Lyall such papers and correspondence as may facili¬ 
tate his preliminary enquiries, and I may mention that if in the villages 
of Munt and Knnhuara, which adjoin Dhannsala, Mr. Lyall were to 
compare the status of parties, their holdings, &e., as determined by care¬ 
ful enquiry with the record prepared at the last Settlement, he will be 
in a position to form a good idea as to the points on which the old 
record is defective, as well as those matters regarding which definite 
instructions are called for on the part of superior authority. By 
employing also the patwari agency collected from various parts of the 
district in re-measuring and preparing a revised record of rights in 
portions of the two estates I have named, and by testing the work of 
each very carefully, ho would see how far the services of each individual 
could be utilized in the work of revision of Settlement.” 

5. A perusal of the report herewith submitted will show how 
Instructions carefully carried carefully these instructions have been carried 
Paragraph 5. out by Mr. Lyall. He has so arranged his 

report as to make it supplementary to that of Mr. Barnes, which was 
published in 1855. Mr. Barnes had proposed to divide his report into 
two parts,—the first relating to Kangra proper, or the western portion 
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of the district; and the second to the provinces of Kulu, L&haul and 
Spiti, or the eastern portion. To each of these parts apparently were 
to have been devoted two headings, the first comprising a description 
of the country, a sketch of its history, and an account of the manners 
and customs of its inhabi tants ; and the second, a report of the mode in 
which the Regular Settlement was affected. 


6. In regard to Kiingra proper, this design was carried out in 
Arrangement of Mr. Barnes’ Mr. Barnes’ report, but the only notice of the 
report. provinces of Kulu, Lahaul and Spiti is that 

which is contained under the second heading, and this is brief, 
Mr. Barnes intended to have submitted a separate report on the charac¬ 
teristics and history of Kulu, but did not accomplish this intention. 


Paragraph 4. —Division of 7. Mr. Lyall divides the district into 

the District. three tracts _ 

1. —Kangra proper (including taluka Bangahal). 

2. —Kulu and Seoraj, 

3. —Lahaul and Spiti. 

In Part I of his report, which is descriptive and historical, a 
separate chapter is alloted to each of these tracts. Part II gives a 
description of Settlement operations in the three tracts collectively. 

8. In regard to the history and description of Kangra proper, 
History and description Mr, Lyall finds the ground pre-occupicd by 
of Kangra Proper. the exhaustive report of his predecessor, and 

his remarks in the 1st chapter are, therefore, principally directed to 
such topics as the lapse of time since the Regular Settlement has brought 
into prominence, and to the statistics gained at the present Settlement. 


9. In Chapters II and III, which give the history and character- 
History and clxaractoris- isticsof Kulu and of Lahaul and Spiti, Mr. Lyall 
tica of Kulu. treads upon new ground, and these chapters 

are a valuable addition to Mr, Barnes’ interesting account of Kangra 
proper, and, together with that account, form a complete history of 
the scattered tract composing the Kangra District. 


10. The revenue survey had been closed when Mr. Barnes wrote 
Paragraph 2.—Area of the ids report. It had not been extended to the 
District. whole of taluka Bangahal, nor to the provinces 

of Kulu, Lahaul and Spiti. In calculating the total area of the District 



Mr. Lyall has taken the areas of tlio revenue survey for such villages as 
have been surveyed, and has added to the totals of these areas the areas 
obtained from the Great Trigonometrical Survey Office for the rest 
of the District. Mr. Barnes’ hill areas were mere guesses, and the total 
now given of 8,988 square miles for the whole District, is a nearer 
approach to the truth than has yet been arrived at. This exceeds 
Mr. Barnes’ estimate by 1,288 square miles. The area of Kangra 
proper has been reduced by the transfer of talukas Shahpur-Kandi to 
tlio Gurdaspur District, and of Basi-Bachertu to the Rajah of Kahlur. 
Making allowance for this, and for certain'errors discovered in Mr. 
Barnes’ totals, the area of Kangra proper differs very slightly from 
that obtained at the Regular Settlement. The large increase in total 
area is, therefore, almost entirely due to the 
more correct returns for Kulu, Lahaul and Spiti. 


Paragraphs 104, 155, 


PART I. 

Chapter I— Kangra Proper. 

11. The Settlement operations in Kangra proper included the four 


Talisfls in which Settle¬ 
ment was carried out. 

Page 69, note. 


Tahsils of Kiingra, Nurpur, Hamirpur and 
Dera, hut not tlio three unsettled jagirs of 
Gulair, Siba, and Nadaun. 


12. The total cultivated area of Kiingra is shown by Mr. Lyall 

Paragraph B9.-Incrca.se to have increased from 448,044 acres to 
in cultivation, 539,179 acres, or 20 per cent. He regards 

this increase as more nominal than real. Great progress has been 
made, but it is more in the way of improvement than extension of 
cultivation. Mr. Barnes’ statement, that scarcely a single arable spot 
could be found which was not already tenanted, was, Mr. Lyall thinks, 
hardly an exaggeration ; and he alleges two causes which have tended 
to restrain the reclamation of such culturable waste as did exist,—first, 
the mutual jealousy of the different families holding land in each 
mauza ; and second, the rule by which the land could not be cleared 
of trees without permission of the District Officer. 


13. To account for the difference in cultivation, Mr. Lyall states 

his conviction that the bahud banjar, or 
Reason of tne difference. , , , , „ , , . .. 

unterraeed land of the poorest description, 



which is only cultivated occasionally, escaped measurement to a great 
extent at the Regular Settlement, and has now been included in the 
statistics of cultivation. 


14. The proportion of irrigated to unirrigated area has increased 

Paragraph 62,-Tncrease from 23 t0 26 I* 1 ' C0,lt ‘ D ° fasli la » d - 0F land 
in the proportion of irri- yielding two harvests, forma 46 per cent, of 

gated to unirrigated area. . . . . 

the total cultivation. Lhe proportion in 
individual tracts is much higher. In the Kangra parganah there is an 
excess of irrigated land over unirrigated, amounting to 20 per cent., 
while 70 per cent is " dofasli.” 


15. The crops which are now cultivated differ little from those 

mentioned in Mr. Barnes’ report. The most 
Paragraph 62.—Crops cul. . J 

tivated. notable improvements have been in the culti- 

Paragraph 64. vation of potatoes and of tea. The acreage 

shown in the statement of crops at page 76 of the report as under 

potatoes is 118 acres, but, Mr. Lyall believes that this is much under 

the mark ; when the measurements were made, potatoes were not in 

the ground, and concealment was therefore not difficult. The potatoe 

is cultivated on the slopes of the Dhaola Dliar, and has quite taken its 

place among the valuable staples of the district. The Gaddis speak of 

it as their “ sugar-cane.” 

16. The area planted with tea is stated in the report to he 3,257 

Area under tea, acres. The introduction of European enter- 

Paragraph 65, prize in the cultivation of this product, which 

is now proving a success, has made a visible improvement in the 
condition of the people, which is thoroughly appreciated by them. 


Paragraph 11.—Changes 
in administrative arrange¬ 
ments. 


Paragraph 12. 


17. Several changes have been made in regard to administrative 
arrangements and territorial limits. None of 
these changes affected the boundaries of the 
old talukas as fixed by Mr. Barnes. Their 
limits have also been preserved by Mr. Lyall 
(with a few necessary exceptions) owing to the 
strong local feelings and prejudices of the hill peasant proprietors. 
The appointment of taluka officers, whether kotwals, chaudhris, or 
kanungos, apparently dates from the time of the Emperors who, as 

Mr. Lyall thinks, appointed kundngos to 
talukas seized as imperial demesnes. Similar 


Paragraph 14, 



agencies appear to have been employed by the Rajahs, the incumbents 
being styled wa-zirs or ksiiths. These offices have been preserved by 
Mr. Lyall in portions of the district, under the title of kotwsil or kaith, 
and his arrangements wore separately reported 
iti this office No. 1015 dated 16th October 
1872. 


Paragraph 198. 


18. The effect of these arrangements has been to establish a 

, zaildiir agency ou the basis of the primitive 

Effect of the changes. o J I 

organization of the talukas,—a measure at 

once acceptable to the people and advantageous of Government. 


19. Within the talukas were sub-divisions which originated in 

Paragraph 13.— Bub-Divi- the time of the Rajahs, and were maintained 
aions within talukas. with more or less modification throughout the 

Moghal and Sikh dynasties. Those sub-divisions, each comprising a 
number of hamlets or isolated holdings, were generally large enough to 
employ a complete set of officials, all servants of the Rajah by whom they 
were paid, and combining the offices of collectors and administrators. 
These circuits compose the villages or mauzas of the Kangra District. 
They originated in a fiscal arrangement, not in a commuual status, and 
arc very different from the townships of the plains. 

20. The account given by Mr. Lyall of those circuits before the 

Paragraphs 16 — 20 .—Value Ro S u,ar Settlement is important as hearing 

of Mr. byall’s account of upon the question of Government right in waste 
the circuits. „ , 

or forests, and it is apparently with the object 

of throwing light upon this question that he has entered so fully into 

their constitution and that of the component hamlets. 


21. These hamlets or holdings, which make up the circuit or 

Paragraph 20. —Origin and mfu,za > originated in most cases with a grant 

description of the hamlets or by the Rajah of certain fields or plots of cultur- 

holdings. ‘ ' _ 1 

able land. The cultivator stood in the 

position of a crown tenant ; the land was the property of the Rajah ; 

the most he could claim was a preferential right of cultivation as 

against other coiners. The Rajah was the landlord of his whole “raj." 

not only in the sense in which everywhere in India the State is to 

some extent the proprietor, hut in a stronger degree. Hill Rajahs were 



sc 


Paragraph 25, 


addressed as zammdars by the Emperors, and 
such they virtually were even in respect of 
the arable lands ; for, although there was a general understanding that 
the holder would not be evicted if ho paid his rent, there was no 
protection against his eviction of a more secure kind. 


22. Such number of the holdings or of the hamlets composed of 

Paragraph lis.-Forma- several holdings as could be managed by a single 

tion aud description of a S et of officials was formed into a circuit. The 

circuit. ^ # 

aspect of such a circuit in the hilly part of 
the district would often be that of a vast tract of mountain with plots 
of cultivation dotted about. Here the holdings would be more compact, 
there they would he more scattered, according to the physical features 
of the country. From the varying physical conditions of these circuits 
resulted, as Mr. Lyall thinks, different ideas regarding the waste, which 
would in some places consist of strips lying among the plots of 
cultivation, and where cultivation was for scattered, of extensive hill 
sides. 


23. There can bo no doubt, however, that the landholders were 

Paragraph 20,— Tenure of originally proprietors of their cultivated 
waste lands, lands only. The “ pattalis ” or leases given by 

the Rajahs were for specific plots or fields, aud what interest in the waste 
was possessed at the time of the Regular Settlement by the holders of 
cultivated lands was only of the nature of a right of user, either tacitly 
admitted or encroached upon according to circumstances. Mr. Lyall 

says that “ prior to the Regular Settlement, all 

Paragraph 21. , , 

unenclosed waste, great or small, was the 

property of tlio State, and that the rights therein of the cultivators 

or landholders were of the nature of rights of use only,” and ho believes 

that Mr. Barnes would have concurred in this view. 


When we look to Mr. Barnes’ Settlement Report for an 
account of the mode in which the waste was 
treated at the Regular Settlement, we find 
considerable indistinctness. 


2T. 

Treatmenw oal’t ate, 
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1 . Mr. Barnes says that “ extensive wastes and forests are 
Mr. Barnes- Report. generally considered the undi- 

Raragnipii 129. vided property of Government." 

From this it would appear as if he reckoned small 
wastes to belong to the landholders. 


2. He treated the holders of land within the circuits as 

Paragraph 27 .—Mr. Lyall’s co-parcenaiy bodies, and imposed 
Report. upon them a joint responsibility 

to which they were strangers, and, to balance this, gave 
the community the right to collect certain items of mis¬ 
cellaneous rent, the produce of the waste. 

3. In the village administration papers of tho Regular Settle¬ 

ment the waste is usually termed “ common land of 
the village ” (shamilat deh) ; sometime! this definition 
is omitted, and then the ownership of the waste is 
left to ho inferred from the interests recorded in it. 

4. The question of demarcating large tracts of forest 

for Government was discussed 
Paragraph 2S. . , 

during tho operations ot Mr. 

Barnes' Settlement, hut abandoned apparently from the 

idea that a forest establishment would he expensive, 

and that tho expense might 
Note, page 27. , . , , , . % 

be obviated by employing the 

zammdars in the work of conservancy, and ultimately 

every particle of waste from the tops of mountains to 

the river beds was included in the boundaries of the 

circuits. 

■5. To what extent Mr. Barnes intended to convey proprietary 
at of proprietary right in the wastes to the landholders is even 
jcertain. now uncertain. The wastes were demarcated 


Extent of proprietary 
right uncertain. 


in village boundaries and entered in the administration papers as 
“ shamililt deh,” but at tho some time the right of Government to all 
trees growing on common land is secured, and the grazing fees payable 
by the Gaddis were claimed for Government. Again, the expression, 
that the extensive wastes and forests are generally considered the 
divided property of Government, seemed to show that Mr, Barnes did 


Enclosures of paragraph 2S, 


not intend entirely to abandon these wastes. 
Further, in two subsequent letters written in 
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18(50, Mr. Barnes distinctly combated the notion of his having surren¬ 
dered the proprietary right of Government, asserting that the adminis¬ 
tration papers were compiled by the people themselves, and that 
custom was against their claim to the proprietary right. Mr. Lyall 
uses a somewhat similar argument when he says that the entry of 

“ shiimilat deh ” against the wastes were made 

Note on page 31. „ , ,, , , 

as a matter of course by the ainins who, 

trained iu the North-West Provinces Settlements, had recourse to the 

procedure there learnt, by which every plot of land, not being private 

property, came under the heading of “ common.” 

20. The question, however, came up for discussion in 1S52-5S iu 

■Paragraph 20 .— Waste connection with the demand for land for form- 

lands, the property of the . 

village. ing tea plantations. Mr. Lyal 1 shows that on 

several occasions the local officers tried to re-nssert the paramount 
claim ef Government to the waste, but the Chief Commissioner refused 
to acknowledge the principle, and ruled that the waste lands must be 
held to bo the property of the villages, and that no lands could be 
appropriate 1 without consent of the zamfudara. This decision was finally 
affirmed by Government iu 1863, and Major Lake, then Commissioner 
of the Division, recommended that the boundaries of hamlets within 
mauzus should he, defined in the rest of Kdngra proper, as they had been 
at first Settlement in great part of Tahsil Nadauu. The position thus 
taken up, which must be held to represent the views of Government when 
Mr. Lyall began his Settlement, was that the Government had reserved 
in the waste lands only the light to certain forest timber and to certain 
grazing fees, and had surrendered to the zamuulars the right in the .soil, 
together with the miscellaneous dues, composed of fees levied from 
Gujar herdsmen, quarriers, iron-smelters, netters of falcons, owners of 
water-mills, &c. 

27- The question of the proprietary right in waste land was 
accordingly thenceforth resolved, so far as 

Forest conservancy. 

Government was concerned, into the question of 
forest conservancy, inasmuch as the light of Government to forest trees 
was the only basis upon which any interference with the proprietary 
right could be exercised. As this subject is one which the Financial 
Commissioner considers one of the most important features of the report, 
it will he carried to its conclusion in these remarks before the other 
points requiring notice are entered upon. 
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Passing on, then, for the present to paragraph CO of the report, we 

find an account of the forest administration of 

Paragraph 60. 

Kiingra proper from the Regular to the Revised 
Settlement. The few restrictions entered hy Mr, Barnes in the administra¬ 
tion papers of the Settlement maintained part of the old forest law 
of the time of the Rajahs, Mr. Bayley’s rules contained provision for 
preserving one-third of the forests and for prohibiting grazing and other 
rights of user in the preserved portion. The rules of 1855, sanctioned 
generally by the Government of India, were of a still more stringent 
kind. Mr. Lyall remarks that though these rules do not purport to do 
away with any manorial or proprietary rights of communities or 
individuals which may exist, yet they provide that such rights shall be 
no bar to the exercise of tire powers conferred, which are of so sweeping a 
nature that, if enforced to their full extent, they would reduce the 
proprietorship of forest lands by communities or individuals to an almost 
nominal interest. The Government of India in sanctioning the rules 
remarked upon their general terms, and desired that special rules might 
bo prepared for each Division suitable to the circumstances of each. 
Such rules were framed on the basis of Mr. Bayley’s rules, but they 
refer to the preservation of timber within Government forests more than 
to the powers of Government in regard to undcmarcated forests, and 
although they have been applied with more or less stringency ever since, 
the charter of Government right is contained in the Government of 
India rules. 


28. Mr. Lyall might, no doubt, have proceeded to act more in 
nights of the people iu accordance with these rules than he did. It is 
clear from the passage above quoted that he 
looked upon them as arbitrary when applied to Kiingra, and he there¬ 
fore did not propose to re-assert any dormant claim of Government on 
the strength of them ; neither, on the other hand, had he the provisions 

of Section 28 of the Punjab Land Revenue. Act 
Section 2S. . 

to guide Inin, -which ‘would have, u unless other- 

wise expressly provided,” enabled him, had it been expedient to discuss 

the question whether the entry in the Settlement records precluded the 

,, , proprietary right of Government in the waste 

Paragraphs 172-174. 

In accordance with the instructions received by 
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him, he restored the village boundaries, laid down boundaries of tikahs 
or hamlets, and included the waste in them. He says “ the people, as a 
rule, were eager to subdivide, as the measure gave them, for the first 
time, what they felt to be a solid property in the waste, and, moreover, 
did away with the fear they had long entertained that Government was 
about to take possession on its own account.” 


Paragraph 27, Note. 


Rights of Government in 
the forests. 

Paragraph 200. 


29. The people were, no doubt, as glad to participate in this work 

as they hail been at the Regular Settlement, when 
Acquiescence of tho peo- , 

pie in the allotments. Mr. Barnes says:—“ The hill-sules, clothed with 

Paragraph 296—Mr. Bar- forest and underwood, where the cattle of the 
nes' Report. vicinity had grazed for a thousand years with¬ 

out thought of jurisdiction, were now allotted by the contiguous 
villages with the greatest unanimity.” Mr. 
Lyall’s commentary upon this is “ at the time 
the landholders did not understand that they were in fact partitioning 
the wastes among themselves, or, as they have often told me, they would 
have quarrelled a great deal over the spoil.” 

30, The wastes being thus divided and sub-divided, Mr. Lyall 
turned his attention to the inode in which the 
Government rights iu the forests could he best 
preserved and utilized ; and, as he states in his 
paragraph 200, he made a proposition for getting 

rid of the joint property of the State and the village communities 
by an interchange which would leave a portion of forest the full property 
of the State, and the rest the full property of the village or of 
individuals. This was tentatively approved by Government, and he 
began his operations. His difficulties are described in the paragraphs 
which follow, and finally after much consultation, arid after an attempt 
had been made to carry out the plan in several villages, the difficulties 
prevailed, and the trausfer of a few selected blocks in Kangra to the 
Forest Department, and the framing of a set of rules in which Mr. Lyall 
has embodied his views of the procedure which he considers it possible 
to adopt, are the only result. The plan proposed by Mr. Lyall has, 
however, been carried out in the Nurpur tahsil and in other portions 
of the province; and the same is now being gradually effected in the 
other tahsils of Kangra proper The field maps, and especially the 
maps of large blocks of forest, which were in many cases prepared 
separately, are of great service in the process. 
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31. In the village administration papers all trees growing wild or 

Paragraph 191 —Entries planted by Government in common waste are 

regarding above in tho vil- asserted to be tlie property of the State with 
lag<s papers. 

reservation of tho rights of user belonging by 
custom to tho landholders and others; it is also mentioned that conser¬ 
vancy rules have been framed from time to time, which are binding 
until altered by Government; common waste cannot be divided except 
with sanction of Government, nor can it lie broken up or enclosed, or 
transferred without application made at the tahsil, which may be rejected 
in case there are trees growing on the land either absolutely or until 
payment of their value. It is further declared that the State has 
relinquished its claim to royal trees in cultivated land, or land entered 
as private waste. 


32. It will be seen from the above remarks that Mr. Lyall did not 

Orders regarding excess act upon the instructions regarding the treat- 
waste not earned out. ment of excess waste under Section 8 of Regu¬ 

lation YII of 1822, contained in paragraph 5 of Colonel Lake’s letter, 
which has been quoted above. The reasons for his not doing so appear 
to be those given by Mr. Lyall in paragraph 29 of his report; and these 
reasons are sufficient. 

33. Upon a general review of the above facts relating to the 

Remarks on the subject waste lands of Ivangra pioper, the following 
of waste lauds. remarks suggest themselves to the Financial 

Commissioner. When Mr. Barnes made his Settlement, tho question 
of forest conservancy and the demand for land, to which prominence 
was given by the extension of tea cultivation and the security of 
British rule, were matters to which much loss importance was attached 
than latterly. Had they been fully considered by Mr. Barnes, it would, 
no doubt, have been possible to have secured the proprietary right in 
the waste to Government, subject to certain rights of use. Again, even 
though the subject was somewhat compromised by Mr .Barnes’ Settle¬ 
ment, the decision of Government in 1852-53, ruling that waste 
land could not be taken for cultivation without the consent of 


the mmfndars, went much further than the presumption raised 
by the entry in the Settlement papers, and gave a pledge which renders 
it impossible to carry out to the full the wide permission given in 
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the rules of 1855. Mr. Lyall at first sight appears to have followed 
somewhat closely in the line of liberality inaugurated by Mr. Barnes. 
But it is questionable whether he could have acted differently, and 
whether he has in any way brought about a further curtailment of 
Government rights in waste. It is true that the more minute partition 
of waste among the tikahs favors the impression of a stronger title, 
but the right in the soil was lost to Government in 1852-53 if not at 
the Regular Settlement, and Mr. Lyall has maintained the Government 
claim to forest trees. 


Available measures for 34. The measures which are now available 

forest conservancy. f or forest conservancy in Kangra are as follows:— 

1. —Government may exchange its rights to timber in some 

lands for rights in land, and obtain forest blocks in 
full proprietary right. 

2. —The rules of 1855 may be resorted to in regard to all 

matters on which Government has not given a distinct 
pledge, by implication or otherwise. 

3. —Under Section 27 of the Land Revenue Act excess waste 

may at any time he settled separately. 

35. These means, of which the first is being successfully applied, 
Successful application of are yet sufficient, even at this late stage, for 
the measures. dealing effectually with the forests of Kangra 

proper if recent experience may be accepted as a guide. 


36. While upon, this subject it is well to mention that in Kullu 
, „ Mr. Lyall found it possible to secure the full 

Paragraph 10—rropne- ~ 1 

tary right of Government in proprietary right in the forests and wastes to 
forests and wastes secured. , , . . , . . , , „ 

Government, subject to certain rights of use, 

which are recorded. No demarcation of the waste among the hamlets 
lias been effected, and the unenclosed or unoccupied waste is all dis¬ 
tinctly declared to be the property of the State, 
Paragraph 191. . . , . . . , 

with reservation ot the existing rights of use 

exercised by the villages. 


37. The investigation into revenue-free tenures held by Mr. Lyall 
Paragraph 68.—‘Revenue* shows that, including ttie unsettled jiigirs of 
free tenuros. Gulair, Siba and Nadaun, the revenue of 272,380 

acres, bearing an annual value of Rs. 1,80,054, had been alienated in 
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Paragraph 36. 


Kjingra proper. It was found that the area held revenue-free was far 
in excess of the sanctioned grants, and that the 
Paragiaph 1 . 7 . names of many of the share-holders had been 

omitted. This necessitated a careful scrutiny into every case. Mr. 
Lyall’s proposals have been separately submitted in the form of registers, 
and the greater part have already been reported to Government. The 
Rajahs were in the habit of alienating lands 
largely in favor of Jaktiri Rajputs, who were 
descendants of cadets of the families of the Rajahs, and of first-class 
Brahmins, as well as in favor of Hindu temples. The “ dliarmarth ” 
grants were mostly in perpetuity, the remainder were to a great extent 
resumed by the Sikh Government. The mafidars wore in these cases 
frequently allowed to engage for the payment of the revenue on favora¬ 
ble terms; and Mr. Lyall has followed this precedent in many cases, 
and has recommended tho continuance of these 
favorable terms in perpetuity. The " Laliri 
basis” or graden plots granted by the Rajahs revenue-free to men of 
respectability, or to artizans, as an inducement to them to settle down, 
and on condition of some occasional service, were hold in 1853-54 to be 
“ abadi ” land, not assessable to land revenue. Some of these, which 
were more than one aero in extent, and not really attached to houses, 
were summarily resumed by Mr. Lyall or reported for the orders of 
superior authority. The remainder were held to bo released for term 
of Settlement under Mr. Barnes’ orders. The total area of these hold¬ 
ings was found to be 1,958 acres assessed at Rs. 2,409, The number 
of such holdings is 7,032. 


Paragraph 27. 
Paragraphs 70—73. 


38. In the vicinity of many of the villages plots of waste have 
Paragraph 3S.-“Kharetars" appropriated by individuals and hedged 

or ha 3 r preserves. round as grass preserves for cattle. These 

plots, called “ kharetars,” were not distinguished in the Regular Settle¬ 
ment from the common lands of the village, but the prescriptive right 
acquired by individuals to preserve them is admitted by the villagers ; 
and although the right of property in them is not so strong as in the 

case of cultivated lands, Mr. Lyall found it 
l aragraph 180 . necessary to treat them exceptionally, and not 

to include them in tho designation of village common. He divided the 
“ kharetars ” into two classes, first the hay field near tho house or among 
the fields, which he recorded as absolutely private property of the 
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individual. These liay fields were brought into the new rating (lmach) 
and assessed with their quota of revenue. The second class consists of 
grass preserves in the forest, and regarding these an entry was made 
that by custom the right of using the land as a hay field belonged to the 
person who had the user of it for three months in the year. These 
fields were recorded as common property of the village or “ tikah,” and 
not brought into the rating, the object being to preserve the 
Government right to trees growing on such lands. 

3D. Tlie account given by Mr. Lyn.ll of the Gaddi shepherds 

Gaddis and Gtjars. dcservos mention as containing much informa- 

faragrapbs d9 40. tion which is no where else recorded, and has 

been gleaned by him by personal enquiry. It is also important with 

reference to the alleged diminution in the number of sheep in Kangra, 

caused, it is said, by the stringency of the Forest regulations. In the 

last two clauses of paragraph 42 Mr. Lyall alludes to the increase in 

number and rise in value of the sheep in late years, and tins shows that 

there is no foundation for the report that the flocks are diminishing. 

The interest possessed by these shepherds, which is of the nature of a 

right of grazing in certain tracts, subject to the payment of fees, is still 

hold direct from the State. Of those rights Mr. 
Paragraph 48. D 

Lyall says, paragraph 185, that they arc in a 

loose fluid state, and he did not wish to petrify them. He considers 

that the Deputy Commissioner in his executive capacity should look 

after the interests of the Gaddis' in case of dispute with the village 

communities, as they are tenants of the State within the interests which 

it has reserved for itself in the forests. The Gujar herdsman, although 

he held a “ pattali” for his “sofuia,” or grazing ground, from the Rajah, 

now pays his fees, as above mentioned, to the village communities, as 

also the mill-owner and the hawk-netter. But notwithstanding the 

transfer of the right of the soil in wastes to the villagers, effected at the 

Regular Settlement, Mr. Lyall is of opinion that if the tenancy of such 

persons originated before such transfer, they should he hold to possess 

a heritable and transferable title, subject to the payment of rent or dues 

at customary rates only, or, in ease of a revision of assessment, at rates 

to he fixed for the term of Settlement by tire Settlement Officer at such 

proportion of the not profits as shall be taken to represent the 

Government demand in the case of land revenue. The principle upon 

which this argument is based is, that those persons enjoyed a sort of 
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tenure of occupancy from the Rajahs, and that tho surrender of the dues 
realized from them was not intended to interfere with this nrivile^e bus 
only as a compensation to the villagers for the imposition of the system 
of joint responsibility; and the Financial Commissioner secs no reason 
to doubt the correctness of Mr. Lyall’s conclusions. For though Govern¬ 
ment surrendered its own rights in tho soil of tho waste lands to the 
settled villagers, it did not, and could not, surrender the rights of user 
which these graziers and shepherds possessed in such lands. In regard 
Paragraph 47 I ,ersou3 who possess subordinate interests in 

the streams or rivers there is no difficulty, as 
the Government right in all streams and water-courses has been 
distinctly assorted by the Settlement Officer. The other cases'must 
depend in some measure upon the decisions of the courts, should tho 
question form tho subject of a civil suit. 

We next come to the subject of tenant right, In paragraphs 
Paragraphs 49 —68,—Te- 49—58 of his report, Mr. Lyall describes the 

nnnt right, different classes of tenants which exist in 

Kangra proper. These are as follows 

1. The “ kama,” or mero farm laborer. 

2. Tenants who farm the land with plough and oxen 

furnished by the land-holder ( “ chantequ,” “ trihana ” 
or “ atholu ” ), 

3. The tenant farmer, or " opahu.” 

This class is again sub-divided into— 

(«). The tenant residing in another village ( “ hal chak,” 

“ bhatri,” “ opra” or “ dudharcliar opahu”). 

( b ) . Tho tenant residing in the village,, but not on the land 

he cultivates (“ opahu,” adheo” or “ kirsan ”). 

(c) , The tenant who resides on the land he cultivates 

( “ basnu ’’ or “ basiku opahu”). 


41. Mr. Lyall considers that the status of the last of these classes 
Status Of tho “ basiku (“ basiku opahu ”) is generally recognized as 
opahu> more permanent than that of the others. A 

proposal was made and accepted by a large body of proprietors to enter 
in the administration papers an agreement permitting such tenants to 
sue if dispossessed without grave offence, not only for full compensation 



for buildings and improvements, but also for damages for eviction. 
This proposal was further extended to the case of all regular tenants 
who had hold since the Sikh times, and was very generally assented to 
in all the four tahsils. Meanwhile the Punjab Tenancy Act was passed, 
and under its provisions Mr. Lyall did not consider himself justified in 
recording any of the above classes of tenants as possessing rights of 
occupancy, except such as had been recorded as “ maurhsis ” in 
Mr. Barnes’ Settlement. As regards the remainder, ho confined himself to 
recording circumstances and length of occupancy to facilitate future 
decisions of rights by tlie court. He discusses the question whether a 
special Act is required for the protection of any of these classes against 
arbitrary eviction, and, although he does not distinc tly advocate such 
legislation, lie expresses his opinion that tenant s residing on their 
holdings (the “ basiku opahu”) and the tenant who has held since the 
Sikh times, should have the right of sueing for damages for eviction. 
On the other hand, ho states that tho courts have held that the “ basiku " 
tenant cannot be evicted from his homestead, and that this in itself is 
a great protection to him. Enough is said in the report to draw the 
attention of the district officer to suits for eviction of such tenants 
whon they are brought, and to make him careful in the orders which 
are passed in such suits ; and this is all that seems now to be advisable 
and practicable. 

42. Mr. Lyall then describes the classes'of tenants who originally 
Kifrhts Ot certain classes lie,J as proprietors or who reclaimed tho lands 
by custom. they hold from the waste. These are as 

follows : — 

1. —Ex-nuifidiirs 

2 . —M ortgagors. 

3. —Reclaimers of waste. 

Those comprised in these classes, who aro ex-proprietors, are protected 
by clause 2, Section 5 of the Punjab Tenancy Act. In regard to the 
reclaimers of waste Mr, Lyall thinks that tho provisions of clause 3 
of Section 5 of the Act might with advantage bo extended so as to 
protect thorn, on the ground that the waste was tho property of the 
State, and not of the villagers, and that the latter should not have the 
right to evict from lands not originally hold from them. This argu¬ 
ment of course applies only to waste reclaimed while the soil was held 
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to bo fcho property of the State, and the right could not accrue to those 
who reclaimed, waste of which the soil was at the time held to be the 
property of the villago. The reclaimer of waste, under permission from 
the State, could only come to bo regarded as a tenant owing to some 
other person having at the time of its reclamation assumed or obtained 
the status of proprietor, and it is doubtful whether any extension of 
the section which would have the effect of extinguishing the claim to 
proprietary right so founded, would not involve a greater injustice than 
ia likely to occur under the Act as it now stands. 


43. The peculiar tenures called " adhsali " and " sanjhi ” aro then 
Rights described. The difficulty in dealing with 
and those cases consisted in deciding which of tho 
taro parties possessing an interest in the land 
ia proprietor and which is cultivator. 


Paragraph E8 
of “ ndhm'ilis ' 
“ sinjhis." 


44. Somo of the persons described as “ maurusi ” in Mr. Barnes' 

, , Settlement record were found to be by custom 

Rights of the “ maunisis,” 

entitled to a share in the miscellaneous incomo 
of the villago, and to he liable to pay nothing but their rateable share 
of the revenue or a small customary fee in addition to it. After 
enquiry into these eases Mr. Lyall awarded many of them the status of 
proprietor, with consent of the other land-lioldcrs. 


45. Mr. Lyall’s action in regard to tenant right enquiries in 
_ . „ . . Kangra proper is described in paragraph 182 

of outvies regarding tenant of the report. Joining the Kiingra District 
8 from the Gurdiispur Settlement, whore tho 

system of summary review of all cases of hereditary tenantry was in 
lull force, he approached the work with his mind made up against that 


system, and a determination not to introduce it into Kangra. At the 
same timo he found the investigation of the first Settlement in this 
respect very incomplete, he therefore proposed to enter upon a re-in¬ 
vestigation into tenant right of all kinds, to give an award in cases 


which had been loft undefined, and in other cases to attempt to correct 
the recorded status, where erroneous, by consent or compromise, or in 
default, to refer the parties to a suit. The instructions for this re-in¬ 
vestigation given to tho Superintendent are quoted at length, and are 
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sufficient evidence of the judicious manner in which the subject was 
approached by Mr. Lyall. Tho proceedings were reported to Govern¬ 
ment, and the general revision of tenant entries which followed the 
passing of tho Act in six other districts where summary alterations 
had been made was pronounced unnecessary for Kangra, inasmuch as 
Mr. Lyall’s proceedings contained nothing which militated against its 
provisions. 


46. An account of the distribution of landed property among the 
different tribes, a brief notice of the population 
of the district (which Mr. Lyall estimates to 
have increased somewhat less than 10 per cent. 
between the Regular Settlement and the last 
census), and a description of some matters 
regarding which the customs of tho hills differ from those of the plains, 
concludes the first chapter of the report relating to Kangra proper. 

Chapter II.—Ktru.tr and Seoraj. 


Paragraph GG.—Distribu¬ 
tion of landed property. 

Paragraph 71. 

Paragraph, 72—74. 


47. This chapter opens with a description and history of Kullu and 
, Seoraj, from the earliest times regarding which 

Paragraph 87.—Division 0 . 5 6 

of Kullu and Seoraj into informarioii is available. These two tracts 

pnrgauahb. form distinct parganahs, Kullu being tho head 

quarter sub-division of tho tahsil, which is located at Sultiinpur, while 

Seoraj has a Naib-Talisildar, whose head-quarters are at Flitch. 


48. The parganahs are sub-divided into “ waziris,” so called from 

Paragraph 88—Division their having formed circles under the manage- 
of parganahs mto wazfns. meat G f wazirs ; these are again divided into 

“kotlns,” kotlns into “patins,” and "pathis” into “graons” or hamlets, The 
boundaries of tho waziris are generally marked by largo rivers, mountain 
ridges or other natural features, those of tho “ kotlns " and “ pathis " 
in the waste land are less distinct, and the “ graon ” has no such boun¬ 
dary, being composed merely of a collection of houses and of the 
fields which are owned by its residents. 


49. The tenure of the arable land in the time of the Rajahs was 

Paragraph 90 .— Agricui- the same as in Kangra proper. The Rajah 
imral tenure, was landlord and tho agriculturist his 

tenant, The cultivators are recognized under British rule as proprie- 
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tors of their arable lands, but in the Regular Settlement the waste was 
declared to be the property of Government, no corresponding entry 
to that made in the Kangra papers having been made, by which the 
waste was described as “ shamilat deb.” The villagers possessed rights 
of common, or of obtaining free certain forest produce required for 
domestic or agricultural purposes. 

50. The result of this procedure in the Regular Settlement as bearing 

Right,. Of the state .ml u P° n tlie question of Government rights in 

the people in the Kuiiu forest lands has been noticed above. Mr. Lyall, 
wastes. . J 

m paragraph 101, discusses the possibility of a 

different view being taken less favorable to the Government rights, and 

answers his own suggestions conclusively. At the same time he wishes 

to guard against a conception being formed which would lead at any 

future time to any restrictions not at present existing being introduced 

without some compensating advantage being secured to the people. 

„ , The Financial Commissioner agrees in the 

Paragraph 102. _ ° 

general remarks contained in paragraph 102 
regarding the rights of the State in Kullu waste lands, and has no 
anticipation of harm accruing to the villages from their having been 
correctly affirmed. 

51. It may be rougldy stated that there are no tenants with 

Paragraph ion. —Tenant. ri ght of occupancy in Kullu. Some of the 
with light of occupancy. occupants of land held in proprietary right by 

non-cultivating Brahmins may, Mr. Lyall thinks, have some claim to 
protection, but they aro in no danger of being evicted, and, owing to 
the abundance of land, would not lose much if they were evicted. 

52, The whole of Wazfri-Rupi is held in jagir by the descendant 

Paragraph 1 10 . —A lie- of the Kull u Rajah. This jagir was not settied 

nated lands. by Mr. Lyall, and has since been brought 

under Settlement. Exclusive of this, the rent-free tenures in Kullu are 
valued at Rs. 10,002, out of a total of assessed revenue amounting to 
Rs. 50,700. Three-fourths of these alienations arc temple endowments. 
Mr. Lyall’s recommendations regarding certain doubtful assignments 
have been separately submitted. 
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53. Mr. Lyall’s account of Kullu closes with some description of 

Characteristics of the peo- the caste, character and customs of the inhabi- 
ple of Kullu. tants. The most notable feature among the 

latter is the custom of polyandry, which prevails in Seoraj, and which 
exists alongside of polygamy. The laxity of marriage customs in this 
hill tract is unfortunately notorious. Not loss noteworthy is the 
strength of the influence exercised by superstition over these otherwise 
simple people. 


Poppy cultivation 


54. In paragraph 197 Mr. Lyall notices the poppy cultivation, 
which is of some importance in Kullu. He 
states that it would be a breach of the terms 
of Settlement to restrict or to specially tax this crop. This point has 
been specially considered in connection with Act XXVI of 1872 and 
with the Punjab Laws Act, and an acreage duty has been imposed on 
poppy cultivation in Kullu, as it was not found that the terms of the 
Settlement in Kullu were such as to make it more unjust to impose this 
rate in Kullu than in other parts of the Punjab where poppy cultiva¬ 
tion is allowed. 


Chatter III. —Lahaul and Spitx. 


55. Mr. Lyall’s interesting and succinct account of these remote 
sub-divisions of the Kullu tahsfl does not call 
for any detailed remarks. Lahaul originally 
formed part of Ladakh, included in former 
times in the empire of Thibet. It was por¬ 
tioned out among a few petty Barons or 
Tlnikurs, of whom the representatives of four survive. These Thakurs 
originally paid a nazarana to the Rajah of Kullu; and when the Sikhs 
occupied Kullu, they continued to collect the nazarana, and made cash 
and grain collections from the klialsa kotliis. 
The assessment of Laliaul at present is Rs. 2,150. 


Land tax under the Thi'i- 
kurs and subsequent Sikh 
administration of Lahaul 
and Spiti. 

Paragraph 129. 

Paragraph 134. 


Paragraph 133, 


5G, The village is not the elementary part of the tenure system 

, ,„ in Lahaul any more than in Kullu, or (origi- 

Paragraph 131.— Elemeu- ' 

tary parts of the tenure nally) in Kangra. The real elementary parts 

system in Lahaul, are the house-hold allotments. The -waste is 
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tlio property of tlie State,—formerly the Rajah in c a khalsa kotlu, and 
the Tliakur, as Mr. Lyall concludes, in a jagir kotln. 


Eights of villagers in the 
waste. 

Paragraph 135. 
Paragraph 143, 


Hence no definite boundaries exist between the kotliis or 
villages. All the villagers have rights of use 
in the waste, but these rights frequently overlap 
in different kotliis: custom is the only method 
of distinguishing such rights. The high graz¬ 
ing grounds are utilized by Gaddis and Ivolis, or Kullu shepherds ;— 
the fees paid by the former were received by the Negi; the latter were 
exempted by the Rajah of Kullu on the ground of their paying a tax 
for grazing in their own territory. 


Paragraph 135. 


The grazing foes paid by the Gaddis were formerly released on 
Mr. Lyall’s recommendation to the Negi, 
Tara Chand, for life only ; and at a revision of 
Settlement the tax should, Mr. Lyall thinks, be equalized, the assessment 
of the runs hold by the Gaddis being revised. 

58. The only question relating to the waste lands in Lsihaul which 

Proprietary right in the has not been satisfactorily disposed of is the 
waste of jitgu- kotlus. proprietary right in the waste of j&gir kotliis. 

Mr. Lyall concludes, as above stated, that originally the waste was 

held to be the property of the Thakurs. He 
“ thought it prudent to say nothing precise as 
to the ownership of unoccupied waste ” in those kotliis; bat the Tliakur 
was declared to be the authority for granting permission to break up 
new lands, and to this extent the presumption of his being landlord of 
the waste is favored. 


Paragraph 139. 


59. The rights of the Thakurs of jagir kotliis are carefully 
_ detailed in the report. The Thakurs in these 
kotlus occupy the position of zaildars. The 
Tliakur of the kothi of Kolang, Tarsi Chand, 


Paragraphs IRfi—137. 
Rights of 'J'liakurs. 
Paragraph 198. 


who was styled Negi of Liiliaul by Mr. Barnes, has boon advanced by 
Mr. Lyall to the title of Wazir, enhancing the pachotra to 6 per cent., 
which is shared by him and the lambardars of kothi. The Wazir has 
been allowed the power to grant land from the waste of the khal.sa 
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kotlus for cultivation. There is no objection to this in Lahaul, owing 
to the fact that land is plentiful and generally bare of trees. 


incuts mmle at Summary & 
Regular Settlements* 
Paragraph 147. 


CO. Spiti was also in former times tributary to Ladakh, although 
Paragraph 130.—Arrango- it appears at times to have formed part of 
Chinese Thibet. Its connexion with Kullu 
dates only from British times. Cash payments 
were introduced by Mr. Vans Agnew at a Summary Settlement in 
1846, the amount assessed being Rs. 753. Mr. Barnes maintained this 
demand. The Sikh Government was represented by a Wazir called 

the Norm, liis title was altered by Mr. Barnes 
to that of Ncgi of Spiti. Mr. Lyall has styled 
him Wazir. He receives the whole pachotra, the lamhardars being 
remunerated in grain. The Wazir is entrusted with the power of 
granting waste lands for cultivation. The waste is of little value. 

The Gaddi and Koli shepherds have not, as 
a rule, penetrated into Spiti. One solitary 
shcep-run is held by men of Zaggat rakh phati, in Kullu, who usually 
let it to a Gaddi shepherd. 


Paragraph 108. 


Paragraph 153. 


Cl. 


The form of tenure of the fields attached to villages is the 


same as in Lahaul. The general rights of the 
State and the landholders in both waste and 
arable lands are also similar to those existing 
in the khalsa lcothis of Lahaul. 


Paragraph 145,—Holdings 
of fields and tenure of waste 
and arable lands. 


Management of revenue 
collected. 


62. The Nono manages the collections of revenue and the assign¬ 
ments attached to the monasteries. A portion 
of the latter used to bo appropriated by him as 
a perquisite of his office, but Mr. Lyall, under orders of Government, 
revised this arrangement. An infim was fixed for the Nono, and he 
was prohibited from making unauthorized collections. The hereditary 
office of “ Togoohi,” who was a Secretary to the Nono, has been 
converted into that of patwari. 


Mr. Lyall's account of the monastic institutions in Lahaul 
and Spiti is an interesting feature in this 
chapter of his report. 


G3. 

Monastic institutions. 
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PART II. 

Chapter IV. —Settlement Operations, 

G4. In tlris chapter of bis report Mr. Lyall gives a full account of 

his proceedings, of the instructions issued to his 
Settlement operations. . . .. 

subordinates, and of the manner in which his 

records were verified and attested, in order that the proper value may 

be assigned to the evidence they afford, when disputes arise and when 

they arc used for revising the assessment. 

Go. The revision of Settlement lasted from August 1865 to August 
Paragraphs ICO— 1 . 70 .- 1809, or 4 years. The cost from imperial 

Donation and cost-. revenues was Rs. 1,78,813, from which 

Its. 32,619 my be deducted owing to receipts from stamp and talabana 
income, leaving a net expenditure of Rs. 1,47,194. To this must, 
however, be added an amount of Its 60,937, which was collected from 
the people in the form of Settlement lees. The total expenditure from 
imperial revenues represents 20 per cent, on the annual assessment, and 
including Settlement fees, 29 per cent. 

GG. The broken and mountainous character of the country and the 

McMuroments difficult ignorance of the patwnris rendered the work of 
to curry out. measurement an arduous and difficult one. 

67. The definition of hamlet boundaries greatly increased the 
work—as many as 5,5L2 “ tikahs” were demar- 

Obstaclos to progress. 

cated. At the Regular Settlement holdings 
were frequently lumped together, which have now been separately 
recorded and attested. This is shown by the fact that the number of 
khotis, or separate holdings, has increased from 54,000 in Kangra 
proper and Kullu to 91,000. The increase is partly due also to parti¬ 
tions which have taken place in the interim. 


G8. Revenue-free holdings have been thoroughly investigated and 


Revenue)-froo holdings and 
tenures of herdsmen. 


reported, Mr. Lyall's mode of treating tenant 
enquiries and Government rights to waste have 


been fully described above. The special tenures of the Gaddi and 


Gujar herdsmen and of other subordinate tenures have been investi¬ 


gated, and arc noticed fully in Mr. Lyall’s report. The Government 
demand has been re-distributed where such re-distribution was found 
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necessary, Mr. Lyall points out that the 
Paragraph 187. ,, , 

original inode ot paying the revenue by a 

separate assessment of each family holding or plot in reality survived 

Mr. Barnes’ mauzawar assessments, and the people were averse to any 

new rating except where the inclusion of private waste in the assessed 

area rendered a reduction of the revenue chargeable on cultivated lands 

necessary. This was accordingly done in Kangra proper. In Kullu 

there was little or no appropriated waste. In Lahaui and Spiti a 

re-distribution of the Government demand was found necessary owing 

to the imperfect manner in which' existing arrangements had been 

understood when cash assessments were first introduced. 

CD. The system of forced labor, or “ begar,” survives in the 

Kangra District, and is especially felt in the 
“ DcgAv,” a forced labor. ° . . , I, , 

remote provinces or Kullu and Lahaui. r rom 

time to time efforts have been made by the local officers to remove the 

burden, but with only partial effect. In paragraph 194 Mr, Lyall 

depicts the evils of the system and the difficulties of dealing effectually 

with them. There is some pretext for its continuance, where, as in 

Kullu aud Lahaui, no road cess is taken ; but it may be doubted whether 

there is any justification for the system in Kangra proper, and the aim 

of the district officers should be to remove the abuse as early as 

possible. 

70. Tribal codes have been prepared for Kangra proper and Kullu 
Paragraph 1 Do.- Tribal andSeoraj, for which Mr. Lyall is careful not to 
C<K ' V!J ' claim too much weight, and the credit of 

which, so fir as they have boon well done, lie assigns to bis Assistant 
Munslii Amin Chain], who took great interest in their compilation. 


71. The appointment of Kotwills and Kaiths and rc-arrangement 
„ , ,,,,, ,, . ,, , of 1’atwariV circles, which were separately 

Paragraph H)S - KotwuLs. J 1 J 

l 1 ami PatwariV reported to Government, have been successfully 

carried out in Kangra proper, and suitable 
arrangements of a similar nature made in Kullu, Lahaui and Spiti, by 
utilizing the existing agencies of Ncgis and Thakurs. 


rara«jrrn.pl 

gratm 


The Lambagriion jagir held by the Court of Wards for the 
i °oi — Lnmba- infant son of the Katoch Rajali Partab Chand, 
was settled under orders of Government as a 
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separate parganah. The task, owing to the conflicting claims and 
interests of several factions, was a delicate one, for which Mr. Lyall 
was well fitted. 

73. In conclusion, Mr. Lyall gives a few remarks regarding the 

Paragraph 205—Future future assessment of the district. He pays a 
assessment, graceful tribute to the work of Mr. Barnes’ 

Settlement, which he considers to have been a great achievement, and 
lie considers that even the records of rights were very well done, con¬ 
sidering the speed with which they were completed and the trifling 
cost incurred. He combats the notion that Mr. Barnes’ assessments 
were unduly low, an idea which he believes to have originated in the 
warmth with which the people speak of him, and this Mr. Lyall 
attributes more to their personal feeling for him than to a sense of his 
leniency in assessing them. The demand fixed by Mr, Barnes has, 
however, boon paid easily, and Mr. Lyall anticipates that an increase of 
20 per cent, may he taken iti all villages ordinarily circumstanced, those 
which have made special progress being selected for further enquiry 
and re-assessment. If any village objects, he suggests, that to it should 
be allowed the alternative of a re-measurement and regular re-assess¬ 
ment. An argument in favor of this general mode of treatment is 
drawn from the extreme difficulty there would be in assessing Kilngra 
scientifically, and from the inapplicability of the usual plan of treating 
the village as the unit of assessment to this district. 


Notice of <)Hi ecru. 


7 k In paragraph 201 of his report, Mr. Lyall notices the services 
of his subordinates. He bestows well-deserved 
praise upon Munshi Amm Chand. who served 
throughout as Assistant Settlement Officer. The services of Moti llam, 
who died of cholera ; Charanjit Lai, Upigar Mai, Pohlu Mai, Diwiin Ram 
Nath, Kahn Chand, Shibdial, Nand Lai, as Superintendents of Settle¬ 
ment, are also favorably noticed. 


73. Mr. Lyall’s report has not had the advantage of being 
lioin irks on vuluo of flic submitted with the icmarks of the Commissi- 
sioner under whom Mr. Lyall completed his 
work, and the Financial Commissioner feels that lie has not sufficient 
personal knowledge of the Kangra District to enable him to do justice to 
Mr. Lyall’s work in this review. The report, however, gives internal 
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evidence of the high qualifications for the duty entrusted to him which 
Mr, Lyall possesses. 

His intelligent observation, unbiassed by pre-conceived ideas of the 
tenures and customs which he found actually existing, his great know¬ 
ledge of revenue administration, and his thoughtful care for the people, 
are conspicuous throughout the report, and will, no doubt, be duly 
appreciated by Government. 

76. The appendices to the report comprise, among other particu- 

lars, a note of the passes over the three great 
Detail of appendices, ... 0 

mountain chains in the Kangra District, a 
glossary of words peculiar to the district, and specimens of proverbial 
sayings, which contain matters of considerable local interest and utility. 


No. 1040, elute0 Lahore, 20th November 1S75. 

From—T. H Tuounton, Esquire, Secretary to Government Punjab. 

To—The Settlement Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letters marginally 

No. 770 S dated 7th July noted, submitting the final report on the 
1875. a 1 

No. 955 s dated 2tth Revised Settlement of the Kangra District by 

August 1875. Mr. J. B. Lyall, Settlement Officer, together 

with the remarks of the Financial Commissioner, and to state that His 

Honor the Lieutenant Governor regrets the great delay which has 

occurred in the transmission of the report, and desires that in future no- 

Settlement Officer be allowed on any account to take his papers away 

to England. 

2. With reference to the 33rd paragraph of your letter of the 
7th July, I am to observe that upon a general review of the facts 
relating to the waste lands of Kangra proper, His Honor agrees with 
Mr. Egerton in thinking it questionable whether Mr. Lyall could have 
acted differently, and whether he has in any way brought about 
a further curtailment of Government rights in waste. It is satisfactory 
to find that in Kullu Mr. Lyall was able to secure the full proprietary 
right in the forests and wastes to Government, subject to certain right 
of use, which are recorded. 

3. The account given by Mr. Lyall of the Gaddi shepherds, has 
importance in relation to the alleged diminution in the number ot 
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sheep in Kangra said to have been caused by the stringency of the 
forest regulations. 

4. The system of forced labor or begur which survives in the 
Kangra District, has already attracted the serious attention of the 
Lieutenant Governor ; and in October last the sanction of Government 
was accorded to rules for the regulation of this system in Kullu, designed 
to secure the people, especially during the summer and autumn months 
of harvest, from pressure of a severe kind. 

5. His Honor has remarked with satisfaction the ability and 
care with which Mr. Lyall’s work Was performed, and the completeness 
of his report. 






INTRODUCTION. 


1. The Regular Settlement of Kangra was begun in 1819 and 
completed in I 852. The Settlement was made for 20 years, to end in 
1869, hut shortly afterwards, at the request of the zamindars, and on 
the recommendation of Mr. Barnes, the Settlement Officer, the Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned the extension of the term to 30 years, to end in 1879. 

The assessment worked admirably, but experience soon showed that 
the record of rights was incomplete and faulty; and eventually, in 
1865, Colonel Lake, the Financial Commissioner, proposed that the 
Settlement Department should extend operations to the Kangra district, 
with a view of drawing up really correct records of rights, and 
obtaining correct statistics of cultivation and resources only, and not 
for the re-assessment of the revenue. The Punjab Government con¬ 
curred, and sanction was given by a Resolution of the Government of 
India dated loth June 1865. 

2. Area of the entire district .—The total area of the district was 
estimated by Mr. Barnes at 7,706 square miles, of which 2,700 were 
given to Kangra Proper and 5,000 to the Ivulu tahsil. At that time 
the Revenue Survey had been closed, but that survey was not extended 
to any part of tahsil Kulu, nor to a part of taluqa Rangahal in tahsil 
Kangra, nor had the Grand Trigonometrical Survey of those countries 
been then completed. Fur those parts of the district which came under 
the Revenue Survey, I have made out the total areas by adding up 
•the areas of each m nuzah in the Revenue Survey Books ; for the rest of 
the district I have obtained the areas from the Grand Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey Office, In this way the total area comes out as 
follows ;—- 


Ivangua Proper. 



Acres. 

Square miles. 

By Revenue Survey . 

15,82,919 

or 2,473 

Part of taluqa Bang,'dial, excluded 
from Revenue Survey ... 

1,85,833 

„ 290 

Total of Kangra Proper ... 

17,68,752 

2,763 

Tahsil Kulu . 

39,84,500 

„ 6,225 

Grand Total of the district ... 

57,53,252 

„ 8,988 


b 
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At page 44 of Mr'. Barnes’s Settlement Report, the area by the 
Revenue Survey of Kangra Proper, which then included three taluqas 
since transferred to other districts, is given at 15,80,387 acres, or 2,470 J 
square miles. The same area in the District Map, published by the 
Revenue Survey Office, is given at 17,43,050 acres, or 2,724 square 
miles. At the time when Mr. Barnes got Iris figures from the Revenue 
Survey Office, it is probable that the calculations of areas had not been 
completed, and this may account for the large error apparent in them. 
The explanation of the discrepancy between the area of Kangra Proper, 
given abovo by myself, and that shown in the District Map, is roughly 
as follows 

Deduct from the area by may — Acres. Square miles. 

1. On account taluqas Shahpur, 

Kandi, and Basi Baehertu 

transferred . 1,28,703 or 201 

2. On account over-statements in 

the areas of tiiluqas Joalr and 
Kohasan due to error's in 
totalling in Revenue Survey 
Books " . 32,963 or 51 


Total to he deducted ... 1,61,666 or 290 


Add to area by map— 

1. On account t&luqa Bangahal, 

not included in the Revenue 

Survey . 1,85,833 or 290 

2. On account under-estimate of 

area of tfiluqa Gangot, due to 
error in totals in Revenue 
Survey Books ... ... 1,359 or 2 


Total to be added ... 1,87,192 or 292 


The difference added to the area given in the Revenue Survey 
map will make it nearly agree with the area of Kangra Proper, given 
by myself, and the remaining difference appears due to small errors 
of account, which it is not necessary to detail. 

3. Description of entire distr ict.- —The shape of the district will 
be better understood by a glance at the map than by any descrip¬ 
tion. It is formed of two irregular blocks lying east and west of each 
other, and almost separated by the Chandra State to the north 
and the Mandi State to the south; the connecting link consists 
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of tiiluqa Bangiihal. The western block, wliieli is move than double 
tile size of the other, composes the Kulu tahsil, which includes the 
countries known as Kulu, Seoraj, Litliaul, and Spiti. The Eastern 
block, with tiiluqa Bangiihal, composes the country described by- 
Mr. Barnes as Kangr'a Proper. A straight lino drawn from the north¬ 
east corner of Spiti, where it borders on Chinese Tibet through 
the connecting link, to the south-west corner of tiiluqa Indaura, on the 
border of Gnrdaspur, will give the greatest length of the district, 
which is about 174 miles; and a line from near Kotgarh, on the 
Satlaj, in Scoraj, to the northernmost point of Laliaul, gives the 
greatest breadth, which is about 116 miles. 

4. Natural division into three parts. —As Mr. Barnes wrote, this 
Vast extent of country cannot fall under any general description. It scorns 
to me, however, that it breaks naturally rather into three parts than 
into two parts of Kangrii Proper and tahsil Kulu, into which he 
divided it This triple division is made out as follows:— 

I.—*Tho outer Himalayan and Sub-Hi malayan country, con¬ 
sisting of all Kiingra Proper, except tiiluqa Bang-filial; area 
in square miles 2,360, population per square mile 270. 

II-—The Mtd-Himalayan or Ranet country, consisting of tiiluqa 
Bangiihal and tahsil Kulu exclusive of Laliaul and Spiti; 
area in square miles 2,329, population per square mile 43. 

III.—The Trans-Himalayan or Tibetan country, consisting of 
Lfillau 1 and Spiti; area in square miles 4,299, population 
per square mile 2. 

In many respects this would be the best way to divide the country 
for purposes of description ; but tiiluqa Bangiihal, as a whole, does not 
tit perfectly into either the first or second division ; half of it is outside 
and half inside the outer Himalaya ; a part of it is not Kanet in popu¬ 
lation. Moreover, though it formerly belonged to the Kulu principality, 
yet at Regular Settlement it was put into the Kiingra tahsil, and it 
would now cause confusion to separate it from Kiingra Proper, 

I .shall therefore in this report use the following divisions :— 

I. Kliugra Proper. 

IT. Kulu: 

III. Laliaul and Spiti. 

5. Mr. Barnes’s report may be divided into two parts ; the first 
Order of subjects in 294 paragraphs contain a description of the country 

this Report. a sketch of its history, and an account of the 

manners and customs of the inhabitants ; the remaining paragraphs or 
second part give a report of the mode in which the Regular Settlement 
was effected. 
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In the first part the Kutu tahsil is not described at all, and in the 
Second part it is but briefly referred to. The fact is, that Mr. Barnes 
did intend to have submitted a separate report for Kulu, but unfortu¬ 
nately he never had the leisure to do so. I shall divide my report in the 
same way into two parts, and the first part into three chapters, one for 
Kangra Proper, another for Kulu, and a third for Lahaul and Spiti. I 
shall follow, more or less, in each chapter the order of subjects used by 
Mr. Barnes, in the hope that what I write may be read lioreafter as a 
supplement to his excellent report. 


PART I, CHAPTER I. KANGRA PROPER. 

General description or tiie country. 

(i. Kangra Proper has an area of 2,703 squares miles. This is the 
Country so well described by Mr. Barnes in paras. 3 to 30 of his report, 
No other general description is needed ; hut it should be noted that in 
1802, taluqas Shiihpur and lvandi were transferred to the Gurdaspiii' 
district, and thereby the Ghald torrent has become the boundary to 
the west instead of the Ravi. This change was made to facilitate com¬ 
munications between Gurdaspiir and the new hill station of Dalhousie, 

Again, in 1807-08, the taliiqa of Bassi Bachortu, a long strip of 
Country extending into the heart of the Kuhlur territory, was restored 
to that State at a tribute equal, to the land-tax. thou demaudable. 
Shortly before the Sikhs ceded the Jalandhar .Boat) to the British 
Government, the Kuhlur Rajah had been compelled to grant this taluqa 
in Jagir to Sardar Lchmi Singh, the Sikh governor of the hills ; so on the 
principle which was followed of giving back to the hill chiefs nothing 
which the Sikhs had taken, it was treated as a jagir held of the British 
Government, and therefore a part of the Kangra district. 

The average length of Kangra Proper I now estimate at about 80 
miles, and the average breadth at about 30 miles. The average eleva¬ 
tion of the cultivated and inhabited part may bo estimated at some¬ 
thing less than 3,000 feet. 

The mean temperature of the town of Kangra is given in Messrs, 
Schlagintweit’s tables as follows 


WlNTISlt. 

Sphino. 

Sum Mini. 

Autumn. 


December, 
Jany., February. 

Minch, April, 
May. 

June, July, 
August. 

September, 

October, 

November, 

Year. 

62-9 

70-0 

80-0 

C7-7 

(i7'G 
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The moan temperature of the inhabited part of the slopes of the 
Dhaola DMr, or Chamba range, is probably some eight degrees lower 
than this, and that of the southern parts of Kangra Proper as muchhigher. 

The average annual rain-fall exceeds 70 inches; along the side of 
the Dhaola Dlifir it mounts to over 100 ; ten miles back it falls to about 
70 ; and in the southern parts to about 50. Bara Banguiiat, which is oil 
the north side of the Dhaola Dliar, has a climate of its own ; the clouds 
exhaust themselves on the south side of the great range, and two or 
throe Weeks of mist ami line rain are all that is felt there of the periodi¬ 
cal rains. Talilqa Bangahal (of which Bara Bangahalisa part) deserves 
a separate description. From several things said and left unsaid by 
Mr. Barnes it is clear that he passed it over in his description of Kangra 
Proper. I shall therefore give it here a separate notice, and describe at 
the same time, with more detail, the course of the snowy range which 
enters Kangra Proper from Bangahal. 

7. The Snowy Rnnye. —The Dhaola Dhar range, called by Mr. 
Barnes tire Chamba range, is recognized by General Cunningham, in his 
account of the Great Mountain Chains of the Panjab, as the first part of 
the chain, which ho designates the outer Himahiyah. He puts its 
commencement on the right bank of the Bias, where that river, leaving 
lvulu, makes a sudden bend towards the town of Maiuli. From this 
point the range runs north ; from whore the old road to Kulii crosses it 
by the Bajauri Pass to a point just below the Sam Pass, it forms the 
boundary between Kulu and lilandi, and again for some ten miles 
farther in the same direction the boundary between talti(pis Bangahal and 
Kulu. It then makes a sudden bend to the west, and, passing through 
talutja Bangahal, comes out above the Kangra valley, and assumes the 
name of the Dhaola Dliar. From the point, where it leaves Bangahal 
to the point where the northern boundary of Kangra drops down and 
gets on to the ridge of the small parallel range known as the Hath? Dliar, 
fora distance of some <‘10 miles, it divides Cham ha from Kangra. In 
Bangahal its highest peaks rise over 17,000 feet, and throughout its 
course in the Kangra district the ridge lias a mean elevation of more 
than 15,000 feet. At its bend to the west, on the border of Kulu and 
Bangahal, it is connected with the parallel range to the north, called by 
General Cunningham the mid Himalaya, by a high ridge some 15 miles 
in length and 18,000 feet in moan height, which, for want of another 
name, may be called the Bara Bangahal ridge,—a name by which 1 have 
heard Kulu, men refer to it. 

8. Tdlu'jii Bmiff/Utal .—From this description of the Dhaola 
Dhar it will be seen that it cuts taint]a Bangahal in halves: tho 
'northern half is called Bara Bangahal, and is separated to the east 
from Kulu by the Bara Bangahal ridge ; to the north from Liihaul 
by the mid Himalayan range ; to the west from Chauiba by the Mani- 
tnahes range ; and, by a line crossing the Ravi, from that range to the 
Dhaola Dhar. In Bani Bangahal are situated the head waters of the 
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Ravi, which is already a good-sized river where it passes into tlier 
Chau) 1 >a State, Bara Bangahal has an area of 290 square miles, but 
contains only one village situated at the lowest point of the valley, 
some 8,500 feet above the sea, and inhabited by same 40 Kanet families, 
Four years ago a number of the houses were swept away, not for the 
first time, by an avalanche. On more than three sides the mountains 
slope steeply up from the very banks of the river, and rise into 
peaks of from 17)000 to over 20,000 feet in height, Near the bottom 
of some of the ravines there is a good deal of pine forest; higher up 
come long bare slopes, which, when the snows are melted, afford 
splendid grazing, for some three months, for numerous flocks of sheep 
and goats from Mandi, Piilam and Lower Bangahal. Above these 
grazing grounds come glaciers, bare rocks, and fields of perpetual snow. 
The southern half of taluqa Bangahal is called Chhota Bangahal, and is 
divided into two parts by a branch range of over 10,000 feet in 
hei'dit thrown out to the south by the ilhaola Dhar. This is the 
range which runs above Bir and iComaudh, and by, Futakal to Mandi, 
The country to the east of this range is known as Kodh Sowar, or 
Andarla and Bahirlagarh, and contains the head waters of the U'l river. 
Some 18 or 19 small villages, inhabited solely by Kanots and Daghis, 
are scattered here and there in the lower part of the valleys. The 
slope of the ground is everywhere very steep, and the general 
appearance of the country wild and gloomy. Considering the southern 
aspect of the country, it is extraordinary that the glaciers are found so 
low down, and that the climate is so cold as it is. The rest of the 
tiiluqa to the west of the range} above Bir is generally known as 
Bir Bangahal. It is shut in from the Kangra valley by a range (the 
Pipvola Dliaij low at this point, but which’ after crossing the Binoa at 
Piprola, runs a long course in Mandi, where it acquires the name of 
the Sikandari Dhar, and attains a considerable elevation, Bir Bangahal 
is one of the prettiest parts of the district, but, though it has some charac¬ 
ter of its own, it is In all respects too like the rest of the country along 
the foot of the Dhaola Dhar to require a separate description : the same 
may be said of its population, in which there is only a small admixture 
of Kanets and Daghis. 

9. Political, History.—Mx. Barnes gives an excellent sketch of 
the history of Kangra from the earliest times down to the date of 
his Settlement. Little therefore remains to bo said, as the country 
remained perfectly quiet during the years of the mutiny, and no events 
of importance have occurred since. But probably lie would liavo 
somewhat altered one or more of his conclusions with regard to the 
early limits of the Katoch monarchy, if he had seen the account of the 
kingdom of Jalandhata by the Chinese pilgrim Hweng Thwang, which 
is referred to in General Cunningham’s recently-published Ancient 
Geography of India. For instance, Mr. Barnes says—“ In its palmiest 
days Kangra may have comprised the whole of the low bills from the 
Riivi to the Batlaj. Its authority, I think, never extended, at least 
not permanently, into the level portions of the Panjab.” But from 
Hweng Thsang’s account, as explained by General Cunningham, it 
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appears that in the seventh century, and probably thenceforward down 
to the first Muhammadan invasion, the Katoch kingdom comprised nob 
only all the low hills between the Ravi and the Satlaj, but also the 
plains country ot the Jalandhar Doab, and some hill and plain 
country beyond the Satlaj to the west and south of Simla. 

The hilly portion of this great kingdom was, I think, without doubt, 
portioned out among subordinate chiefs or princes, of whom some of 
the strongest became independent when the Katoch kings lost their 
prestige, and were driven into the hills by the Muhammadans. 
Probably the eleven principalities of the Jalandhar circle first took 
definite form about this time. At any rate it appears from Hweng 
Tbsang’s account that they had no independent existence in the seventh 
century. At that time, from the Ravi to Simla, the low hills were a 
part ot the kingdom of Jalandharsi, In the high Himalayas to the north 
Chamba seems to have been in existence, but to some extent dependent 
on Cashzniv. Perhaps Chamba then comprised, besides its present 
territory, the whole southern slope of the Dliaola Dluir as far east as 
Bangahal. I have heard ol many traditions which show that its 
dominion at one time extended thus far. 

In the high Himalayas to the north-east Hweng Thsang mentions a 
large kingdom called Kiuluto. This probably comprised, in addition 
to the country now called Kulu, Bangahal, Seoraj, Bisehar, and the 
mountainous parts at least of Mandi and Suket. In fact I surmise 
that it consisted of the country of high mountains inhabited then, as 
now, by the Kanets or Kolia ; and that the kings were of the Suket 
family, or, ii not, then of some family which has disappeared. 

Forster passed through the district in A. I). 1783. His hook of 
travels gives a vivid idea of the state of the country at that time ; the 
enthusiastic loyalty with which the people of one petty state welcome 
their Rajah returning to his capital from a foray on a neighbour; the 
dread with which another Rajah is regarded, who amuses himself by 
having offenders, torn to pieces by elephants in front of his palace; the 
wonderful prestige of the Sikh horsemen, by whom Hadaun and 
Haripur were then overrun. At the approach of two solitary plunder¬ 
ing Ghureharahs the gates of a castle fly open, and the best of every 
thing is humbly placed at the disposal of the intruders. Moorcroft 
was in the district in A, I), 1820, He mentions that fine rice was 
then selling at Baijnath for 30 paka sirs per rupee; coarse rice at 48 ; 
wheat at 40 ; yet there had been a poor harvest. Cattle fetched from 
four to six rupees a head. Those prices are little more than half those 
which have prevailed during the last twenty years. 

10. Civil details .—The head-quarters of the district were first 
fixed at Kdt Kangia for the reasons given in para. 100 of Mr. Barnes’ 
report; but outside the fort, which was fully occupied by the garrison, 
there was no sufficient room on the high ground for a Civil station 
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even, much less for a military cantonment, and the low ground near 
the rice-fields would have been very unhealthy. A cantonment was 
wanted for the Hill Regiment which Government was recruiting in the 
district, and some waste land on the slope of the Dhaola Dhar was 
selected for the purpose. The spot had been best known as Dharm¬ 
salah, from an old building of that kind which existed there, so the 
name was transferred to the cantonment. The officers of the Regiment 
built themselves houses, and their example was followed by some of 
the Civil Officers, who got away from Kangra to Dharmsalah whenever 
they could, attracted by the many advantages of the latter place in 
point of climate and beauty of scenery. 


At length, in March 1855, the Civil head-quarters of the district 
were moved to Dharmsalah, only the Tahsildar of the parganah being 
left at Kot Kangra. At this time, in addition to a small bazar which 
sprang up near the lines of the Native Regiment, and a few Gaddi 
peasants' houses scattered here and there in the forest, Dharmsalah 
contained only some seven or eight European houses, of which about 
half were in the higher ground commonly known as Bhagsu. It now 
contains between fifty and sixty European private residences, a church, 
two largo barracks for invalid European soldiers, three bazars, public 
gardens and assembly rooms, a jail, court-house, hospital, &c. 


11. Sinco Mr. Barnes wrote, some changes have been made in the 
, four parganahs ; for instance, in 1.802 ( see Secre- 
ormenuMttbfllvIS! tai 7 to Government letter No. 323 of 22nd 

February) taluqas Kandi and Shahpur, of the 
Nurpur parganah, wore transferred to Gurdfcpur, in order to connect 
that district with the new hill station of Dalhousie, 


Again, in September 1802, parganah Haripur was transformed into 
parganah Debra, by changing its head-quarters to the latter place, 
by deducting from it taluqa Ramgarh, which went to parganah 
Kangra, and adding taluqas Changar, Bali bar, Kalolia, and Garb from 
parganah Nadaun. The latter parganah lias since gone by the name 
of Hamirpur, the name of the place to which its head-quarters were 
moved. In this way these two parganahs were made more equal in 
size, more compact, and with their Lead-quarters more in their centres; 
there were also other reasons for the change, for Haripur was out of 
the way, being off the high road to the plains, and the town of Nadaun 
was in the middle of the jaglr of Rajali Jodhbir Chand, who about this 
time was invested by Government with the civil charge of his own 
territory. Parganah Kangra, originally large, had now been increased 
by the addition of taluqa Ramgarh. It had always given much the 
most work, as it contains the richest tracts, in the district, and this 
now so much increased that in 1863 it was found necessary to take a 
Naih-Tahsiklar from parganah Hamirpur, and to give him detached 
charge of the eastern part of the Kangra parganah. At first he 
was stationed at Bhowurna, hut in 18G8 he was moved to the new 
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station of Piilampur, which is in the midst of the tea plantations, and 
has open space round it for the annual, commercial fair established by 
Mr. Forsyth, the Commissioner, in the interest of trade with Ladakh 
and eastern Turkistan. At the end of the same year, taluqa Bassi 
Bachertii was transferred from parganah Hamupur to the State of 
Kuhlur, for the reasons given before in para 0. 

12. Tdluqas .—None of these changes involved any infraction of 
taluqa boundaries, which remained just as Mr. Barnes fixed them. I 
have made two or three changes in the course of revision of Settlement, 
hut only for very good reasons. For instance, in parganah llaimrpur 
I transferred Lappa Sola Sirighi from taluqa Nadaunti Jvhalsa to taluqa 
Kotlehr, because it is almost separated from the former by the Nadaun 
jagtr, and runs with taluqa Kotlehr, to which it anciently belonged. 

Again, in parganali Kangra, for similar reasons, mauzah Maut was 
transferred from taluqa Santa to Rihlu, and Lanodh from Palam to 
Bangahal; the last-named village was, in some of Mr. Barnes’ papers, 
classed as belonging to Palam, and in some as belonging to llajgiri; 
by situation, character, and ancient liistory.it belongs to Bam iffit.1. 

It is, I think, important that these taluqa boundaries should be 
recognized and respected in all administrative arrangements, The 
peasant proprietors of the hills, who arc a mixture of every caste and 
class, have strong local feelings or prejudices, which assist them in 
working together. To be of the same taluqa is felt to be a consider¬ 
able bond of union among the headmon of villages ; this is a sentiment 
which should ho fostered, as it may he very useful hereafter. 

33. Sub-divisions within —In his paras. 104 to 110 and 

309, Mr. Barnes has described the villages, or rather circuits, which are 
the component parts of a taluqa, and has brought out by a comparison 
the essential differences between their constitution and that of a 
mauzah in the plains. It is most important that these differences 
should always be borne in mind, and not overlooked because of the 
similarity of nomenclature which we have imposed. Words which 
originated in villages of the plains, or in our revenue circulars, were 
brought into Kangra by our Settlement officials, and used to describe 
facts to which they do not, in their ordinary meaning, accurately apply. 
I have come across many cases in which officers, native as well as 
European, have passed orders with reference to rights in land or 
village matters, which would have been correct enough in the plains, 
and seemed quite in accordance with all revenue regulations and circu¬ 
lars, but which here caused confusion and injustice. 


With reference to the reasons which Mr. Barnes gives for the 
variation in the size of the circuits, it may bo added that the plan 
of administration upon which the Rajahs worked was to make the 
circuits everywhere large enough to employ for each a complete and 
numerous set of officials, who were all the Rajah’s servants, appointed 
and paid directly by himself. Where the circuits arc small, it will 

C 
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generally bo found that they are fragments of an original larger circuit, 
which was broken up under Moghal or Sikh administration; or fragments 
which became separated from having been long held in jagir or assigned 
in support of some temple. 

Mr. Barnes says that each circuit is an aggregation of independ¬ 
ent hamlets, and that every hamlet has its separate boundaries, which 
are jealously maintained. I think this was not generally true of 
boundaries in waste lands, but I shall have to return to this subject 
under the head of agricultural tenures, so will say no more with 
respect to it at present. 

It .—Parganah and Taluqa officers .—It may be mentioned that 
forest rangers or banwazirs (of whom there are now one for each 
parganah) arc not mentioned by Mr. Barnes, because they were first 
appointed shortly after he wrote. 

In regard to taluqa officers, the chaudhris, who are described 
by Mr. Barnes, hardly, I think, deserve the name ; for, as Mr. Barnes 
says, their jurisdictions consisted only of a few villages in a taluqa. 
But the kotwals and qanungoa were true taluqa officers. There were 
kotwals of some taluqas in other parganalis than Nurpur in com¬ 
paratively recent times. I believe the emperors only appointed 
qanungos in the taluqa which they at one time or another seized as 
imperial demesnes; but some of the Rajahs seem to have employed rather 
similar agencies in other parts of the country under the names of 
wazirs or kails of tfduqas. I shall explain, in a latter part of this 
report, the way in which taluqa officers with the titles of lcotwAl and kait 
have been appointed in the course of revision of Settlement. I did this 
by way of extending to Kangra the zaildari system, which has lately 
been introdued in many districts of the Ranjab. There is much less 
order or system in the actual position of the chaudhris of taluqa 
Indaura than might be supposed from reading Mi'. Barnes’ description. 
What their position was before the taluqa was made over to the Rajahs 
of Nurpur by the emperors cannot now be ascertained. The Rajahs 
reserved the grain rents of this taluqa and that of Khoran for the use of 
their own kitchen, and the chaudhris or head-men of the Indauria Rajput 
family collected for them, and got a percentage of the gross produce as 
a ehaudhri’s fee. But the Sikh occupation, which lasted a long time in 
Nurpur, contused any system that existed. The Sikhs put cash 
assessments on the villages, and the leases were taken up by the old 
chaudhris, or by other Indauria,s when a chaudliri broke down. Whoever 
took up the leases collected by share of the grain from the cultivators 
took the chaudhris fee,and called himself the chaudhrf. Mr. Barnes 
made these men proprietors, in whole or in part, of the villages which 
they had held in lease. Some of them had held their farms for a length 
of time, enjoying the whole profit and loss; this Settlement has recently 
led to much litigation among the Indauria brotherhood, which is still 
going on. 

After Mr. Barnes had completed his Settlement, he came to the 
conclusion that in saying that “ of the chaudhris of Kangra only two 
possess a vestige of their former emoluments,” he had overlooked the 
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fact that most, or all of them, had held from former governments small 
in/uns or rent-free grants, which had been summarily resumed in the 
first years of English administration. He left a memorandum advising 
the revival of these inams, and in 1857, on Colonel Lake’s report, it was 
done, but no particular duties or defined jurisdictions were assigned to the 
recipients. There are thirteen in parganah Kiiugra ; some are men of 
note and influence, and have been selected to fill offices in the new 
zaildari system; others are inactive or incompetent men. I would 
maintain all these inams during good behaviour and pleasure of 
Government without exacting any special service for them. At any 
given time a proportion of the holders will be sure to be found useful 
and influential. In a country like Kiiugra, where the estates are so 
small, and tend to become smaller and smaller, it is, I think, as well to try 
and prevent the heads of some of the old influential families from 
sinking to the dead level of the ordinary peasant proprietor. 

15. Village functionaries .—The system which seems to have 
been originally adopted by the Rajahs was the division of the country 
into large villages or circuits, each of which had a numerous staff 
of officials appointed by the Rajah and paid direct from his 
granary or treasury. There was a revenue agent or manager, called by 
various names, such as kardar hakim, amm or palsara ; an account¬ 
ant called kait or likniara, a kotiala or keeper of the granary, con¬ 
stables, messengers, forest watchers, fee. This kind of system still pre¬ 
vails in Chamba and some other neighbouring Hill States. In Mahal 
Mori there were rnehrs of tappas, who seem to have been military 
commandants of the local militia. In Kotlelir and Jasw&n, besides 
the officers of the tappa, each hamlet had its own head man, who was 
called the inoqaddam. But there was no uniform system, at any rate 
not within times recent enough to be remembered, and no general name 
by which all head man of villages were known* Mr. Barnes 
introduced uniformity, and appointed lambardfrs and patwaris in the 
way ho has described. Those lamhardars still regard themselves, and 
are regarded in their villages, rather as officers of Government than as 
representatives of tho other proprietors. The patwaris appointed, 
unlike those of tho plains, were generally landholders and leading men of 
the country put in their charge. For an account of the hatwals or 
kironks, who are the village police of Kangra Proper, see para. Ill of 
Mr. Barnes’ report. The village rakhiis, or forest-watchers, are not 
mentioned therein, as they were first appointed in 1853-54. The riikhas 
are paid like the kironks by foes in grain collected from house to house. 

10. Agricultural tenures, the mauzah or township in the hills .— 
Mr. Barnes has put his description of a hill mauzah or tappa, and his 
account of the land tenures of the hills, in different parts of his report, 
which is, I think, unfortunate, as to understand the one it is very neces¬ 
sary to keep in mind the other. For this reason I shall begin my 
account of the land tenures with a description of the hill mauzah. 

* (hm man was often Lie ml man of two or three neighbouring circuits, so also it was 
not unusual fur a man to have no land or place of residence in the circuit of which he was 
head man. 
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The tcauzah in the plains of the Panjiib is a property or estate; some¬ 
times, but not often, it encloses several separate estates. The boo.notaries 
of a mauzali are the boundaries of a property. But in the hills 
the boundaries of a inauzah haft no more to do with property than 
those of a parish have, at the present day, in England. As parishes 
( according to one theory) grew out of one parson taking the tithes, so 
these mauzahs or circuits scent to have grown out of one man for 
a length of time collecting the land rents, either as a Government 
agent oi' Government assignee. Each principality was a single estate, 
divided roughly, for purposes of administration, into circuits known as 
tappas, Mkinu’s, magdais, &c. These circuits had each their manager 
or head man, and included the whole area of the country, waste groat 
and small, as well as cultivated fields. It was easy to decide to what 
circuit any particular field belonged; its position or the place ot 
residence of its holder had little to do with the question : the field was 
reckoned to belong to the circuit whose manager had been in the 
habit of collecting its rent; but with regard to the waste, on which no 
rent was taken, it was often not so easy to say to which of two 
or three circuits a particular plot of waste belonged. The boundaries 
of the circuits in waste lands had never been definitely fixed, but, in 
course of time, natural lines, such as rivers, ridges, &c,, had come to 
bo recognised as boundaries, except perhaps where large tracts of 
waste intervened, or except where the cultivated lands, managed by 
two or three circuit oilmen*, were completely intermixed, as was often 
the case in irrigated tracts. The word circuit, as applied to a charge of 
this last kind, is of course a misnomer. The circuit, as regarded its 
waste lands, was a mere arbitrary and loosely-defined division of the 
principality ; as regards its cultivated lands, it was a chance collection 
of independent family holdings. By family 1 mean sometimes one 
household, but oftener a group of kinsmen, the descendants of a common 
ancestor, holding shares of an ancestral estate, and living on it in several 
houses.*' By returns made out in present revision of Settlement 
there arc now 37,39') ■"'.u-h families of landholders in Kangra Proper, and 
their holdings are dive fed into 79,840 separate lots. The number ot 
sharers, it must be remembered, is much greater than the number of sepa¬ 
rate lots, for brothers and cousins very frequently hold their common 
i n he ritance w i thout parti tion .-|- 

* A family living near the boundary of two mauzahs frequently held land 
separately in both : so also families living high up in the mountains commonly had sepa¬ 
rate holdings of rice land in mauzahy far below in the valleys. 

| The following table will show wliat length of title the present land-holder can 
boast of : 
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in Targanahs Kangra and DeLira not more than one-third of the holdings go back 
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Families of every grade of caste hold land in the same circuit, 
and paid their rents jndependoiitly direct to the manager of the circuit, 
Most wove pure peasants, depending solely on farming for a livelihood, 
never leaving the plough except to serve the State for a time as 
militia-men or porters. Others held land enough to provide bread and 
rice for their families, but mainly depended on income from hereditary 
professions. These employed servants or tenants to cultivate, and 
served the State themselves, or traded, or kept a shop. Others had also 
professions, but cultivated their small holdings themselves; such 
were the hereditary shepherds, herdsmen, carriers, and artizans of all 
classes. 

17. Mermrhi on Mr. Barnes’ description of the mauzahs, and his 
division, of them into two classes .—If the above description of the 
mauzali be compared with that given by Mr. Barnes, it will benoticedthat 
I refer particularly to the very vague and uncertain nature of its boun¬ 
daries in waste lands. In Ins description Mr. Barnes was silent on this 
point, though it is an important one ; but in a latter part of his report 
(para.’ 200) lie mentions the fact clearly enough. It will also bo noticed 
that Mr. Barnes did not attempt to include all the mauzahs in one 
description as I have done : there are in fact considerable differences of 
aspect in them, to which no one set of words can be accurately applied. 
If his description be read carefully, it will be seen that he divides the 
hill mauzahs into two classes—first, the class found in the open country, 
specially in the irrigated villages ; secondly, the class found in the moun¬ 
tainous and hilly country. 

He says that the land within a circuit of the first class is an aggre¬ 
gation of isolated freeholds, which are distinct from each other, and 
are held by men of different castes, who possess nothing in common 
except that for fiscal convenience they have been massed together 
under one jurisdiction, that is, put under one head man, who is not their 
own choice, but has boon appointed by the Government. 

Of the second Tie says that such a circuit is an aggregation of 
independent hamlets ; some arc very small, some large ; they each have 
their separate boundaries, which are jealously maintained ; they arc under 
one or more functionaries who are appointed for the whole circuit, not 
for every hamlet. 

If we try to understand the distinction which Mr. Barnes wished 
to draw between one mauzali and another, two questions arise—first, 
what is a hamlet, and what is a freehold ? and, secondly, what kind of 
boundary is it which the hamlet is said to have, and which is not men¬ 
tioned in the case of the freehold ? 


further than to the grandfather of present holders : in Niirpiir and Ilumirpur about one- 
third can be traced farther. 
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It would, I think, l:>e a true answer to say that both hamlet and 
freehold are mere family holdings of fields ; both, I believe, are identical 
ill origin of tenure, that is, both began with the grant by the State to the 
holders, or their ancestor, of certain fields or plots of culturable land to 
be turned into fields. The only difference in their aspect is this—that, 
in the ease of the hamlet, the fields (by which I mean arable land only) 
are more or less compactly situated round the house or bouses of the 
family, and more or less completely separated from the fields of the 
next family by intervening waste ; whereas in the case of the freehold 
or mixed holding, as I prefer to call it, the fields are, for the most part 
apart from the houses, and intermixed with the fields of other families. 

These facts, that is, the compactness and isolation of the fields 
composing the family holding in the case of the mauzah composed of 
hamlets, and their intermixture in the other ease, though they left the 
tenure of the fields the same, in course of time produced a degree of 
difference in the tenure of the waste in different manzahs. In the one, 
boundaries between the family holdings in the waste within themauzah, 
grow by degrees into more or less perfect recognition ; in the other, no 
idea of such appropriation or di vision of the waste arose. 

18. A glance at the outward aspect of the mauzahs will, I 
Cause of difference m think, make it clear that this degree of differ- 
tenure of waste in vil- enoo of tenure iii waste has mainly arisen 
la so«' from physical causes. 

Take, first, a mauzah in the irrigated villages. The low and toler¬ 
ably level parts of the area, which can be conveniently flooded from the 
water channels, form the “bar” or open expanse of rice field. This 
land is too valuable and too swampy to be lived upon ; the houses of the 
landholders arc seen closely scattered along the comparatively high 
and dry ridges or rising grounds. Each family has a garden, orchard, 
or small field or two round the house or houses in which it lives ; the 
rest of its holding is made up of fields scattered here and there in the 
“liar.” Near the houses are long strips of grass like village greens, in 
which the cattle graze in common. Now in a mauzah of this kind it 
is evident that the idea of boundary in the waste between family and 
family has not had the chance of arising. Often, however, a large 
mauzah of this kind is divided by some natural barrier ( e. ()., a deep 
ravine, river-bed or high ridge) into two or more parts, having little 
communion together: such natural divisions of the mauzah were some¬ 
times recognized under the name of “ tikas.” But the “ tika” was just as 
much an arbitrary division as tlic mauzah itself; the different families 
in it, being of different castes, had little or no united feeling, and no 
sense of common property in the waste. 

Take, next, a mauzah in a country where there is no irrigation, but 
where the features of the landscape are bold, that is, where open 
arable slope or plain alternate with steep uncnlturablo bill. Here the 
houses of the landholders will be seen scattered over tire surface of 
the arable land, the fields of each family lying, with few exceptions, 
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compactly round the houses of the family, only separated from those 
of the next family by paths, or by small plots, strips, or banks of uncul- 
turable waste. The general grazing grounds are the hill sides which 
surround the arable land. Here, again, there has been no opportunity 
for the growth of a feeling of boundary between family and family in 
the waste as a whole. Small strips or plots of waste among and round 
the fields are in a way recognized as pertaining to the fields to which 
they are nearest, but the wastes outside, that is, the hill sides, are felt 
not to belong to one family more than to another,—to be in fact no 
man’s land. 

Thirdly, take a mauzah in an unirrigated country where the features 
of the landscape are not bold, that is, whore it is composed of a mass of 
low stoop hills, intersected by hundreds of narrow valleys or ravines. 
In a country like this there is little eulturable land, and what there is, 
is scattered here and there along the tops of the ridges and edges of the 
ravines. Culturable and uneulturable lands are everywhere intermixed 
in about the same proportion in one direction as in another. Conse¬ 
quently the houses of the landholders are seen placed at nearly equal 
distances all over the area of the mauzah, each group of houses surrounded 
by waste sprinkled with fields. Each family, as it has grown from 
its ancestor, the first settler, has brought uuder the plough all the cultur- 
ablo land within its reach, but has still, within the orbit of its fields, 
much waste, enough or nearly enough, for its requirements in the way 
of grazing ground. In a country like this, whatever the original theory 
of property in the waste might bo, it is easy to sec that, in the course 
of time, when no surplus eulturable laud was left to tempt now squatters, 
a feeling of boundaries in the waste between family and family must 
arise; the whole area of the mauzah would bo subdivided by such 
boundaries. 

All the mauzahs in Kangra Proper might roughly have been said to 
belong to one of these three above-described aspects. They might have 
been put into throe classes, viz. 

Class I.—Mauzahs formed of holdings of detached fields 

with no boundaries in the waste. 

Class II.—-Mauzahs formed of hamlets, with boundaries 
in the lesser wastes only. 

Class III.—Mauzahs formed of hamlets with boundaries 
including all the wastes. 

But many mauzahs would not as wholes fit exactly into either of 
the throe classes. One and the same inauzah in different parts may, 
have all three aspects. 

19. Hamlets and hamlet boundaries. —Mr. Barnes, in his descrip¬ 
tion of the hamlets, says—" they each have their separate boundaries, 
which are as jealously watched and maintained as those of larger 
communities. ” I think this is too broadly put; that in the first place 
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he ought to have explained, as I have done, that there was a difference 
even in the mauzahs formed of hamlets, and that iu most of them, to 
get at the handct boundaries, you would have had to first eliminate all 
the larger blocks of waste ; and, secondly, that it gives the idea that the 
hamlet boundaries were much more defined than they really were. 

Mr. Barnes, as I have already remarked, allows that the boundaries 
of the mauzahs in the waste were very indefinite, and this was quite as 
much the case with the hamlets, even where the hamlets had reached 
their full development. In many places the hamlet boundaries cannot 
be said to have existed as recognized facts : the idea was only half 
formed in the minds of the landholders, and not at all accepted by the 
State ; and where they may he said to have existed, it remains to bo 
considered to what they amounted, that is, what rights in the wastes 
includod in them were implied in their recognition, either as between 
the families of landholders, or as between the landholders and the State. 

Those are questions to which I propose to return again under the 
head of" Rights in waste lands.” 

As Mr. Barnes says, the hamlets differ in size very greatly. In par- 
ganah Hamirpur, and parts of parganahs Dobra and Nurpiir, the largest 
and most compact hamlets are found. Here they are called "grfion” 
or “gaon, ” in other parts the word “ hull” takes its place. I have 
heard “ biisa” used instead in Nurpur, particularly for the secluded little 
hamlets which you sec perched on the sides of the Hathi Dhar. But 
it may be said generally that where the family has grown large the houses 
and holdings are dignified with the title of“graon” or village, and in 
the contrary case the names of “ hirh” or basa,” which mean properly a 
homestead, are used. 

When a family grows large, it is of course a sign that it has been 
long established. The oldest and largest hamlets arc generally hold by 
families of good caste, who, on various grounds, used to hold rent free, in 
whole or part, under the Rajahs, and who therefore had a special motive 
for sticking together and holding to the land. 

Generally speaking, in that part of the country which is nearest to 
the plains the landholders had a stronger feeling of property in the 
soil, and it is there that the largest hamlets are found. In the irrigated 
valleys the families and family holdings are generally small. I believe 
that one reason is, that the malaria from the rice fields has prevented 
the families from increasing. Not only in Kangra hut in Gurdaspur 
and other districts I have noticed an extraordinary difference in the 
growth of families in irrigated and unirrigated estates. In the one case 
the pedigree tree shows little increase of numbers in many genera¬ 
tions ; in the other, in the same time, the family has expanded into 
something like a clan; and where a family grew numerous in spite 
of the malaria, it did not hang together long ; the rent of the rice- 
lands was heavy, and transfers of fields, in default of payment, were 
frequent; many holdings were always going a-begging for an occupant; 
tire tendency was for members of a family to separate and settle on 
newly-acquired holdings. 
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20. Having described the mauzali or circuit, and the family hold- 
original tenure of ings of which it is composed, I now conic to the 
bolding of fields within question of property in the soil. In Mr. Barnes' 
mauzuhs, account of the land tenures (paras. 121 to 129) 

the rights in cultivated lands, and in wastes and forests, are described 
separately. 

With regard to cultivated lands, the gist of the description is, that 
“ there were two separate properties in the soil, the first and para¬ 
mount being the right of the State to a share of the gross produce, and 
the second the hereditary right of cultivation, and claim to the rest of 
the produce on the part of the cultivator.” This hereditary right to hold 
and cultivate land was known as a “ warisi” i. e., an inheritance. It 
was contingent on the proper cultivation of the land and the punc¬ 
tual payment of the Government dues. Directly those conditions were 
neglected, the Government had an undoubted right to transfer the 
tenure to another; but at first the alienation was only temporary, and 
the claim to recover within a certain period was universally recognized. 
The right was not saleable, for the holders “ never considered their 
tenure of that absolute and perfect character that, they could transfer 
it finally to another. The land, they argued, belongs to Government; 
ours is simply the right to cultivate. ” But, though not saleable, the 
right could be mortgaged for a time, and when the incumbent had no 
heirs, he was permitted to select a successor and transfer his land to 
him in his life time. 

In another part of his report (para. 416) Mr. Barnes says“ The 
State was the acknowledged proprietor, and levied its rents in money 
or kind according to its exigencies or pleasure. The right of the 
people was simply the right to cultivate. There was no intermediate 
class to intercept the earnings of industry, or to appropriate a share of 
the public revenue. All that was not required for the subsistence of 
the cultivator went direct into the Government treasury. ” 

I believe that this is a very good description of the tenure on 
which the fields or cultivated lands wore held. It shows that the land¬ 
holder was rather a crown-tenant than a landlord; he called his right a 
“ warisi, ” or inheritance, not a “ nniliki, ” or lordship, and the same 
term applied to every kind of interest held of the Rajah, even to a 
claim to some village office. But it does not matter whether we dub the 
“ wans ” in ISnglish a landlord or a crown-tenant; there is no doubt 
but that we must consider him to have had a property in his holding. 
In some principalities his claim on his holding was stronger than in 
others. I have heard old men, in praising the Rajahs of the Katoch 
or Kangra family, say—“they paid more respect to the cultivators, 
“warisi,” than other hill Rajahs ; they would rather take 75 from the 
“ waris ” than 100 from an outsider. ”* 


* Kdngra is favorably c.i rupared with (Moil - in an old saying, which runs as follows:— 
“ i.eka joka Khngru, hussar kel Holier, ” which may be roughly translated—“Book 
and ledger Kangra, pitch and toss Holier. ” This referred, I think, as much to security 
of tenure as to fixity of rent. 

D 
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How little respect other Rajahs sometimes paid to the “■wdrisi ” 
may be gathered from stories relating to old times, which I have heard 
repeated, and from instances which have occurred in recent times in 
protected Hill States. For instance, common report says that, not many 
years ago, the Rajah of Chamba, more than once, by a summary order, 
turned a man out of his ancestral house and lands, and gave them to 
a covetous neighbour. In fact some say that to get such an order it 
was then only necessary to get access to the Rajah, and present an offer¬ 
ing of a handful of rupees, but this is no doubt an exaggeration. But, 
at any rate, in some of tire Hill States the cultivators had no better 
protection against the Rajah than the Irish tenant used to have against 
his landlord: a good Rajah never evicted an old cultivator without a 
very strong cause any more than a good Irish landlord did; but there 
was no protection against a bad Rajah for a cultivator of humble position, 
though a strong family of good caste or social standing had little reason 
to fear. 

If the proprietors of any old village, in the plains of the Panjab 
are asked how they became possessed of their estate, they will generally 
say that their ancestor found the land waste and settled on it, and 
founded the village, or that he acquired it by conquest or purchase: 
they rarely admit that they owe their first title to any action of 
government or superior authority. No doubt this is.commonly mere 
brag on their part; nevertheless, it is a significant fact that the feeling 
winch gives rise to such bragging is not found in these hills, where 
all the landholders agree in deriving their original title from a pattah or 
deed of grant of the Rajah. These pattahs were given not for villages 
or hamlets, or blocks of country containing sufficient waste for grazing 
as well as arable land, but for certain specified fields or culturable plots 
only ; the name and area of the plot, as well as the rent at which it 
was to be held, are generally all to be found entered in the pattah, 

21. In the bills the estates of landholders consisted of holdings 
Original tenure of of cultivated fields only, not, as was ordinarily the 
waste lauds in mauzalis. case in the plains, of shares of the arable and waste 
land comprised within the boundaries of a village or mauzah. Tho 
landholder of the hills had an interest, no doubt, in the waste lands 
mixed up with and surrounding his fields, but that interest, as I shall 
show, differed not only in degree, hut also in character from the 
interest which ho had in his holding of arable land. 

With regard to waste lands, under the heading of rights in wastes 
and forests, Mr. Barnes says only that extensive wastes and forests are 
usually considered the undivided property of Government. Undivided, 
that is to say, quoad the cultivators, for in most of those big wastes 
certain shepherds or herdsmen possessed a kind of property in the 
shape of exclusive rights of grazing at certain seasons of the year 
Is this meant to bo a general description of rights in wastes, (i, e„ uncul¬ 
tivated) lands ? Tho heading of the paragraph implies as much, and tho 
subject is not referred to again elsewhere. It is a true description as 
far as it goes, hut it only comprehends half the subject: there is no 
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declaration of rights in the lesser wastes, which are in feet only 
indirectly referred to. From what is said of extensive wastes we are 
loft to infer'that-the property in the lesser wastes is divided between 
the State and some other persons, but who the latter are, whether 
they hold collectively or separately, and what is the measure of their 
right, is not explained. I believe that Mr. Barnes was hero purposely 
indistinct—sometimes I think that he was so because he wished to 
leave the question of the ownership of the wastes undecided, opining 
that the old theory of property would not work under our Govern¬ 
ment, and that time would show what change was necessary. At other 
times I have thought that he was indistinct, because he knew that bis 
Settlement had effected a revolution in the old state of property 
( a thing which a Settlement Officer lias, according to strict regulation, 
no power to do, though more or less it has constantly been done ), 
and did not care to make the lact appear prominently in his report.* 


But whatever the cause of his silence may have been, I have no 
doubt but that, it asked, he would have agreed in what I am about to 
state, viz., that, prior to his Settlement, the recognized theory was that 
all unenclosed waste, small or great, was the property of the State, 
and that the rights therein of the cultivators, or landholders as I prefer 
to call them, were of the nature of rights of use only. 

22. These rights of use in the waste wove called, in the language 
Description of tlic ^ the country, a bartan, and were of the nature 
rights of use in wastelands ot the rights of common enjoyed by the commoners 
belonging, by custom, in unenclosed wastes and forests in England. The 
most universal were the right to pasture cattle or 
sheep and goats, the right to cut grass or leaves of certain trees for fod¬ 
der, to cut thorns for hedges, to break off or pick up dry wood for fuel. 


There were other privileges generally enjoyed, which, however, 
can hardly, I think, be classed witli the others as rights of use, as they 
were not lawfully exercised in the same free way, but only with permis¬ 
sion first obtained of some local official. Such were the privileges of 
getting gratis timber for roofing or farm purposes, green wood for fuel 
at marriage and funeral ceremonies, splinters of pine for torches, &c. 


That these rights, such as the right of pasture and taking wood 
for fuel, were mere rights of use, and rights of common, and not signs 
of ownership of the soil, will, I think, be admitted when they ai-e 
described. For instance, to take the right of pasture, not only the 
regular landholders, but also the other residents in the villages, 
such as traders, shop-keepers, artizaus, carriers, all grazed their cattle 
and sheep and goats in the waste lands nearest their houses. Most 
of these men, no doubt, were also in some degree landholders, but some 
who were not, kept a cow and goat or two. 

* I do not mean to hint that Mr, Barnes had any persona! reason for wishing to keep 
in the hack-ground his treatment of wastelands; the correspondence of the day shows 
that the Commissioner of the Division and the Board of Revenue understood his policy, 
and concurred in it. 
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Again, the State collected a grazing-tax, from which no class was 
excepted. It was levied everywhere on buffalos, and in most or all 
places on sheep and goats ; the only distinction was that professional 
shepherds and herdsmen were taxed at higher rates than other classes. 
Cows and oxen were excused, but only, I believe, on superstitious 
grounds (gai ki pun). Again, supposing the right of grazing to be a 
sign of ownership of the soil, then it is certain that the customary 
limits, within which the men of each mauzah or hamlet exercised their 
right, would he found to correspond with the boundaries of the mauzah 
cr the hamlet (where a hamlet boundary existed), but in practice graz¬ 
ing was not governed by such boundaries. As often as not in waste 
lands, of whatever kind on or near the boundary of a mauzah or circui t, 
(where the boundary did not form a natural barrier), the nearest inhabit¬ 
ants on both sides of the boundary had a common right of pasturage, 
and I have seen cases in which a block of waste within one mauzah 
boundary was in practice exclusively grazed by some families holding 
land and residing in the next mauzah. So, again, in those parts of the 
country where hamlet boundaries within mauzalis may be said to have 
been pretty clearly recognized, many hamlets grazed their heuls on 
wastes out of their own boundaries; no rule but one of convenience 
seems to have first decided where the cattle of each hamlet shoulder 
should not go. The original idea seems to have been that grazing in 
the unenclosed wastes was free to all men; then gradually, as the country 
became thickly inhabited, the convenient distances within which each 
hamlet had been accustomed to drive its cattle to pasture became tho 
limits of its right of grazing. These limits, however, overlapped, that 
is to say, while each hamlet had some waste, that nearest its houses, 
which it grazed exclusively, and upon which no other hamlet, as a 
matter of fact, intruded, the wastes farther off, which wore equally handy 
to other hamlets, were grazed on in common by all. It may be noticed 
also that it was a general, custom that carriers, shepherds, or herdsmen 
on tho march could halt any where, and graze for a day or two without 
leave asked. The same description which I have given of the right of 
pasture will apply generally to the right of taking wood for fuel, and 
the other rights of use. For instance, where a circuit or mauzah contained 
little or no forest or scrub, the residents invariably had a right to go for 
fuel, thorns, &o„, to the nearest forest or jangle in some other mauzah. 
So, again, in the case of waste lands on the edge of a mauzah, the right 
to cut the hay or tall grass, which springs up in the rains, sometimes 
belonged, by custom, to persons whose lands and houses were in the 
next mauzah. All these rights of the villagers in the waste were alike 
in this, that they were enjoyed by all residents, not by the regular 
landholders only, and were exercised within limits independent of 
mauzah or hamlet boundaries. 

23. Original rights of the State in waste lands within mauzalis. 
These two features alone seem to me to show clearly that they were 
of the character of the rights of use, not of attributes of proprietorship 
in the soil of the waste; but if any doubt remains, it will perhaps be 
removed when the rights exorcised over the waste by the State are 
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described. The State, in the exercise of its rights of reclaiming cultur- 
able plots, and putting blocks of forest in preserves, could annul, 
with respect to such plots or blocks of waste, the interests therein ot 
the neighbouring landholders ; and so long as it did not thereby stmt 
them to an unbearable degree of pasturage, &-c., it would have been 
held to be only acting within its rights, It would, T think, be a dear 
mistake to consider a loose interest in the waste geneially, not in any 
definite part of it, to amount to a proprietorship of the soil. 

Certain blocks of forest within mauzahs were reserved as “rakh ” 
or shooting preserves by the State ; no grazing of cattle or trespass for 
cutting of grass or branches was allowed in them. A Rajput, to 
express the care which the old Rajahs took of the forests, will often say 
that they considered them their garden. In forests not especially 
preserved, and even in the open waste lands, trees could not be^ felled 
without permission. In most principalities the Rajahs used to impose 
a “ thak,” or prohibition of grazing, on all forests for the three months of 
the rains;* this was done,I think, partly as an assertion of authority, 
and partly with an idea of benefit to trees and game. 

A<min, the Rajahs used to grant to the Gujais and Gaddis, 
professional herdsmen and shepherds, the exclusive right to giazo 
buffalos or sheep and goats in particular beats or tuns at ceitain 
seasons. 

In waste lands of all kinds the State had a “rigid of approvement," 
that is to say, the State could empower any person to breakup and 
hold of it any plot of waste; + no waste land could be broken up 
without a pattah or deed of grant. The Rajahs were very jealous in 
this respect: under them no wazir or kardar could give a pattah of 
his own authority. 

The person who reclaimed waste land under such a “ pattah thence¬ 
forward held it direct of the State. He got at once as good a title as 
any landholder in the country ; there was nothing higher in the way 
of title than the claim distinguished as a"warisi;’ and to a native the 
strongest form of “warisi” imaginable was derived from succession by 
inheritance to land reclaimed from waste by a father or other ancestor 
under authority of a pattah from the Rajah. 


* This custom prevail* still in some dependent Hill Slates. In part of Mandi, 
after the “thak" is over, the people are not allowed to cut grass and small wood for 
fuel unless they pay some grain fees to a contractor, who has leased the grass and small 
wood of the forest from the Kajuli. 

+ As I shall have to explain hereafter, in the mauzahs composed of hamlets, it is 
only true with certain reservations that the State had the power to grant any plot to 
any person, and even in the other mauzahs the power of the State over the lesser waste 
was in practice limited. Policy, and the fear of being thought tyrannical, prevented it 
from doing anything which would seriously injure the rights of use of the old established 
landholders. All sorts of objections would be made, and often with success, to the 
grant of any plot near a homestead e. ff., that it was the “ Nikal dargaran, ’ or place 
where the cattle stand when first let out of the stall, or their “ samth or “ biak, that is, 
the place where they lie in the heat of the day. 
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If the person who reclaimed the waste had before lived in another 
m iuzah, and removed thence to reside on the new holding, he became at' 
once entitled to the same “bartan,” or lights of use, in the wastes 
surrounding him as the oldest inhabitant. 

Tho idea of a tenant farming part of the holding of an ordinary 
landholder or crown-tenant was familiar enough to the hill people. A 
subordinate tenant of tiiis kind was called an “opahu,” but the idea of a 
tenant holding land of the community or body of landholders of a 
inauzah was quite incomprehensible to them. The explanation is, that 
there was no feeling in the minds of the landholders of a collective 
property in the wastes within their mauzah or circuit. In fact such a 
fooling has not yet fairly taken root, and the following facts will show 
how slowly it grows in the. minds of the hill people. Under tho loose 
and greedy system of government which the Sikhs introduced, any 
potty kiirdar could make grants of waste lands for cultivation, and 
under our Government the village headmen have been encouraged to 
give “pattah nan tor,” or reclamation leases, in writing. Accordingly, a 
good deal of land has been broken up since Settlement, inmost cases by 
men of the inauzah, hut often by outsiders ; in either case the reclaimer 
considers himself, and is considered by his nei ghbours, to hold as a pro¬ 
prietor, not as a tenant of the community ; and this is the case with 
respect to men who have reclaimed land within tho last fives years, 
notwithstanding that for the last fifteen years the landholders have 
been repeatedly told, and have to a certain extent understood, that, as a 
result of Mr. Barnes’ Settlement, the waste lands have become their 
property. Many, however, have not really understood the change at 
all. I suppose that, while I was revising the Settlement in Kimgra, I 
must have been asked several hundred times by landholders to give 
them pattah or grants for waste plots within their own or some other 
circuit. 


24. All this that 11 mve written respecting the right of the State 


Existence of a feeling 
of collective property in 
the waste on the part of 
the men of hamlets in 
certain parts of tho 
country. 


to give grants of waste to outsiders, and the ab¬ 
sence of a collective feeling of property in waste in 
the minds of the communities of landholders, is 
quite accurate with regard to, perhaps, the larger 
part of the country, especially the part most distant 


from the plains, but hardly accurate with regard to the rest. In my 
description of the constitution of a hill circuit I have explained how 
the family holdings in one class of manzahs remained mere holdings of 
detached fields, while in another class they grew into hamlets compactly 


formed and separated from their neighbours by more or less distinctly 
recognized boundaries in the waste. It was, I think, of this latter 
class of inauzah, which is divisible into liamlets, that Mr. Barnes was 


thinking when he said that extensive wastes or forests were con¬ 
sidered the undivided property of the State, implying thereby that the 
lesser wastes were in part the property of the landholders. It was 
indeed the fact, with regard to a inauzah of this kind, that putting aside, 
any large wastes which it contained (such as a block of forest or tho 
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crest of a liill or mountain) in the remaining or lesser wastes, liamlct 
boundaries would have been found sometimes distinct, often indistinct, 
according to the degree of development which the hamlets had attained. 
And where you found hamlet boundaries, you would have found also 
that the family possessing the fields had some kind of feeling of col¬ 
lective property in the waste within its boundary. They would have 
hardly called such waste their “ chik” or ground, like their fields, nor 
would they have felt competent to putin an outsider to break up a plot 
and hold it as their tenant, or even to break up a plot themselves with¬ 
out permission ; but if the State had proposed to give a pattah or grant 
out of it to an outsider, they would have greatly objected * In fact 
they would have argued fairly enough that the “ bartan,” or use of the 
plot, belonged either entirely or principally to them, and that as they 
would be the greatest sufferers by its enclosure, it should be giveu to 
them to enclose, if to any one. Even if amember of the family of the hamlet 
got the pattah, he would have been probably compelled to throw the plot 
into the common holding, and thereby give the others each his share. 
In those parts of the country in which hamlets and hamlet boundaries 
in the waste were most developed, all the fields of a hamlet are, with 
few exceptions, held by the family on ancestral shares. This is proof 
that hero the feeling of collective property in the waste within hamlet 
boundaries existed, and was strong enough to prevent appropriation of 
any part by individual members of the family. On the other hand, 
whore the hamlets were less developed, it will generally be found that 
only a part of the holding is held on ancestral shares, and that the rest, 
which has been reclaimed from the waste as the family has grown, is 
held by the actual reclaimers or their heirs only. 

25 ,—General view of the. theory of property in land which prevailed 
in the limes of the Rajahs. —In Mr. Barries’ account of the land-tenures, 
which I have boon reviewing, he is careful always to use the word State, 
because he was describing the condition of property then before him ; 
but if we want to get a clear idea ot tire old constitution of landed 
property, I think it would be better to use the word ltajah. The Kaugra 
district was formed by Government out of those parts of the hills between 
the Ravi and Satlaj which had been taken from the Hill Rajahs by tire 
Sikhs. The Sikhs succeeded to the Rajah’s rights, and we succeeded 
the Sikhs. The Sikhs did not alter the tenure of laud, though they 
considerably confused tire old system of administration. Many tracts 
were under their direct management, for a very short time only, and a 
few never. Before their time the Mughal emperors had taken certain 
tracts as imperial demesnes, but these tracts were not large, and the 
Rajahs now and again recovered possession, so that even in them the 
system of tenure established by the Rajahs was not materially changed. 

* In part of Himurptii, where there are no largo wastes, and the hamlet 
boundaries are most distinct, I have heard an intelligent man say that, in the old times, if 
the Rajah had given to a " bannahwahih, ” i. a., an inhabitant of a neighbouring hamlet, a 
patta or rent-bearing lease for wasLe land within another hamlet boundary, the men of 
the hamlet would have objected, or claimed a preferential right to take it up ; but that if 
the Rajah gave an outsider a grant of such land, to be held rent free as a favor, the 
objections of the men of the hamlet, if made, would not have been considered valid either 
by the llajah or the public. 
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Under the Rsijahs, the theory of property in land was that each 
Raj all was the landlord of the whole of his “ Raj” or principality, not 
merely in the degree in which every where in India the State is, in one 
sense, the landlord, but in a clearer and stronger degree. The Moglml 
emperors, in communications addressed to the Hill Rajahs, gave them 
the title of zamindar, i. c., landholder. Documents are preserved in some 
of the Rajahs’ families in which this address is used. The Rajah was 
not, like a feudal king, lord paramount over inferior lords of manors, 
but rather, as it were, manorial lord of his whole country. Each prin¬ 
cipality was a single estate, divided for management into a certain num¬ 
ber of circuits. These circuits wore not themselves estates like the 
mauzahs of the plains: they were mere groupings of holdings under one 
collector of rents. The waste lands, great or small, were the Rajah’s waste: 
tlie arable lands were made up of the separate holdings of his tenants. 
The rent due from the holder of each field was payable direct to the 
Rajah, unless he remitted it, as an act of favor, to the holder, or assigned 
it in jagir to a third party in lieu of pay, or as a subsistence allowance. 
So also the grazing fees due from the owner of each herd or Hock were 
payable to the Rajah, and these wore rarely or never assigned to any 
jagu dar. The agents who collected these dues and rents, from tire wazir 
down to the village head-man, wore the Rajah’s servants, appointed 
and paid directly by himself. Every several interest in land, 
whether the right to cultivate certain fields, to graze exclusively certain 
plots of waste, work a water-mill, set a net to catch game or hawks on 
a mountain, or put a fish-weir in a stream, was held direct of the R.ijah 
as a separate holding or tenancy .* The incumbent, or tenant at themost, 
called his interest a “ wairsi” or inheritance, not a “ malikfi’ or lordship. 

The artizan and other non-agriculturists resident in villages held 
their “ iahri busi,” or garden plots, of the Rajah, not of their village 
employers and customers, and paid their cesses, and were bound to ser¬ 
vice to him only. They were not the only class bound to service : the 
regular landholders were all liable to be pressed into service of some 
kind, military or menial. Tlio Rajahs kept a tight hold upon the 
wastes : certain portions of forest were kept as “ rakh” or shooting pre¬ 
serves, and trees, whether in forest or open waste, could not be felled 
except with the Rajah’s permission. Ho new field could he formed out 
of the waste without a pattah or grant from the Rajah. No wazir or 
other revenue agent, and no jagirdar, could give permission to reclaim 
waste. Such a power was jealously withheld, as it might have led to 
the growth of intermediate lordships. I have heard it said that, from 
a feeling of this kind, wazirs or kardars were never chosen from the 
royal elan, and jagirs were generally given in scattered pieces. Certain 
rights of common in the waste round and about their houses were 
enjoyed, not only by the regular landholders, but by all the rural inha¬ 
bitants ; but these rights were subject to the Rajah’s right to reclaim, 
to which there was no definite limit. 

* The lUj.'iiis took a share of every kind of income;—the best hawk caught 
in a net, the largest, fish caught in a weir, a share of the honey of the bee-hives, 
and of tlio fruit, of the best fruit trees : even trees planted by a man in his own field were 
held to be royal property if of certain valuable kinds. 
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All rights were supposed to come from the Rajah: several rights. 
Hitch as holdings of land, &c., from his grant, and rights of common from 
his sufferance. I think that the above is a true general description of 
the state of property in land under the Rajahs. Mr. Raines devoted 
most of what he wrote to showing the rights of the cultivators : 1 have 
brought into greater prominence the rights of tho Rajah or State, and 
have also committed myself to a distinct assertion with regard to the 
lesser wastes. These are the only points in which my description seems 
tome to differ from his. It must bo remembered that both descriptions 
refer to the country generally, that is, to the Kahzewarf ialuqas, as they 
are sometimes called, and not, except with many reservations, to the 
taluqas of Indaura, Ivheiran, Khandi, Lodhwan, and Surajpiir, in par- 
ganah Nurput, and C'hauki lvotlehr, in parganah Hamirpur, An 
excellent general description of the peculiar features in the tenures of 
these six taluqas is given by Mr. Barnes in paras. IffiS, 131, 1115 of 
his report (under the head of existence of proprietary right, towards 
the plains). They are, as it were, hybrid tenures, produced by the 
meeting and fusion of the two systems of land tenure prevailing in hill 
and plain. Here there was a family in each mauzah or hamlet which 
claimed a kind of superiority or lordship. Under the Rajahs, in prac¬ 
tice, the rights of these families seem to have been limited to the 
privilege of giving the head man to the village or hamlet, and levying 
certain small cesses on the crops of the other cultivators. In as many 
cases as not the head man appropriated all the cesses, and gave no share 
to his kinsmen. Where these mauzalis contained any forest, the Rajahs 
treated it as their own. 

I have heard of several instances where ft family of this kind was 
expelled, for slight cause, by tho Rajahs, and re-admitted after a time 
on payment of a fine. Mr. Barnes was inclined to think that the 
privileges and position of these families were, in origin, official: this may 
be a true view ; many facts go to support it; but it is equally possible 
that they are the remnants of a proprietary right, at one time as perfect 
as the village proprietorship of the plains, but, in course of time, reduced 
by the encroachments of the Rajahs to something considerably less. 


20. It may be worth while to make a guess as to the original 
. cause of the difference between the tenure ot land 
ffm of 'diffcroTiJc in these hills and that existing in the plains of 

tenures of hills and tho Pan \ iil>. It may perhaps have to do with, the 
ethnology of the country : there is an idea current 
in the hills that of the land-holding castes the Thakars, Rav.his, Kancts, 
and Girths are either indigenous to the hills, or of mixed race and 
indigenous by the half blood, and that the Rajputs, Brahmans, J<hatria, 
Jats, and others arc the descendants of invaders or settlers from the 
plains. It is commonly believed that the inhabitants of the plains are 
the descendants of tribes of Aryan race, who successively invaded India 
from the north-west. They came as settlers, and more or less com¬ 
pletely expelled the aborigines from the tracts in which they settled, 
driving them back into the ihrt^feuJicd-jMumi tains. It i- '-asy to 

E 
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see how such a settlement by free tribes might result in a division of 
the country into estates held by village communities, I believe that 
this is how the plains of the Panjab were settled. As to the hills, I 
suppose that they remained to a much later date inhabited only by 
aboriginal tribes, * and that eventually they were invaded not by tribes 
of settlers driving back the old inhabitants, but by military adventurers 
subduing them, much in the way in which Ireland was first invaded 
from England. May not certain peculiarities whcih we see in the hills, 
such as the formation of petty principalities, the sole lordship of the 
chief, the customs of primogeniture in his family, the contempt of 
the plough and business of fanning by Raj puts and Brahmans, he 
explained as the effect of such conquering invasions, and of the military 
order which the invaders would have to maintain in the constitution 
of their society in order to keep down a subject race ? 

But, perhaps, the physical difference between a flat and a moun¬ 
tainous country will of itself account for the difference of tenures. 

In a flat defenceless country like the plains of the Panj&b, men 
naturally congregated in large villages for mutual protection; the houses 
being built wall to wall each village was a castle; the land nearest 
the village was. cultivated, the rest remained waste; the men of each 
village formed in a degree a political unit; village fought with 
village; and hence an idea of village boundaries and village lord- 
ship over the wastes might naturally arise. In the hills, on the 
contrary, the broken nature of the country prevented the formation 
of large villages like those in the plains ; the houses had to be scattered 
hero and there, as so to he near enough to the patches of culturable 
land. No single hamlet was strong enough to stand by itself, so all 
had to put themselves for protection under some territorial chief, and 
to unite under his leadership to defend themselves against outsiders. 
Hence might arise the idea of the sole lordship of the chief, the 
absence of village boundaries in the waste, and the theory that all the 
waste was the property of the chief. 

27. _ Description of proceedings at first Settlement, which have 
resulted %n a change of tenure .—I have been keeping to the past tense 
in what I have written as yet about the land tenures, for the first step 
towards understanding the present state of property in land in 
Kangra Proper is to get a good general idea of the peculiar features 
which distinguished it in its original state. I propose now to describe 
briefly Mr. Barnes Settlement proceedings, or rather that part of them 
to which can be traced the general change in tenure which has resulted 
fiom his Settlement; the main features of which are the conversion of 
the body of landholders of each circuit into a co-proprietary com¬ 
munity, and the transfer to them from the State of the ownership of the 
soil of the forests and wastes. If Mr. Barnes had adapted his Settlement 

. ... *1 CCitain peculiarities in the present religious ideas and customs prevailing in the 
hills have some resemblance to facts recorded of the wild tribes stiil to be found 
in some parts of India, There are traditions which show that human sacrifices were 
sometimes made by the Rajahs in comparatively recent times. 
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forms and proceedings to the system of assessment and form of tenure 
which he found existing in Kangra, he would have made a kind of 
ryotwari Settlement with each family for its holding of cultivated land 
and patches of appropriated waste, leaving all the unenclosed wastes, 
forest, clad or otherwise, the property of the State, as before, subject 
to the rights of common belonging by custom to the landholders and 
others. But it does not appear that the idea of making such a 
ryotwari Settlement ever occurred to him, and probably, if he had 
proposed it, it would have been too much of an innovation on the 
North-West Provinces system to have been approved. What 
lie did was to apply to the hill circuit, with slight alteration, 
the terms and forms which are in use for an estate in the plains, 
of the kind known in Settlement jargon as a bliaichara mehal. 
The first step was to define the boundaries of the circuit in the waste ; 
this was quickly done by the landholders themselves, with hardly a 
dispute, for at the time they did not realize the future importance of 
the measure,* 

There was one significant exception to this peaceful settlement 
of boundaries in the case of the circuits along the lines which had 
at some former time divided principalities: here violent boundary 
disputes occurred; the explanation lies in the absence of the feeling of 
property in the waste as between tho villagers, and its existence as 
between tho Rrijahs. 

In the country south of the Bias, hamlets and hamlet boundaries 
were more universal and distinct than elsewhere: hero, therefore, after 
the circuits had been defined, the landholders were directed to sot up 
pillars on the hamlet boundaries. They did this also quickly and quietly, 
recognizing the boundaries which did in degree already exist in the 
lesser wastes, and inventing boundaries in the forests and larger wastes. 

The circuits within which these hamlet boundaries had been 
defined were distinguished in the Settlement papers as tappas, the 
others were oalled mauzahs. 

Field maps were prepared for the mauzahs in the irrigated valleys, 
or rather for the part of them situated in the valleys, for some mauzahs 
extend from the valleys far into the mountains, and no maps were 
made of such mountainous parts. Wherever maps were made, the 
waste had of course to be measured, but in much the greater part of 
the country no maps were made, and the fields or arable lands only were 
measured, the waste being left untouched."}" After the measurements 

• At the time the landholders did not understand that they were in fact partitioning 
the wastes among themselves, or, as they have often told me, they would have quarrelled 
a great deal over the spoil. The whole surface of tho country, from the peaks of the 
snowy range to the river beds, was included in the boundaries of some township or other: 
the Holta land was no exception, but the Government appropriated it for a tea plantation, 
before the Settlement had been completed. 

■f Mr. Barnes says that the culturable land was also measured, bnt I find that the land 
entered in his papers as culturable was none of it culturable waste, properly so called 
but terraced land recently fallen out of cultivation, of which by far the greater part was 
claimed as pertaining to their holdings by one or other of tho landholders of the mauzah. 
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came tlic assessment. I shall only allude to its form, which was art 
innovation, and has some bearing on the change of tenure which has 
taken place. In former times each family holding, and in some tracts 
each plot or hold, was assessed separately. If the rent of such hold¬ 
ing or plot was not paid, the State proceeded against the individual 
holder only, distrained his effects, or transferred the plot or whole hold¬ 
ing if necessary. The other landholders of the circuit had nothing 
to do with the matter ; each plot or holding was a little mahal of 
itself. In place of this Mr. Barnes introduced the system in ordinary 
use in the plains, that is, he treated each circuit not only as one 
mauzah or township, hut as one mahal or estate, and assessed it at a 
lump sum, for the payment of which all the landholders were made 
jointly responsible during term of Settlement. 

By this imposition of joint responsibility Mr. Barnes bound together 
the landholders of each mauzah into a kind of village community. To 
balance the responsibility he gave the community the right to collect 
and divide among themselves certain items of fluctuating and mis¬ 
cellaneous rent, which formerly were included with the regular land 
rents in the annual collections made by the State, 

The record of rights, or Settlement misl, for each mauzah, which 
Mr. Barnos compiled, consisted in most villages of only two documents. 
The first was a rent-roll or khewat, in which not only the rent payable, 
but also the numbers or names and areas of the fields held by each 
landholder, were entered against his name. It will be easily under¬ 
stood that in such a roll there was no place in which to enter the 
waste, even where it had been measured and made up into lots. The 
second was the administration paper, or “ iqrarnamah,” which may be 
explained to be a record or declaration of rights in, and customs connected 
with, land, and of bye-laws agreed upon between the landholders 
themselves, and them and the Government. 

In the headings of the khewat, and in a paragraph of the " iqrarnd- 
mahs,” the landholders were directly declared to be proprietors of their 
respective fields. The same paragraph (which is headed “distribution 
of area” ) contains the only declaration to bo found in the Settlement 
misl of the rights in the waste land. In the few cases in which the 
whole waste was measured its area is given, and it is classed as 
uuculturable, otherwise it is referred to as the unmeasuied waste, 
forest and mountain.” In most cases the notice of the waste begins by 
terming it “shamilat dch,” that is, joint or common property of the 
village, and then goes on to mention who has the right to graze, to 
cut trees, &c.; but in many cases this direct definition of the waste as 
"shamilat dch” is omitted, and one is left to decide in whom its 
ownership should be considered to rest, from a detailed declaration of 
the various dideront interests which Government ami others are to 
exercise in it. These declarations of interests in waste lauds in the 
■'iqram'unahs” for all villages run much as follows :— 

“In it (i. <•., the waste) all inhabitants of our village will, as before, 
graze their cattle, cut grass, collect dry wood, fee., so also will the 
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inhabitants of such aud such a village, to whom a right of use belongs 
by custom. No single landholder can keep a grazing ground to himself, 
or enclose waste as a hay-field. Trees in any field or garden belong to 
the owner of the land. The right of cutting or selling big trees in forest 
and waste belongs to Government; but we, the landholders of the 
village, cau cut small timber required for agricultural implements, with 
leave of the lambardar, and if we want big timber for building, we 
shall get permission to cut from Government. The inhabitants of 
such and such a village have also by custom a right to get wood from the 
forest in our village, as they have none in their own. The grazing tax 
paid by the Gaddi shepherds, who are in the habit of coming to our forest, 

belongs to Government. In the forest called—--the Gujar named 

—-—has a “ soana,” or buffalo-run, during the rainy months, for which he 
will pay at ten anas per buffalo milch cow. If any one breaks up and 
cultivates a part of the waste, he will hold free of charge for three years, 
after which he will pay according to quality of land, at the rates at 
which similar lands in the village pay rent to Government. There is 
an iron mine in our village rented at 15 rupees per annum to the Dagis 

named—-, and there is also a ridge on which the Katoch named 

-sets nets for falcons, for which he pays 10 rupees per annum. 

There are also six water-mills, which pay eight anas each. At present 
the miscellaneous income of the village consists of the above sums and of 
the grazing fees paid by the Gujar herdsman before mentioned. If any 
one hereafter breaks up land from the waste, then its rent will be added. 
All such miscellaneous income we shall rateably divide among all 
khewatdars (he., landholders entered in the khewat or rent-roll|), in 
proportion to our rating in the khewat.” 

The above imaginary extract will servo as an example of the 
notices of interests in waste lands to be found in the " iqrarn amahs,” but 
of course in many villages there were no forests, no woods, no mines, 
very little waste of any kind, and that little said to be all unculturable; 
in such villages of course the notices were much shorter than in my 
imaginary one. Moreover, even in the case of villages resembling each 
other, tho entries in the “iqrarnamahs” frequently differ greatly on 
important points. For example, as I have said before, the unmeasured 
waste in one is not declared to bn shamilat or joint property of the land¬ 
holders, and a literal rendering of the text would limit their proprietary 
right to the measured lands only ; iu another no mention is made of tho 
right of Government to tho timber of tiees on waste lands; in a third 
Goverment is declared proprietor of every pine tree wherever it may 
grow, in field or in forest, but not of forest trees generally; in a fourth 
all the forest is said to be Government property; in a fifth it is merely 
stated that the timber is none of it saleable, &c. 

28. Policy which decided the treatment of the waste lands at first 
Settlement, as ascertained, from, correspondence of the day. —In facta 
perusal of these “ iqrarnamahs ” confirms what Mr. Barnes says in para. 
4.82 of his report, to the effect that he merely prescribed the headings, 
leaving the filling in of the paragraphs to the landholders themselves. 
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If nothing could be produced, except these notices, in the “iqr&rnamahs’ 1 
and the Settlement Report, it would be hard to prove from them that 
Mr. Barnes intended to make the landholders in any sense proprietors of 
the waste lands. It might have been argued that the term “ shamilat 
deh ” slipped in from inadvertence, or that it might be construed to 
mean common lands in the English sense only, which would not 
necessarily convey an ownership of the soil. But there are other 
papers which throw light on his intentions. The policy of the day, 
which gave the Settlement of Kiingra the form which it bears, will be 
best understood from a correspondence which took place while it was 
going on (Commissioner of the Trans-Satlaj States No. 196 dated 
5th September 1849, to Secy, to Board of Revenue, Lahore, and reply 
No. 723 dated 18th September 1849).* 

It was argued in this correspondence that, by including the forests 
in mauzah boundaries, and “partially assigning’’ them to the landholders 
of the mauzah, the village officials and village communities would be 
induced and compelled to look after the forests and pay the rakhas or 
watchmen. This would do away with the necessity of a forest conser¬ 
vancy establishment receiving pay from Government. It was thought 
also that demarcation of forests, and a separation of the rights of the 
State aud tho landholders in them, would be a very troublesome and 
expensive task, and that unless great part of the forest was surrendered, 
it would involve the splitting up of the circuits or mauzahs, and the 
creation of a great quantity of small mahals. 

The exact extent of the rights intended to be conferred on the 
landholders by the “ partial assignment ” to them of forest and waste 
lands is not so clear from the correspondence. The gift of some kind 
of property in the soil was, I think, intended. The fact appears to be 
that at that time conservancy of forests was looked upon as secondary 
to extension of cultivation, and the latter seemed likely to be promoted 
by giving the landholders some title to the soil of the forests, and the 

S ower to break it up free of extra rent or revenue during term of 
ettlement. No one anticipated the demand for land by outsiders, 
which began three or four years later, when tea-planting was introduced. 
The correspondence above mentioned expresses the views of the Board 
of Revenue; but Mr. Barnes is quoted in it as an authority, and, no 
doubt, it represents pretty accurately the views he held. Nevertheless, 
it does not appear that he deliberately meant to make the landholders 
proprietors of all the waste lands, or realized that his Settlement papers 
would have that effect. Otherwise why did he, in para. 129 of his 
report, declare the larger wastes and forests to be the undivided 
property of Government, and say nothing to imply that he had trans- 


* This correspondence nroee in consequence of a difference in the system followed 
by Mr. Barnes, as Settlement Officer of Kangra, and that adopted, and imperfectly 
carried out, in that part of the hills then in the Hoshiarptir district, by another Settlement 
Officer. The Iloehiaxpiir system provided for the demarcation of any large blocks of 
forest within mauzah as rakhs or separate estates, the exclusive property of Government; 
on the other hand, it contemplated the relinquishment by Government in favor of the 
landholders of all proprietary or manorial rights in the lesser forests or wastes. 
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ferred such property to the landholders ? Again, in para. 417, he says— 
" Under our rule the people have became virtually the proprietors of 
their own holdings,” but says nothing of their having become proprietors 
of the waste lands ; and in para. 428, under the head of “shamilSt,” or 
lands held in common, he'plainly refers only to cultivated lands so held 
as if they were the only lands held in common. Moreover, we have his 
own evidence in the negative; for, in 1860, when he heard how his 
Settlement papers had been interpreted, he wrote two eloquent letters 
combating such interpretation, and arguing that, though he had not 
specially reserved the proprietorship to the State, yet neither had he 
given it to the landholders, that the latter had manufactured their own 
title, for the " iqrarnamahs” (the part of his Settlement papers held to 
confer on them the title to the wastes) were made out by themselves: * 
that custom being dead against their title, the State had a right to 
appropriate all waste in excess of their requirements. 

29. _ Refusal of the Government on various occasions to re-open 
the question of ownership of waste lands. —However, as far as Govern¬ 
ment is concerned, the question how the Settlement papers should be 
interpreted with regard to rights in waste lands has been already 
decided. The question was first raised in 1852-53, immediately after 
the Settlement had been completed (when the demand for land to 
make tea plantations first arose), and it was decided by the Chief 
Commissioner of the Panjivb that all the waste lands must be held to 
be the property of the village communities (or rather of the khewat- 
dars, or body of landholders entered on the rent-roll of each mauzali), 
and that no land could be appropriated for cultivation without their 
consent. Four or five attempts were subsequently made by Colonel 
Lake and other officers in charge of the district to induce the Govern¬ 
ment to re-consider the point and assert its ancient right to make 
grants of waste land for cultivation, but in every case the Government 
maintainted and confirmed its original decision, -f- The Government 
refused to do anything which could possibly be construed as a breach 
of faith, that is, as contrary to the agreement entered into at Settle¬ 
ment between itself and the village communities. I now think that it 
was right to interpret the Settlement papers as it did. I believe that 
Mr. Barnes did not frame his records with the deliberate intention 
of conferring the property of all wastes, great or small, on the zamindars 

* It wilt not do to accuse the landholders of putting in the “ iqrarnamahs ” the 
definition of the waste as “ shamilat deh, ” or joint property of the village, and thereby 
manufacturing their own title, for it is a fact that they did not, and in most cases 
do not even now, understand the words. They have now generally adopted the word 
“ ehamilat ” as a name for the unenclosed waste, hut as often as not they add the epithet 
Sark&rl (i. e. of the State), and thus arrive at an amusing contradiction of terms. I believe 
that the real inventors of the definition were the native officials and clerks who worked 
under Mr. Barnes. These men were all trained in the North-West Provinces, and had 
their minds full of the regulations and routine adapted to a Settlement in the plains. 
When they found themselves in front of a hill circuit, seeing that it was neither 
iamlndfiri nor pattidarl, they dubbed it a ‘‘ blialch&ra ” estate, and it followed in the 
ordinary course that the waste lands were all “shfimilat deh.” 

f In a precis of correspondence, on the subject of the Kangra Forests, which 
I drew up by direction of Government in 1867, a full account will be found of the manner 
in which the question came up at different times, and of the arguments used^ru and con. 
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but ho appears to have shrunk from the task of distinctly claiming the 
property of any part for Government. The Board of Revenue, 
which then had the framing of the policy to be followed in making 
Settlements, did not, in my opinion, understand so clearly as Mr. Barnes 
the strength of the title which the State had to waste lands in the 
hills. Still I think it clear enough that the Board intended to reserve to 
Government certain rights only, which for particular reasons could not 
with advantage l>e made over to the communities, and to surrender 
to th'e latter all the remaining rights which went to make np the old 
lordship of the State or the Rajahs in the waste. The rights, or rather 
right which it meant to reserve, and which was mentioned more or 
less clearly as reserved in the “ iqnirnainahs,” was the ownership of the 
forests, or rather of the trees growing in the forests. The Board did 
not, in my opinion, intend to reserve to Government any right of 
approvement or making grants, even in larger wastes. I believe that it 
intended to surrender that power to the communities. The ownership 
of forest trees was reserved to Government, because it was a thing of much 
value, and because it was clear at first sight that, if the property in 
forests was surrendered altogether to the village communities, it would 
be impossible to secure forest conservancy. The right to collect the 
grazing fees paid by Gaddi shepherds was at first transferred to the 
communities, but the shepherds at once objected, and showed that the 
measure would injure them, as the boundaries of their runs did not coin¬ 
cide with the boundaries of the mauzahs; so Mr. Barnes, with the 
sanction of the Chief Commissioner, annulled the transfer. The same 
objection did not apply in tire case of the dues or rent hitherto paid to 
the State by other persons, such as the Gujar herdsmen, the quarriers, 
iron-smelters, netters of falcous, owners of water-mills, &c, 

Therefore these miscellaneous dues, together with the rents to bo 
expected, from lands broken up after Settlement, were made over to the 
communities, to be collected and divided rateably among all [layers of 
land revenue. This was done, I think, partly from routine in imita¬ 
tion of the custom of estates in the plains, but more because it was 
thought that the direct management of such petty and varying sources 
of income would give more -trouble than the extra profit would lie 
worth. 


30. State of landed property remitting from the, first Settlement .— 
The state of landed property, which has resulted from the Regular Settle¬ 
ment stated briefly, is, I think, this:—The landholders or khewatdars 
of each mauzah are proprietors of their several holdings of arable land, 
and co-proprietors (in proportion to the amount ofland revenue paid by 
each) of the waste lands. On the other hand, the State is the proprietor 
of forest or wild-growing trees in waste lands. In the forest, therefore, 
that is, in waste land more or less covered with wild tree or bush, the 
State and the landholders have separate properties, neither of which 
are free, for the property of the State in the trees is subject to the right 
of the landholders and other residents of the village (and perhaps of 
other villages) to obtain the accessary quantities of wood for fuel, and 
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tali! »er for farm implements and building purposes ; and the property of the 
landholders in the soil is subject to the right of the State to preserve the 
tree. Moreover, the State, in transferring the property in the soil of the 
wastes to the owners of fields, necessarily did so with reservation of 
existing rights of third parties ; therefore the rights of the Gtijars to their 
“ solinas,” or cattle walks, and of the Gaddi shepherds to their sheep 
runs, remain unaffected by the change; so also do the rights of common 
belonging by custom to the people of one mauzah in the waste of 
another mauzah. 

31. D i'ff i' 'iY.nl morles of collecting the, hi ml rent or revenue f yi for¬ 
mer time-*, awl n<>'lea, ofpeculiar forma of kohl in </«—Formerly the "Rajahs 
collected the land rent or revenue in various ways. In the unirrimited 
tracts the commonest way was to appraise for each harvest the actual 
produce, ami then either to collect the Rajah’s share in kind, or, more 
commonly, to convert it into cash at rates somewhat above price current. 
The Rajah’s share was a half on good land, two-fifths, a third, or even a 
fourth, oil inferior lands.* The rents on crops other than grain, such as 
sugar-cane, tobacco, safflower, &c., were usually (not always) collected 
ns in other parts of India, not by share of produce, but in cash at rates 
per area of crop fixed for each tract. The patches of land irrigated 
from small streams, which arc found here and there in the dryest parts 
of the hills, paid sometimes by share of produce, sometimes in cash, at 
sums fixed for each field or at fixed rates per area. 

This was the normal way of col listing the land rent in unirri- 
gated _ tracts, but in many places, when the average value of’ the 
collections had been ascertained, arid little room remained for increase, 
a cash jama or rental was assessed, which continued, without change 
for a length of time, till in fact there were strong grounds for increase 
mg or diminishing it. These assessments were not made mauzaliwar as 
in the plains, that is, the jama or rental was not fixed for the whole 
mauzah in one sum, but for each family holding, or, in other words for 
each hamlet or homestead (graon, liirh, or bitsa). The fixed rental 
covered the fields in cultivation only; if a new field was added to 
the holding from the waste, it was 'assessed, and the rental to that 
extent increased. 

In taliiqa Ramgarh there prevailed at one time a peculiar kind 
of fixed assessment. The fields were divided into three classes, and 
assessed in fixed quantities of grain according to class: this grain was 
not actually collected, but was converted every year into cash at rates 
a little above price current. 


Jliis share was cnilcd "sal. and the other, or cultivators’ share, was jn some 
plneesin a rhyming way called " karat." The “ sat” was also commonly called the “ hak imi 
hissa, or ruler’s share, and though Government now takes no share of the strain, the 
li.ime is still used in dealings between present proprietors and their tenant*. For instance 
where a proprietor and tenant cultivate a field in common, in dividing the produce a 
half or third will he put aside as the “ sat ” or the “ hak inn hissn,and the rest i. /*. the 
u " divided on the number of ploughs furnished by the two parties. 


¥ 
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In soma tracts a more artificial system prevailed than that of 
simply assessing, at varying sums, the holding, great or small, of each 
family. In place thereof tlie fields were grouped into arbitrary 
divisions or allotments, presumed to be of about equal rental one with 
another. The names and natures of these allotments varied in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country; in Nurpur they were called “vand,” in 
Raj gin “khun,” in Jaswan and Chinor Kohasan “ bher. ” This was, 
no doubt, in the main only an official mode of reckoning, 
devised to regulate the demands for rent and service, hut the 
system has also had a considerable effect in shaping the family hold¬ 
ings, whicli were to some extent forced to fit into the allotments 
and not allowed to grow or expand naturally. The “ bher ” in taluqa 
Jaswan and Chinor Kohasan were of an average size of about sixty 
ghumao. Halt a “ bher ” was called an “ adher, ” a quarter a “ peina ." 
These taluqas were at one time an imperial demesne, and this measure, 
the ' bher, is said to have been invented by Todar Mai, the great 
finance minister of Akbar, probably to facilitate assessments only. Each 
“bher ” "was assessed m cash at rupees 26, and over and above this fixed 
cash rent a share of the grain was taken but at lighter rates than usual. 
One family held a whole “bher” or more, another only a half or a quarter. 
The “ vand,” which was in use in most taluqas of parganah Nurpur, 
was, I think, a looser measure than the “ bher.” The rents of the land 
were taken part in grain by share of actual produce and part in cash 
at fixed rates per “ vand ” varying from three to five rupees. These cash 
dues, which were called “ vangat ” or “bangat, ” always went into the 
Elijah's treasury, but the grain rents were almost always assigned in 
“ rozgiih, that is, in lien of military service, either to the actual land¬ 
holders, who then furnished one man among them for service, or to 
an outsider; in the latter case the “ bangat ” was paid to the 
Rajah, half by the outsider (the rozgiihwiilah) and half by the 
cultivators. 


In lieu of the grain rents of one " vand ” the Rajah got one soldier, 
or, according to another account, in some taluqas half a “vand” went 
to an infantry soldier, and one-and-a-half to a mounted man. The 
grain rents of a great many “vand” in Nurpur were assigned to Brahman 
families in “ dhannarth, ” i. e., for the cause of religion. 


The khun of taluqa Rajgiri was the same thing as the "vand” in 
Nurpur; hut I believe that the rozgahwalah or assignee in Rajgiri got 
the whole rents of the khun, not merely the graiu rents, as in the case 
of the “ vand.” 

In other nnirrigated tracts, when the fields were not assorted 
into “vand or khun, a part of the rents or grain rents were assigned 
in lieu of military service. For instance, in Mangarh and other parts 
of Goleir each family of Rajput, Ratin', or Thakar landholders held 
about eight ghumaos of land rent-free, in lieu of which they had to 
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furnish one man in times of peace and two in times of war to attend tho 
Rajah. 

In Kotins Kodh, and Sowar, of taluqa Bangtihal, the Kulu system 
(which I shall have to describe hereafter-) of jeola-bandi, or division 
of the fields into holdings known as jeolas, prevailed. But the name 
of “ vand ” was generally used instead ofjeola, and the “ vand ” does not 
exactly resemble the K\du jeola in its constitution. * The“gr»ton" 
or villages which make up the kotlus are scattered here and there 
at long distances on the precipitous sides of the mountains. The 
houses of the village all stand together, and wherever at not too great 
a distance, the ground is not too steep, and other circumstances are 
favorable, a part of the slope of the hill is brought into cultivation. 
These patches of cultivation, which are made up of numerous little 
roughly terraced compartments, are called “ sir.” Each household in the 
village has its “ vand,” and each “ vand ” is supposed to have an equal 
share in each sir; and, to ensure equality, the share is not taken in the 
shape of one field in each sir, but in several small plots situated in 
every corner of it; when a sir, as was often the case, was injured by a 
landslip, a rush of water or small avalanche of snow, it was tho custom 
to re-divide by phoglu, i. e., lot ( cast with marked goats’ droppings). 

These “ vands ” were not, as might he presumed, ancestral shares like 
those on which village estates in the plains are commonly held. The 
people of a village are not of one stock, and have conic to the village at 
different times. Under the Rajahs these “ vands " wore held almost rent- 
free, in lien of furnishing one man per '‘vand” for military service, and 
are therefore often spoken of by the people as their “ barto,” The only 
item paid was a small tribute of grain, which went to provision the local 
forts. There were several reasons for this light assessment;—in the first 
place Bangithal was not an hereditary possession of tho Kulu Rajahs ; 
if the people had become disaffected, the province might easily have been 
seized by either the Mandi or the Katoch Rajahs ; secondly, the lands 
were poor, and the villages were always liable to be harried by raids from 
Mandi, between which State and Kulu there was almost perpetual war; 
thirdly, besides military service, the people were constantly impressed 
to carry loads, as the only way to get from Kulu to Kangra, without 
passing through Mandi, was by the Sam pass into Kodh Sowar. This 
round-about and difficult route was, in fact, a highway in those days. 
The “ vands ’’ were not divided among sons; tho elder sons went out into 
tho world, lived for a time by serving the Rajah, and, in the end, were 
generally provided for by him by grants of other “ vands,” which had 
escheated to the crown in default of male heirs and other ways, or by 
being allowed a share in some new settlement in the waste. The young¬ 
est son stayed at home to succeed his father. In the time of the Chamba 
Rajahs the Gaddij, who held land high up on the sides of the snowy 

* We have, I think, in the vand of Bangahal the primitive type of tho Kulu 
jeola : the tenure was at one time alike in both countries, and popular in origin ; but in 
this poor and. remote tract it escaped the modifications at the hands of the Kajahs which 
it underwent in Kuju. 
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range, where the crops were of little value, paid in a fashion more like a 
tax per head than a true land rent. Something of everything was taken, 
some small sums of cash, and some measures of grain, a rope, a blanket, 
some honey, wild herbs, &e. 

152. Forma of holdings and modes of collection of revenue in. irri¬ 
gated tracts. —In the irrigated tracts peculiar measures or forms of holds 
ing prevailed, For instance, in the eastern half of the Kangra valley, 
that is, in taluqa, 1’alani and parts of Itajgiri, the fields were grouped into 
" hal” or ploughs. A collection of fields, for the most part in a ring 
fence, was rated as one “ lial,” or sometimes as tyo “ bal,” or half a “ hal.” 
The whole plot, or a proportionate share of it, founed the holding of 
one family or individual. Oiten one family or household owned many 
“ lulls or shares of “hals ’in di Cerent places, and in two or more mauzahs, 
Again, in the western half of t jie valley, that is. in taluqa Santa and Hihlu' 
the fields were divided into plots, rated as one more ghumao. A “ hal” 
ought to he that amount of land which can be farmed with one plough, 
and a ghumao is a regular measure like an acre; but, in point of fact, iu 
this valley there was little or no correspondence, either in size or value, 
between one “ hal ” and another, or one ghumao and the next. In the ini : 
gated parts of taluqa Bangalml the plots here called “ bir” were rated 
at so many “Dhanm.” A" Dharun ” is a measure of seed converted into 
a land-measure according to the amount of seed required to sow 
a plot. 

Each of these plots of inigated land, whether rated ip “ hal,” ghumao, 
or: “ Dharun,” had its own separate name and separate rental or assess¬ 
ment,—was, in fact, in some degree a little mahal of itself. The assessment 
was in fixed measures of grain, * plus some small items of cash, and was 
known as the “ puranah mul,” of old valuation. It has existed time out of 
mind without change, though temporary remissions were often given in 
bad seasons, or- to induce men to settle down on deserted holdings. In the. 
Haldun, or irrigated valley of Golier, tire rice lands arc divided into 
plots of from five to ten ghumaos called “ kola.” Each “kola” was a, 
'• mahul” ot itself, with a separate name, and held on shares by men of 
different families, who were unconnected with regard to t{ieir huldiiucj 
of “ utitr ’ or unim’gated land. The lviijahs assigned some share 
in these “kolas” to all holders of un irrigate I land who asked for 
it, without much or any regard to mauzali boundaries. There were 
two classes of “ kolas,” v'z., 1st, “ miidi,” that is, those to which there were 
hereditary claimants, or, in the language of the country, a “waris” or 
“ ililwed.if ; 2nd, " bahr, i.e., to which there were no such claimants. 


* They were nut. measures of weight, hub measures of capacity, and mu 
(is follows 2 elmhao=w l path ; 2 putln~l iliimhi ;8tliimhi=l Dharun; 0 p)»aiun«l 
hpa In some places fifty thiiuhi went, to the topa. in l ieu measure L cliulnlo is equal to 
2 h rich a sera, and in paddy measure to kaeha sfcr. In Hangfthal the assessment hoie 
a proper)ion bn tire quantity of seed supposed to bo required : for example, say that a bir, 
of plot of an area uf two Dluu im, paid a tent of ei^ht or ten Dlinnin of rice ; then its assess¬ 
ment wits said to be chawjjandi or pnnvhj'tiudi, lhat is, four or five times *he sum of thy 
teed colli. 
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These last were, down to Settlement, considered free Crown property 
and were leased from year to year. The nnidi “ kolas ” generally had a 
, cas 1 assessment, the “ baiir” kolas paid half produce into the 
Rajah s granaries. None of these “ kolas,” a few of the largest excepted 
have boon partitioned as yet. All the shareholders provide ploughs 
according to their shares or their ability. All the labor is done in com¬ 
mon, and when the harvest is got in, after putting aside from the gross 
out-turn enough to meet the Government revenue and other expenses 
the balance is divided upon the ploughs. Often four shareholder com¬ 
bine to furnish one plough. Each " kola” has an officer called the "mtme- 
dar, who manages the cultivation, collects the men and ploughs • and 
another called the “ handur,” whose duty it is to let on the water ■ this 
last office is held m turn, but the first is generally hereditary. The 
‘‘ namedar gets, as a perquisite, the head and leg of the goat sacrificed at 
harvest and. first plous'liim* 1 

*■ O O* 


In taluqas Iudaura and Kheiran, of parganah Nurpur, the only 
other tract in which there is much irrigation, no field assessment existed, 
and the revenue was collected by share of the actual produce of each 
harvest. Everywhere, in irrigated and unirrigated tracts, the regular 
land rents were increased by the addition of numerous extra cesses 
some of which went to officials, but most into the Rajah’s treasury! 
They differed in number and amount in each taluqa, but were generally 
in the form of percentages in cash or grain. Some of the commonest 
Avere the “ jmsal,” or army tax ; the “ paundh,” or war tax ; “ auruf,” or 
a tax to cover the cost of writing auru, i, e., receipts for the revenue ; 
weighmans cess, or money-tester's cess; watchman’s cess ; qdnungo’s or 
inohasib s cess,—a cess to cover the cost of conveying the Government 
grain collections to the State granary; had ha or bodli (meaning extra) and 
big are names by which some of these extra cesses were known in many 
parts of the country. Some of them survive in dealings between mafi- 
dars and proprietors, or proprietors and tenants. 


o3. Descy! pi ion of the “ banunzirl ” or miscellaneous revenue for¬ 
merly collected .—In addition to the above-described regular rents ‘and 
extra cesses on land, a number of miscellaneous items werecollectedin the 
villages, all of which went by the general name of “ banwazm, or Forest 
Department dues. There seems to have been a separate staff for the 
collection of these (lues under the Rajahs. The Sikhs generally farmed 
the “ banwazm'’ of a whole parganah or of several taluqas to one man, 
who sometimes, but not always, was also the ksirdar, who had the 
collection of the regular land revenue. Many items of the “ banwazm” 
had no direct connection with the land, and consisted of taxes paid by 
shop-keepers or artizans; but these classes lived on the Rajah’s land, not 
timber and tire-wood from his forests, and grazed their cows and iroats 
on his waste. In theory his right to demand taxes from them° was 
based more upon his position as landlord than as head of the State. 
The number and amounts of the items of the “ banwazm” differed greatly 
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in different taluqas. As an example, I give a list of them for one, viz., 
Changar Baliyar:— 


Article or profession assessed. 

Amoun t of charge. 

IhlMARKH. 

Gaddi shepherd's flock 

Rs. 2 per 100 k ead of 

) A woollen choga and a lie- 

Ghjar herdsman’s buffalos 

sheep or goats. 

V goat was also taken from 
) each shepherd. 

1 Oxen and cows paid no 

Re. 1 0 0 large buffalo 

f grazing tax apparently on 

Landholder’s buffalo, cow 

„ 0 8 0 small ditto 

> religious grounds (“gdi- 
i ki-pun”). In most taluqas 
] these dues were paid in ghi. 

,,040 


Joliika or weaver 

„ 0 12 0 per loom. 

] 

Nai or barber 

„ 0 12 0 per house. 


Dhobi or washerman 

„ 0 12 0 

ditto 

In some taUlqas these 
dues were collected not in 

Kumhar or potter 

„ 0 12 0 

ditto 

cash,'but in kind, that is, 

- each man paid some article 

LoWir or blacksmith 

„ 0 12 0 

ditto 

of his own manufacture. 

Tarkhan or carpenter 

„ 0 12 0 

ditto 


Darzi or tailor 

„ 0 12 0 

ditto 


Chamar or tanner 

Kirauk or willage watchman ... 

„ 1 0 0 or 

„ 1 0 0 

one hide. 

J 

Barhat or sawyer 

„ 0 2 0 per house, 


Lahriana, or tax on garden land 

„ 1 0 0 per house. 


Tcli or oil-man 

„ 0 4 0 per press. 

1 These are, I think, the rates 
for water-mills owned and 

Water-mills on a river 

Ditto on a hill torrent ... 

Ditto on an irrigation canal 

3 maunds of flour ... 

1£ ditto 

6 ditto 

worked by Jhiwars or 
Kahars, who were profes- 
■ sional millers ; those, owned 
by landholders and used to 
grind corn for them own 
consumption, were also 
taxed, but at lighter rates. 


The above list is taken from a report made out by an old official of the 
taluqa, but it is probably not exhaustive, for in reports for other taluqas 
many other items are entered, such as— 



Rs 

A 

P. 

Yabu or poney. 

0 

8 

0 per head. 

Shop-keeper . 

1 

0 

0 to 0-2-0 per shop. 

Lilariordyer ... ... 

0 

3 

0 per bouse, 

Sunar or goldsmith 

0 

3 

0 ditto 

Barhai or drummer . 

1 

0 

0 per house. 

Dumua or-basket-maker . 

0 

3 

0 ditto 
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Monopolies for the sale of intoxicating drugs, for distilling spirits 
or keeping a gambling-house, were granted for taluqas or single vil¬ 
lages, and the contract money formed items of the banwaziri revenue; 
so also the right to collect and sell the fruit of certain forest trees was 
leased from year to year. Even fruit trees in cultivated lands were not 
exempt; for example, the fruit of certain valuable “ harh” trees so 
situated was always sold to the highest bidder, and mango trees were 
taxed in some taluqas, the tax going by the name of “ ambakari The 
Rajahs claimed even a share of the honey from the owners of bee-hives, 
the best part of the timber of a tree which might be felled or blown 
down in a man’s field, a large fish which might bo caught in his weir 
or fish-trap, or the best hawk which might be caught in the nets spread 
in the forests. 

On the day of the Sairi festival (1st Besfikh), which answers to our 
New Year’s Day, the whole community of each village offered in hi 3 
presents or “nazars” to the Rajah, the landholders sending baskets of fruit 
or vegetables, the shop-keepers articles of their stores, and the artizans 
articles of their manufacture. The hakim, or head-man of the village, 
went with a following, and presented these gifts with an oftcringln 
cash of his own. He also made presents to the wazir and qanungo, and 
received presents himself from his constituents. 

34. When we first took the country, the right to collect the 
llevenue arrangements banwazin was sold at auction by Govern- 
made at the Summary Set- mont in titluqa leases, hut very soon after, in 
tlemcnt. March 1847, the tax or cess paid by artizans 

and shop-keepers was abolished. I notice that in the correspondence of 
the day this was treated as a matter of course, as if there was some¬ 
thing immoral or oppressive in the nature of the tax ; but now most 
people would, I think, allow that it was open to no good objections, 
and that in Kfmgra especially a tax of the kind ought to have been 
kept up. A Summary Settlement of the land revenue was made at the 
same time, grain rent being converted into cash, and all “ abwab” or 
extra cesses abolished in the usual way. 

In the same year the Commissioner, concurring with the Deputy 
Commissioner, ruled that all landholders must continue to pay grazing 
tax on their buffalos if they sent them to graze in the big wastes. 
At the Regular Settlement, however, all grazing taxes were abolished, 
except in the case of the Gujars and Gaddis, the professional herdsmen 
and shepherds. To simplify accounts the taxes on Gujars’ buffalos and 
on water-mills wore included in the village jamas or rentals, and made 
payable to the communities. The “bangat” paid by mafidars in Nurpur 
was treated in the same way. The grazing tax on Gaddi shepherds’ 
flocks was excluded from the village jamas, and the collection farmed to 
influential landholders by five years’ leases for one or two taluqas. * 

* Mr. Barnes at first leased the right to collect the grazing tax on Gaddis’ Hocks to 
thelambardars of the villages containing forest; but. this arrangement injured the Gaddis, 
whose runs are not coterminous With mauzab boundaries ; so Mr. Barnes and Mr. Bayley’ 
Deputy Commissioners in 1852, revised it, and adopted the system mentioned in the text.’ 
The rate of the tax was at the same time fixed as follows On 100 head of sheep and 
goats per annum, excluding lambs and kids, Its. 2 ; including lambs and kids, Be. 1-11-G, 
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35. With regard to the regular land revenue, it would, I think, 
Method of assessment he a mistake to suppose that Mr, Barnes made 
employed at first liegular a real mauzahwar assessment, or, in other words, 
settlement. that, having ascertained the cultivated and cul- 

turable area of each mauzah, he applied to them rates based on quality 
of soil or estimate of value of crops, and so worked out a jama or 
demand. The surface of the country is so broken, and the difference 
in productiveness of adjoining lands so immense, that it will never bo 
possible to assess a mauzah in the lump. In all the old jamabandi 
papers the demand and collections for each holding or each plot were 
given separately, the jama or demand for the whole mauzah was 
merely the sum total of the jamas of the holdings. Mr. Bai nes had 
these papers before him; when he found from enquiry that tiro people 
of any mauzah were in a state of poverty, or that there had been diffi- 
cult}" in collections, lie gave a reduction of so much per cent, on the old 
demand. When the new khewat or rent-roll came to be made out 


cadi holding got its rateable share of the reduction, unless some holders 
proved, to the satisfaction of the tahsildiir and village council* that their 
case demanded special consideration, in which case the reduction was 
divided unequally among the holdings by a rough process of arbitra¬ 
tion. What I mean to point out is this: that the old family holding 
and field assessment still lives little changed, though disguised, by 
Mr. Barnes' mauzahwar assessments. 


36. Even under native government the “maliki, ” or proprietor- 
TT ,,. . ^ . ship of a revenue-paying estate in the plains, 

^Holdings of rent-free ^ always a thing of some value, and a posses¬ 
sion which gave importance to the holders. But 
the “ Warisi ” of a holding in the hills was held very cheap in com¬ 
parison, the holdings were small, and the revenue demand was heavy ; 
a man who tilled his land with his own hands could earn a humble 


subsistence, but if he employed farm servants or sublet to a tenant, the 
profit, if any, was very small. A few traders and village officials eked 
out their living by farming a little land in this way, but the upper- 
classes, as a rule, only held land rent-free. The Jaikari Rajputs, who 
were the descendants of cadets of the families of the Rajahs, and the 
Brahmans of the first class, who kept up pretensions to" sanctity and 
book-learning, could not touch a plough without losing caste, and 
some other families, who were hereditary servants of the Rajahs, 
would have thought themselves degraded by doing so. The Rdjahs 
alienated the rents of a very groat deal of land to these families, or to 
Hindu tom pics; in “ dharmarth ” to the Brahmans or temples; and in 
“rozgah” or jagir to the Rajputs and others. The “ dharmarth ” or 
religious grants were all assignments in perpetuity. The Rajputs and 
others generally held two kinds of grants—a free grant in perpetuity near 
their homes known as their “ bf si ” jagir, and other grants, in lieu of mili¬ 
tary or civil service, varying in size according to their grade or favor at 
court. These mafidars and jagirdars assumed very nearly the position 
of landlords towards the cultivators on their grants; they were in 
place of the Rajah, who, as I have shown, was much more of a land- 
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lord than any government ever was in the plains. The Rajahs rarely 
interfered, I think, in behalf of the cultivators, who often abandoned 
their lands, or, if they hung ou, were degraded into mere tenants-at-will, 
unless they came of a well-born and numerous family strong enough 
to hold their own. The Sikhs, as they occupied the country, resumed 
nearly all the grants held by the Rajputs, or by the hereditary servants 
of the Rajahs, but generaly a'lowed them to engage for the revenue on 
somewhat favorable terms, where they were willing to do so, which was 
by no moans always the ease. At the Regular Settlement persons 
who had in this way been paying the revenue were, I think, always 
held to have a better cliaim to the title of proprietors than the 
cultivators. The first connection with their lands of a good number of 
the present revenue-paying holders might be traced to a rent-free grant 
to some ancestors. Since Settlement also, as mtffidiirs died, and their 
grants lapsed, the heirs have almost always been allowed to engage 
for the revenue; the practice of the district in this respect has been 
peculiar, and not in strict accordance with the rules or circulars in 
force in the Panjab generally. This has riot been done without good 
cause: among the agricultural population of the plains there would 
have been a strong feeling against giving to a imtfidar or his heir the 
"malilri” (a. i., proprietorship) or the "th’eka” (that is, the lease or 
engagement for the revenue) of a resumed grant. But in the hills 
the agriculturists had a humbler notion of their rights : absolute pro¬ 
prietorship was a thing created by our Settlement, and the general 
feeling was that both the inafidars’ family and the cultivators had a 
claim upon the land. 

37. Lahris are peculiar to the hills: the houses, even in many 
j 1iris places, which aspire to the name of “ naggar ” 

or town, are more or less detached, and almost 
all, whether the owner is otherwise a landowner or not, have a small 
patch of land within their enclosure, which is used ns a flower or vege¬ 
table garden, and called the I aim, or more precisely, the lahru 
soward. The whole site of the house and garden is called the lahri 
bn.su These little gardens did not exceed a few poles in area as a 
rule ; hut sometimes in the case of poor Rajputs or Brahmans, not 
landholders or jagirdars, or in ihe case of mahajans and others, respect¬ 
able merchants or shop-keepers, the lahri was considerably bigger, 
and was rather a “ Tutsi niafi ” than a true lahri. But the same name 
was also applied to the one or two small fields ( often standing 
apart from the houses) which wore generally held hy the kamins, or 
families of low caste, who supported themselves mainly by handi¬ 
crafts. These ranged from one or two roods to an acre, or an acre 
and a half in extent, and wore used for grain as well as garden crops. 
The holders did service in lieu of paying rent: in a few cases where 
the lahris were large, the service was regular ; as, for example, in the 
case of the Oliamars in some parts of Goloir, who had to cut grass for 
the Rajah’s horses, but generally when the lahris were small, it was 
irregular, and amounted only to the liability to work for a spell with¬ 
out pay if required. These lahris, of all kinds, were not charged with 

G 
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rent in the same way as the landholder’s fields, but were not always 
held free. In many taluqas at least they were charged with a cess 
known as lahriana at the rate of one rupee per lahrf, or even one 
rupee per kanal. Whether all classes of Iahris were charged with 
this cess is not quite clear. I think there was no universal rule of 
practice, but the kamins no doubt paid the cess for seasons in which 
they had not had to work without pay for the Riijah. But wherever 
the “ lahriana cess did exist, it was remitted by our Government at 
Regular Settlement, being treated as one of the “ abwabs ” or extra dues, 
which, under our system of revenue, must be relinquished. Accord¬ 
ing to that same revenue system, however, the Iahris should either 
have been brought at once on to the khewat or rent-roll, or treated 
as rent-free grants, and the grant, after the usual investigation, 
confirmed or resumed. But with regard to the small size and partly 
ornamental character of the majority of Iahris, neither of these courses 
was followed. The question as to the proper mode of treating them was 
raised in 1853-54 during the enquiry into rent-free tenures, and it was 
held that they might be considered to be " abadi ” land, or land under 
houses, and therefore not chargeable with land revenue. The Iahris 
are not entered at all in the village Settlement records (with the 
exception perhaps of a few of the larger service Iahris, and they 
appear only in the “ford lakhiraj ”); but in his Settlement Report 
Mr. Barnes mentions them in para. 244, and calls them village service 
lands held by artizans and servants. It may he observed that he 
does not say t<3 whom the service was due, or of whom the lands were 
held: the tact is that they were not village service lands in the ordi¬ 
nary sense : the holders were bound to service to the State or Rajah 
only, and held their lands of him. Of course they worked for the 
neighboring landholders, and got paid, sometimes in fixed grain fees 
at harvest, sometimes in grain, according to work done, but they did 
not in any way hold their Iahris of them, and the connection of 
employer and workman between the peasants and artizans was not a 
village institution but a family one: different families employed 
different artizans, some of whom were often residents of another 
village* 


Tbe proper lahrf or sowaru is the garden plot attached to a house or 
basi, formed when the house was built and held on the same tenures, Houses were 
built on waste, the waste was the property of the State, so the lahrf was felt to be held of 
the State, even when in fact the invitation to build had been given by a village official, 
or a landholder of influence. There is, however, another class of Iahris of a subordinate 
kind, to which I have not alluded. They are held by cultivating tenants only, not by 
artizans or laborers, Landholders of good family, m the hope of getting permanent tenants 
to farm their fields, often gave them a corner of a field, or a bit of their own house 
enclosure, on which to make a basi lahrf, (Such Iahris are of course held of the 
individual landholder, not of the State. In *>ome partB of southern Hamirpfir, where 
there is something like village proprietorship, where in fact the landholder's title was 
not so clearly limited to the area of his cultivated fields, the shop-keepers and. artizans, 
living by or on the fields of a Imulholder, present him with from eight pie to two anas 
per annum as a “ nazar ” on Sain day. This is considered to be a ground-rent fee. In some 
places a landholder will give a kamm a small plot out of his field to be held rent-free 
under name of lahn, on condition that the kainfn assists him in the begar or impressed 
labor. 
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38, I have said before that all the people grazed their beasts 
indiscriminately in waste lands among the ham- 
Kharetax or hay pro- guided only as to where they should go by 

’ certain vague rules of custom based upon mutual 

convenience. But I also mentioned that certain parts of such waste 
were appropriated, for apart of the year, by individuals as hay fields, or, 
in the language of the country, “ kharetar.” Any one passing through 
the country between the 15th June and the 15th October will observe 
that, while the greater part of the waste near the houses has been 
closely grazed, there are many clearly-defined plots in which the grass 
grows long and thick. These are the kharetars of the landholders, 
on which they rely for a supply of hay and long grass for thatching ; 
often these plots are protected by the steepness of the ground, or by 
some natural barrier, but, where necessary, the cattle are kept off by a 
temporary hedge of thorns. These hedges are put up at the beginning 
of the rains, and removed when the hay is cut; so that for the greater 
-part of the year no one but the men of the place could tell where the 
common waste begins or the kharetar ends, and in fact there is then 
no distinction, as both are grazed over indiscriminately. * The limits 
of the kharetars are fixed; the same plot is preserved each year ; most 
landholders have their kharetars, but a few have none, and others who 
might be expected to have much have very little. Generally the 
kharetar is in the waste nearest the house and fields of the holder, 
but sometimes it is near another hamlet, in a different mauzah or 
circuit, in a forest, or high up on the hills. Those who have no 
kharetar make a shift by putting a corner of a field in grass, or by 
preserving the grass on the terraces and banks of their fields. In former 
times, when there was more elbow room, the neighbors would not 
object to a man hedging round a bit of waste for a time, particularly in 
the rainy months, when grass is plentiful. In a few years lie or his 
successors would have established a prescriptive right : this is how most 
of the kharetars originated, but some, no doubt, were assigned to the 
holders by orders of the Rajahs or officials of the State. For instance, 
in some villages which have always been but scantily supplied with 
grazing land, there are families of Lab&nas who hold very large kb are - 
tars and very little cultivated land : these men keep many oxen, and are 
hereditary carriers: the Rajahs gave them large kharetars, because they 
frequently impressed their oxen for the carriage of stores. 

The landholders did not consider themselves owners of their 
kharetar lands in the same way or degree as of their cultivated fields. 
They paid no rent to the State for them, and the payment of some 
kind of rents or revenue to the State is the great criterion of ownership 

+ The grazing in common of a kharetar, after the hay was cut, would not, I am 
aware, of itself be a disproof of individual ownership of the soil, for the cattle ordinarily 
graze in common over the cultivated fields when the crops are off the ground. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is true that the general idea was that, with regard to his kharetar, a man was 
owner of three month’s grass only, not of the soil. This feeling was clear in the case of 
kharetars in the forest or open grazing grounds ; on the other hand, in the case of the 
*< Garhh kharetars” near the house or amidst the fields of a family, it inclined the other 
way. 
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in the mind of a lull-man. The Rajahs would have held that the right 
was a right to the grass only so long as the land was not granted to 
any one for the purpose of cultivation, and I do not think that the 
landholders would have denied the theory, though they would have 
objected to their kharotars being turned into fields, on the ground that 
grass was necessary to them. 

In Mr. Barnes’s Settlement papers kharetars were not distinguished 
from the rest of the waste lands : a literal rendering of the record would 
make them to be “shaiuilat deh,” or common property of the village. 
But in practice the title to the liay has been recognized to be as valid 
and absolute as that to any other property. What rights the owner of 
the hay had to trees in his kharetar, or whether Ire could permanently 
enclose or cultivate it, are questions with regard to which there have 
been differences of opinion. How rights in the kharetar have been 
defined in revision of settlement will be seen when I come to describe 
my operations. 

39. The Gujars were the only people who made a trade of selling 
milk or glu, and kept herds of buffalos: the few 
hmdholdcu'S of other castes who kept any were 
exceptionally wealthy men, Avho required a great 
deal of milk for their own consumption. There are two kinds of 
Gujars in the district, viz,, the resident Gujar, who owns fields and a 
house, aud pastures his herd in the neighboring waste, and the “ ban’ 
or forest Gujar (of Janni stock;, who has no land or fixed home, and 
moves with his herd, spending his summer in a shod on the high 
ranges, and the wiuter in the woody parts of low hills. Some few of 
late years have spent the summer in the high ranges in taluqa Rihlu, 
others have long done so in the high range in Oliamba territory, 
whence they descend in the autumn into parganah Nurpur. I have 
not come across any of them in other parts of Kangra Proper, except as 
passers-by on their way to Kulu and Mandi. 

Grazing dues on buffalos formed an item of the banwazm revenue ; 
the rates differed in different taluqas, but everywhere the Gujar herds¬ 
man, whether also landholder or not, paid at heavier rates than persons 
of other castes. In some places the dues wore charged only on milch 
cows at from ten to five kacha stirs of gin for a Gujar, and two or less 
for a man of other caste ; in other places the charge was per head on 
the whole herd, the Gujar paying one rupee per big and eight anas per 
small buffalo, and the other man four ann$ or two anas. In most of the 
old principalities the Rajahs used to put all the woods in “ thak ” (i. e., 
prohibition of grazing ) for some three months of the year, that is, for 
the rainy season. The village cattle could subsist at this season on the 
grass to be got off fallow fields and open grazing grounds. But this rule 
pressed hard on the Gujars in the low hills, whose buffalos rely greatly 
on leaves and twigs of trees; so the Rajahs gave them pattahs or grants 
removing the “ thak ” from certain plots of forest in their favor.* 

* A Gujar often trot his “soana” m the forest of a different lnauzah from that in 
which he resided and held fields. 
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The Gujars call these runs or plots their " so.ina ; ” they were the 
exclusive grazing grounds of the Gujar’s herd for the three months 
only till the “ tluik ” was removed from the rest of the forest, after 
which all the cattle of the village grazed over the whole forest indis¬ 
criminately. The Giijar’s right to his “soana” was much like that of 
a man to Iris kharetar ; it was an exclusive grazing privilege fora season 
only. He called his “ soana ” his “ warisi, ” and no doubt his right, 
though a limited one, was as true a property as any other interest in 
land in the lulls. It was held direct of the Rajah by pattah like the 
landholder’s fields, and descended from father to son. 

In Goleir and some other parts the practice of putting all the 
woods in “ th'ik” does not seem to have prevailed, for the Gujars here, 
though they often have sheds in the forest, and talk of their “ soanas ” in 
it, have no real “ soanas, ’ i. e., no defined runs or plots into which no other 
person can drive his cattle during the rains. In fact they only exercise, 
in a greater degree, the same right of common of grazing in the forest 
which any other landholder enjoys. The wandering Gujars, whom I 
have mentioned as spending the wiuter in Niirpiir, have not, I believe, 
aquired any right or title to graze in any particular tract, They have 
a head-man, who is recognised by the Chamba authorities, and who 
probably distributes the herds according to circumstances, and with the 
consent of the head-men of the Niirpiir villages. If a landholder, not a 
Gujar, got a bit of waste or forest as a grazing ground for his buffalos, 
lie called it not his “soana, but his mlienlnira. In ltsijgin some of the 
influential families hold “ mlienhiiras” which were assigned to their 
ancestors by the Rajahs; they claim the exclusive grazing all tlic yeat 
round, not for three months only. 

These “ soanas ” or “ mhenliaras ” are in the forests in the low hills, 
where the pasturage consists more of leaf and twig than of grass. On 
the “ JDhaola Dhsir, ” or snowy range, at from 7,000 to 0,000 feet above the 
sea, there is much ground free of forest in which the most luxuriant 
grass springs up in the rains; the greater part is inaccessible or too 
precipitous for even a bill cow or buffalo to graze upon, but there are 
spots here and there to which the buffalos or other cattle are driven 
up to graze in the rains. The name “dhsir,” which is the general word 
for a high mountain range, in a narrower sense is applied to such’a 
pasture ground; each run is called a “dhsir” here, just as it would be 
called an Alp in Switzerland. Only regular herdsmen or rich men sent 
their cattle to the “ dhsirs, ’ for it involved sending up a man or two 
to look after them, and constant coming and going with the milk. 
There was no system, as in Switzerland, by which a village community 
sent up their cattle in charge of a common herdsman, but several 
brandies of a family often united to do so. There were more “dliars” 
than were wanted in former times; many were occupied by herds 
belonging to persons who lived in mauzahs far down in the valley. 
Any one who had influence, or who brought taxable buffalos, would 
easily get a “dlisir from the local “kardsir.” Except in the case of a few 
Gujars, who held on steadily from generation to generation, I do not 
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think that any one acquired a “ w&risi ” or prescriptive title to a "dhar.” 
Other families from time to time gave up keeping a herd, or did not 
send it up every year, or not to the same place, so the feeling of a 
“w&risi” could not spring up. Of these cattle-runs (by whatever name 
called, “ sohna, ” “ mhenh&ra, ” or “dhfir”) the only ones recognized in any 
way in the village Settlement papers were those held by Gujar herdsmen, 
on whom alone, as I have said before, the grazing tax was maintained 
after Settlement. The Gujar’s runs wore not mapped or measured, and 
the land was lumped, with the rest of the waste, as “shamilat deh,” but 
in most cases their existence was mentioned in the “iqrarnama,” or in a 
note on tho edge of the khewat opposite the name of the Gujar. 


40. The only shepherds in Kangra Proper (excepting a few 
Kauets who keep in Bangahal) are to be found 
an^cuLT 8 8 , of a B n uepherdB? among tho Gaddis,-a.race well described[by 
Mr. Barnes m para. 281 ot his report. Ihe 
other landholders keep no flocks, though nearly every man has a goat 
or two, and some own a few sheep. This has always been the case in 
K&ngra, for the conditions of sheep-farming suit the Gaddi only. Snow 
and frost in the high ranges, arid heavy rain and heat in the low, make 
it impossible to carry on sheep-farming on a tolerably large scalo 
with success in any one part of the country. The only way is to change 
ground with the seasons, spending tho winter in the forests in the low- 
hills, retreating in the spring before the heat up the sides of the snowy 
range, and crossing and getting behind it to avoid the heavy rains in 
the summer. The shepherds’ order of march cannot be given accurately ; 
those who have to go far into the mountains for their summer-grazing 
start earlier, and are back later than the others ; but the following dates 
are approximately correct, and will show what proportion of the year 
is spent in each kind of ground :— 


At the end of November, or early in December, they arrive in 
their winter quarters in the low hills, where they remain something 
less than four months. By tho 1st of April they have moved up into 
the villages on the southern, slopes of the snowy range or outer Hima¬ 
laya, and here they stay two months or more, gradually moving higher 
and higher till about the 1st June or a little later, when they cross the 
range and make for their summer or rainy season grounds in Chamba, 
Bara Bangahal, or Liihaul. After a stay there of three ot three and a 
half months they re-cross the outer Himalaya about the 15th Septem¬ 
ber, and again stay on its southern slope from two-and-a-half to three 
months, working gradually down till about the 1st December, when 
they are ready to move off again to the low hills. 


Tho original home of the Gaddi race was on the head-waters of 
the Ravi river, in Chamba territory, to the north of the Dhaula Dhdr or 
outer Himalaya: the country behind that great range commonly goes 
by the general name of " Gadderan ” or Gaddi land ; but for a long time 
past great numbers of Gaddis have resided (for a part of the year, or 
for the whole ) and held land in that part of Kangra which extends 
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along the southern slopes of the Dhaulu Dhar from Boh, in taluqa Jlihlu , 
to Bir, in taluqa Bangahal, At least three-fourtha of those who live in 
Kangra have also shares in lands and houses in Chamba territory. 
Most of the shepherds to be found in Kangra are of these families, which 
own land in both territories, but some, notably in Nurpur, are subjects, 
of the Chamba State only. 

All tile well-to-do Gaddis in our territory own sheep and goats 
some few families as many as a thousand head, many from three to four 
hundred. They talk of them as their “ dhan,”—a use of the word which 
expresses the fact that the flock is the main source of their wealth. From 
about 800 to 1,200 sheep form a flock or “ kamMhthree or four 
men and several dogs accompany the flock, which camps out night 
and day all the year round. If a man owns many head, he takes with 
him one or more " bow41,” or hired shepherds, but commonly the men 
with a flock are all of them part-proprietors ; and if a man has very 
few head, he will not go himself, but get a friend or kinsman who is 
going to take them with his own. In former times the shepherd paid 
one tax for the winter-grazing, another for the spring and autumn, 
and another for the summer: the rights and customs connected with 
the pasture grounds of each season were different. This is still the 
case to some extent, so I must follow some order in my description. 

41. To begin with the winter pasturage. There is not much 
Winter » ban ” or of it: no good-sized patch of suitable wood or 
Rhecp-runs in the low jangle will bo found in the low hills, to which 
ulls ’ some shepherd does not resort in the winter, * 

There is little grass in these places, and what there is is 
very dry and coarse: the principal plants or trees on which the 
shepherds depend are—1st, "garna” (carissa diffusa), a thorn bush, of 
which the leaves and twigs are oaten; and, 2ndly, the basuti (adhatoda 
vasica), a small rank plant or shrub, which is avoided by cattle, hut of 
which the sheep eat the leaves and tho goats the stems. These two 
are the green meats most relied upon by the shepherds: where they 
abound the “ ban ” or shoep-ruu is held to be a good one; hut after 
them come the leaves of certain trees, viz., the bfl, the k&ngti, the 
kemble or kamil, tho dhoo, the kheir, and one or two kinds of bel 
or tree-creeper. 

The pasturable country In the low hills is all divided among the 
shepherds. They call such a division or circuit a “ban,” adding of 
course a local name to distinguish it from the rest, A forest or jangle 
extending through several mauzahs is often reckoned as one “ ban, ” 
so also a “ban” is often made up of plots of waste unconnected and scat¬ 
tered over the whole or greater part of a taluqa. 


• Some Gaddi shepherds drive their flocks os far as the low bills in Hoehiarpiir; o 
few go to the States of Mancli, Suket, and Biiaspur. 
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In the greater part of Ksingra Proper, every “ban” is claimed by 
some Gaddi family as its “warisi,” or inheritance; the exception is in 
parganah Nurpur, of which country the Gaddi's commonly say that the 
“ bans ” there are open or free, and that there is no “ warisi ” in them. 
The shepherds, like every one else who asserts a “warisi” in Kangra, 
attribute the origin of their right to a pattah or grant from the Rajah 
or State. Some families have old pattahs, others say they have lost 
theirs, but can prove possession for some generations. 


42. What this “ warisi ” in a “ ban ” amounts to is a question which 
has never been decided, and to which the parties 
interested cannot give a clear answer. In my 
opinion it was rather a “moqadini,” or managership, 
like the “ watan ” of southern India, than an 


Nature of the rights 
of shepherds claiming a 
“ warisi” in certain 
“ ban ” or sheep-runs. 


exclusive right of grazing. 


Tn former days there were more woods and fewer flocks. An 
enterprising shepherd came across an unoccupied tract: lie hung about 
the Rajah’s court till he got access, when he presented a “ nazar” or 
offering, and made his application. If his “nazar” was accepted, he 
got a pattah authorising him to graze sheep in the place applied for. 
Armed with this pattah, he set about forming a company of shepherds 
to join him in grazing the new “ban.” Next year, when the time came 
round to descend into the low country, the members of the company 
brought together their contingonts of sheep and goats, and the flock 
was formed. The holder of the pattah directed the course of the Hock, 
and acted as spokesman and negotiator in ease of quarrels or dealings 
with the people along the line of march* He was recognized as 
the “mnhlundhi” or “msilik kamlah, ” that is, master of the flock, and 
the other shepherds as bis “asiirnian” or clients, but be never con¬ 
ceived the idea of demanding from bis companions any payment 
in the way of rent. The obligation between him and his clients was 
in fact mutual, for, though bo bad the pattah for the ‘ban,” yet lie 
was responsible to the Rajah for its being properly filled, and, moreover, 
he required the company of the other shepherds for protection and 
assistance. When the flock bad settled down in its “ bail,” and the 
banwaziri collector came to make the “ginkan,” i. e., to count the 
bead of sheep and levy grazing fees for Government, the mahbindhi was 
the man who dealt with him, but every man’s sheep paid at the same 
rate.d In return for tlie extra trouble imposed on him, the “ innhlundlu” 
appropriated all the “maihini,” that is, the money paid by land-holders 
for the sheep’s droppings. In many parts of the low hills this manure is so 

• 1 have heard old shepherds pay that down to British rule it was like running the 
gauntlet to convey a flock across the low country to. its “ ban. ” Kvery petty official or 
influential landholder triod to exact, Bomething ns tho flock passod him ; a mild man 
easily daunted, had no chance, and the Gaddis picked out their ugliest customers foi the 
work. 

f In Mandi, Suket. and otheT Native States, it is generally the case that each winter 
“ ban ” ia leased out year by year at a lump sum, by which mean* the noeessity of counting 
the sheep and charging per head is avoided. But even in this case all the sheep in a 
flock pay equally, tho lump sum is dividod oqually upon head of sheep. 
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trine'll valued tliat the landholders are ready to give the shepherds 
food and drink for themselves and their dogs, and a rupee or more 
into the bargain, to induce them to pen the flock for one night on 
their fields. All the cash received in this way was and is by custom 
the perquisite of the “ mahlundhi, ” but in some places there is no cash, for 
him to take, only find and drink are given, which all share alike. 
Another perquisite of the “ mahlundhi,” which lias failed of late years, 
was the price received for sheep or goats taken for the Hajah or 
local officials. These requisitions were frequent, and involve^ a dead 
loss, as payntents were made at the “ lnikimi nirkh, i. o., rulers prices. 
Each man took his turn to supply these demands, and tile nominal 
price paid went, by custom, to the “mahlundhi. * 

I think tlic above description proves niy point, that the interest 
in a “ ban” of the w.iris. or holder of a patfcah, was of the nature of a 
« moqadmi, ” or right of management only. The waris was bomid to 
fill th i <! banif he did not, then, without doubt, it would have 
been handed, over to another man, or other sheep sent ill by the 
banwazir. Tiie waris had perquisites, but he had also duties to 
perform; if he lost his .sheep, end no longer came to the “ ban,” he did 
not vet his perquisites, and, after a time, could riot recover his position. 
There is an old saying to this effect, which I have heard used in support 
of this argunient; it runs as follows : —“ Jiski dhau uska ban,” or Anglice, 
“ no gheeo, no run. ” In Nurpdr there are families which go every year 
with their sheep to the same “ ban, ” but they are not held to have a 
“ warisi ” therein, because the duties and perquisites of a waris arc, as I 
sh ill presently show, not in their hands, but in the hands of the 
contractor of the Itajah of Chamba. 

Within the last few years, owing to the increase in number and 
groat rise in value of sheep, more than one waris has seen his oppor¬ 
tunity, and has begun to exact a fee from the other shepherds whd 
graze with him. I hear that four anas per hundred head is taken in 
this way in many places, and eight anas' per hundred in Datarpur, 
ailah Hosliiarpdr, where the Government takes only one rupee 
per hundred instead of two rupees as in Kangra. 

But this is ari innovation, unauthorised as yet by any order of 
Government or decree of court, and in other respects the duties and 
perquisites of a “ ban” waris remain unchanged. 

43. Mr. Barries, in his account of the Gaddis, says—" Two rupees 
,, ... „ , per every hundred sheep or goats are paid to our 

of Chamba by shepherds Government as pasturage tolls, and one rupee for 
gracing in one part of a, like number is paid for a similar privilege in 
tho district. Chamba ; ” 


* The waris of a “ban ” generally takes the position of loader of tho flock, so the title 
of “ malilflndlu ” is commonly applied to him, but .a man mar direct a flock and bo called 
h nlablundhi ” without having any claim to a wiiriui of tho “ ban. ” 

tt 
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This is not quite accurate; the two pel' edit, is paid everywhere? 
to our Government, but the one per cent, to the Rajah of Cliamba is 
paid only by the shepherds who graze in parganah Nurpur, and this 
one per cent (together with the “ mailani” or manure money, which the 
Rajah also hikes) is not collected, as might have been expected, in 
Chamba, but in our territory, at the same time with the two per cent., but 
by a different agency. I believe that the explanation of this lies in the 
fact that the one per cent, is not paid, really, as Mr. Barnes supposed, 
on account of grazing in Cliamba,* but rather on the principle which 
he mentions in the same paragraph, whereby the Gaddis, as imprimis 
subjects of Chamba, if fined in Kangra, used to have to pay another 
line for the same offence in Chamba. 

I said above that the Rajah gets the one per cent, in Nuipur only ; 
this is true, and in that half of Kangra Proper which lies to the east 
of the Boner and to the south of the Bias rivers, lie gets nothing; hut in 
the country between the Boner and Nurpur lie does get something, 
though not the one per cent, or anything nearly equal to it. This 
something consists of certain small sums of cash assessed on each “ban,” 
and paid without variation year by year by the shepherds in each “ban.” 
These “bans,” which pay a fixed tribute to the Rajah, are nearly all 
in tiilfiqa Ramgarli and other taluqas of the old Goler principality, f 

I may be asked to explain why the ltajah does not take one per 
cent, or some equivalent from all the Gaddi shepherds if lie claims it in 
virtue of his general aimravnete over the race, and not on account of the 
grazing in Chamba. I cross-examined many Gaddis before I found any 
who could give me a satisfactory explanation, but I made out at last that 
the cause of the difference is as follows:— 

The shepherds of the Nurpur “bans,” who pay one percent., are' all 
pure subjects of Chamba, who have no homes in our territory, and pasture 
their flocks in spring, summer, and autumn in Chamba. 

The shepherds of the Goler “ bans, ’’who pay a fixed tribute per “ban,” 
are, for the most part, men who have homes in both territories, but they 
cither stay the summer in Chamba territory, or at least pass through it 
on their way to Lahaul. 

The shepherds of the Trans-Boner and Trans-Ravi “ bans, ” who pay 
nothing, are in many intane.es men who have homes only in British 
territory, and who spend the summer in Bangahal or Kulu, or go to 
Lahaul by routes which avoid Chamba territory. 

* It should be remembered that each “dhar,” or summer-grazing ground in Chamba 
pays a fixed lump sum rent to the Kajah. The one per cent, therefore cannot be on. 
account the grazing in the “dhnrs.” If it has any thing to do with grazing in Chamba, it 
must be on account of the grazing in coining and going between the “ dhars ” and the 
winter “ bans.” 

| There is a “warisi” in these Goler <1 ‘ bans,” lint I know of one case in which the waris 
has from neglect and poverty lost his title ; since he has ceased to come the Chamba 
Bajah’s contractor has taken over the management, sending in sheep and collecting not 
the small tribute, bu-t at Niirpur rates on head of sheep. 
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There is a tradition that originally all the shepherds paid to the 
Rajah, or that at least all were supposed to be bound to pay. The 
Nurpur shepherds, being completely under the Rajah’s thumb, have 
never objected down to this day, but the others became gradually 
weakened in their allegiance, and at length openly refused to pay any¬ 
thing on account their winter-grazing in Kangra. Hereupon the Rajah 
imposed a heavy fine: the Qoler men, to avoid the fine and future 
consequences, came to a compromise, and agreed to pay not all that was 
demanded, but a light tribute instead. But the others stood firm, and 
would come to no terms; so the Rajah was compelled to content himself 
with realizing the fine from them as he could, and dropping the claim 
for the future. 


44. In pargannah Nurpur the shepherds, when they first descend 
Special arrangements f ™ ,n , the hl 8 h ™\ges, collect at Dhfmi under the 
in force among the shop- Hath i DJnir, and at a place near the to wn of 
honis who grazed in Nurpur. Here the Chamba Rajah’s contractor 
Nliri>ui ‘ meets them, and orders them off to the “ bans,” so 

many to one, so many to another. Certain families always go to the 
same “ ban," but the contractor, at his discretion, sends outsiders to graze 
with them. The company told off for each “ ban ” keep their shoep 
together in one great flock till the time comes for the “ginkari,” or 
collection of grazing tax, after which they separate, and each shepherd 
takes a line of his own.* ’flic “jnailiini,” or manure money, taken 
before the “ ginkari,” goes to the contractor; after that date it goes to 
each individual shepherd. Sometimes the contractor agrees with the 
shepherds of particular “ bans ” to take one and a half or two rupees per 
hundred head in full of all claims, and not to ask for any account of the 
“ inailani.” 


The above account will show what I meant by saying, some pages 
hack, that in the Nurpur “ bans ” the Rajah’s contractor was to some 
extent in the position held by the waris in other “ bans.” The contractor 
is always a Gaddi, and, for the time being, takes the position, not merely 
of a contractor, but also of head-man of the shepherds. Some day or other 
the question may coine up whether or no a family, which has, for a length 
of time, driven its flock to a certain “ban” along with that of the waris, 
has or has not acquired a kind of tenant right,—a right to send in sheep 
in preference to any new man whom the waris or the contractor might 
wish to put instead. In Ntirpur certain families confidently claim such 
a right. In other parts great difference of opinion would appear if the 
question was raised ; hut if long confederacy was proved, a court would 
not, in my opinion, have public feeling against it if it decreed such a 
right. 

* I have heard the shepherds in other part of Kangra abuse this Nurpur system of 
grafting as bad and wasteful, and attribute the fault in it to the want of a waris in each 
“ban ’’ to keep order. In our country, they say, when the sheep reach the ‘‘ban,” t "lie big 
flock is divided at once into smaller flocks, each of which goes once for all into a recog¬ 
nized “ bant,” or subdivision of the ban each “bant ” is grazed very carefully, the 
lambs being kept in the yan, the sheep in the centre, and the goats in the rear of the 
column. 
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43. As I have said before, in coming and going between winter 
and summer grounds the shepherds spend some 
Spring and autumn two months in the spring and three months in the 
fo a nthw/ r Mopu S of the autumn on tlie Kangra side of the outer Himalaya 
;• J>h,aula Dhar. range, in wliat arc familiarly called the “ kandi 

dhars.”* A pasture ground for a flock in these 
high mountains is generally' termed a dhar: in coinmon parlance the word 
‘‘goth” is also used, but it applies properly not to a pasture ground as a 
whole, but to the level places on which the flock is penned at night: 
there are often, therefore, throe or four “ goth ” in one dhar. Each 
dhar has its local name and more or less recognized boundaries. There 
are also two classes of dhar—the one in the bare rocky ground above 
the line of forest, described in ltliilu as a “kowm ’ and elsewhere as 
a " nigiihr; the other lower down, in or among the forests, described as 
a "kundli” ora “gakr.” These two kinds of dhar are not used at the 
same time, nor are the flocks in either for the whole five months. 
For instance, in the autumn the flocks cross the range from the 
Chamba side early in September, and spend about ten days in the 
“kowin thence they descend into the “kundli,” and stay there some 
five or six weeks: when the crops are cut and cleared off the fields 
below, they leave the wastes, and descend first to the upper hamlets, 
and then to those in the valley: they stay a month or more in these 
parts, finding pasturage among the stubble or in the hedge-rows, 
arid penned every night on some field for the sake of tire manure, Much 
the same course is followed in the return journey in the spring. 

In former times the shepherds paid a due to the native govern¬ 
ment on account of this spring and autumn-grazing under the name of 
“ lango-karu, ” i. e., crossing tax. Each dhar (if occupied by a flock ) 
paid one or two goats md the fleece of a sheep. They were collected 
by a village official known as the “ drirkar, ” who was always a Gaddi, 
and was entitled to take certain perquisites from the shepherds. In 
PiUam these dues were an item of the banwaziri, but in Santa or Rihlu 
they seem to have keen collected with the land rents by the village 
kardar. 

Until the “lango-karu” was abolished, there was sorqe rough 
management of the dhars: certain shepherds were told off to each dhar ; 
regular comers claimed a right to occupy the same ground year by year. 
But since Settlement, that is, since no tax has been levied, all the dhars 
have been free: the same families of shepherds come as before, but they 
tumble in as they can, the first coiner occupying any ground he chooses. 
This is an accepted fact in all the “ kandi” villages, except Kaniara and 
X'Jirw&neh. In these two, which contain many dhars, a “ warisi,” or title 
to some (not all) of the dhars, is claimed, and seems to he admitted. 
This “ warisi ” is of two kinds;—the one a title to, pasture, the other, in 
practice at least, only a title to manure. Fqr instance, in these two 

* The “kandi” villages are those along the side of the great range from liolt to Ufr, 
some fourteen or fifteen in all; they contain all the alpine country in Kangra Proper, 
excepting that part of laliiqa Lianguhal which is shut oft from it by high ranges. 
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villages, certain families of shepherds claim certain dhars as their own, 
meaning that they have an exclusive right to graze their flocks in them 
in the autumn. Other families, not shepherds, also claim certain 
dhars as their own, meaning thereby, however, only that any flock 
which occupies them is hound thereby to spend some days and nights 
in manuring their rice fields. All the flocks, when they descend into 
the valley in the autumn, spend some time in sitting on the fields, but, 
except in these cases, the shepherd is free to agree to sit on any man’s 
land he pleases : whether he is also free to leave the village at once 
without sitting on any land is a moot point: the general feeling is that 
he ought to halt a certain time for the good of tile village, and, with 
rare exceptions, ho always does so. In going up in the spring the dhars 
arc all free, even in Nirwaneh and Kamiara: there was always this 
distinction between spring and autumn pasturage of the dhars, even in 
former times, when they were all under official management. 

46. Most of the Qaddi shepherds, who are to be found in autumn 
Summer pasture grounds winter, and spring in Kangra Proper, have their 
of shepherds. summer or rainy season dhar, or sheep-run, in 

Charnba territory. These summer dhars are always of the higher class, 
jdiat is, above the limits of forest, on the bare heights, which at other 
seasons are covered with snow. They are held at a fixed cash rent 
direct of the Rajah of Charnba, and not of the village or township in 
whose bounds they lie, but sometimes the shepherd is also bound, by 
custom, to pen his sheep several nights on the village lands, or to present 
a sheep for sacrifice at the village shrine, to be there consumed in a 
feast by the villagers. 

I know, however, of one exception to this rule that the dhars are held 
direct of the Rajah in the case of the village of Kukti at the head of 
the Barmaor valley, which is surrounded by large tracts of waste The 
Kukti men boast that they have always held of the Rajah the lease for 
all the Kukti dhars with power to admit what shepherds they please, 
and they do not admit that the Rajah could now lawfully alter this 
arrangement. They claim in fact a kind of corporate property in the 
dhars, but only quoad the sheep-grazing, for for the same tract the Rajah 
leases the right of netting juid snaring musk deer direct to Bangahal 
men or other outsiders. 

In most of the dhars some shehperd family claims a “ warisl,” but, as 
in the case ottlio winter “ban," the flock in a dhar commonly belongs to 
several families, and not to the waris alone. In Chinota and most of 
the Cis-Ravi country, when the shepherds make up the accounts of 
common expenses in the dhar, the waris pays five per cent, less than 
his proper share ;* hut across the Ravi, in Barmaor, and again in 


* The common expenses would include rent of dh;u‘, cost of salt, cost of food brought 
for shepherds and dogs. The shepherds would ratcably divide the sum total on the head 
of sheep and goats owned by each of the company, but the head owned by the waris 
would he nndercounted to the extent of five per cent, ; for instance, if lie had 500, they would 
be counted as 475. 
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Liihaul, no such deduction is made, and all pay alike. The association 
in fact is a brotherly one, no rent or fee being given or taken. Every¬ 
where, however, stray sheep are the perquisite of the war is, or of tho 
“ mahlundhf,” who is, as a rule, of the waris family. In hurried marches 
over the passes on the snowy range it often happens that one or two 
sheep or goats are loft behind, or get mixed up in another flock. This 
would happen oftener but for the intimate acquaintance with his 
charge which I have often admired in the Gaddi shepherd; he knows 
every sheep or goat out of a flock of many hundred by sight, and has 
a name for him, founded on some peculiarity indistinguishable by other 
eyes but his own; he soon misses one which has strayed, just as a 
captain might miss a soldier of his company. The dogs are of little or 
no use in driving; they are powerful and often ferocious, and are good 
for keeping off hears, leopards, and other wild beasts, but they want tho 
intelligence and education of the Scotch collie. Leopards will follow a 
flock for days watching in their cowardly fashion for a safe chance of 
pouncing on a straggler. Lears, if they do become carnivorous, are 
bolder, and will sometimes charge into a flock by day or night in face 
of dogs and shepherds. I used to wonder wiry tho latter never carry a 
gun to protect the flock or supply themselves with game, but I under¬ 
stood later that they have a feeling that it would be uncanny or 
unlucky to do so. The local divinities or demons, who haunt each 
mountain, would, they think, revenge the blood of tho “for® naturae” by 
bringing some misfortune on the flock. For instance, the flock might 
be seized with a panic or stampede in crossing a glacier, and rush head¬ 
long into an open crevasse ; T have heard of 700 sheep being lost at once, 
in this way ; or a goat might set a rock moving on a precipitous hill 
side; 1 have seen several sheep killed thus in an instant. 

The Ohamba dhars had to bo noticed, though they are not in Kan- 
gra Proper, or even in British territory. The Liihaul dhfirs will he 
described in the chapter for Liihaul and Spiti, to which they belong. 
The only summer dhfirs actually in Kiingra Proper arc those situated in 
the kothis or townships of Kodh and Sowar, in tho taliiqa of Bangahal. 
There are some fifty-seven, of which all but eight are behind the outer 
Himalaya in that part of tho tiiluqa known as Bara Bangahal. The 
fact is that on the north side of the outer Himalaya the rain-fall in tho 
summer is not half so heavy as on the south side ; instead of heavy 
showers falling almost every day and all day, you have tine rain or drizzle, 
with many bright clear days between. The upper dliars in the “ kandi ” 
villages would be used as summer dhars, if it was not for this heavy 
rain-fall in which sheep cannot be expected to thrive. 

There is a “ warisi ” in all these Bangahal dhars ; a few are owned by 
Gaddis, one by a family living in Manili territory ; all the rest belong to 
some one of the many Kanet hamlets in Kodh and Sowar. I say they 
belong to the hamlets, because, practically, all the men of a hamlet, and 
not one Kanet family oidy, seem to enjoy equally the benefits of the 
< warisi, ” such as they are ; but in the pattahs or deeds which 1 happen to 
have seen the original grant seems to have been made in the name of 
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Some individual Kanet. Many of tlie.sc pattahs, granted by Itajahs of 
Kulu, to whom the country used to belong, are in possession ot present 
occupants of the dhars. But the chief value of a dhar to the men of a 
Kanet hamlet does not lie in the grazing; their dhars would be more 
than half empty, but for the fact that all the Mandi shepherds send their 
flocks to summer in Bangahal. The Bengalial Kanots compete among 
themselves to get the Mandi shepherds to go to their dhars, and in 
return the latter, on the way between Mandi and the dhars, stop and 
manure the lands of the hamlet with which they have agreed for the 
grazing. This is the only fee taken by the owners of the dhar, and 
they put such a high value on this manure that they not only feed the 
shepherds gratis while they stop at the hamlet, hut do so also while 
they are on the dhar, sending up extra supplies when the first are 
exhausted,-—a journey of from one to three days for a laden man. 

The Mandi shepherds pay a tax to Government on account of their 
grazing in Bangahal; the right to collect it is leased to a contractor, Who 
is entitled to take one “ paisa” per head, which equals Re. 1-4-0 per 
hundred) from shepherds who come from a distance, and one ‘dabbing or 
Rs. 2-8-0 per hundred, from shepherds who live near the frontier. This is 
what survives of a general grazing tax. which was levied in Bangahal 
down to the Regular Settlement. Gaddis used to pay at the rate of 
Re. .1-4-0 per hundred and Bangahal Kanets at the rate of one anna per 
head, or Rs. 0-4-0 per hundred. Mr. Barnes excused the Gaddis, on the 
ground that the two per cent, which they paid in winter in Kangra 
was enough to cover the whole year's grazing, and the Bangahal Kartoth 
on the general ground that no grazing tax ought to he taken from land- 
holders for grazing in the hounds of their own township. Besides this 
regular grazing tax, the kardar of Bangahal used to levy certain dues 
on the dhars under the name of “ pattah cluigai.” .For the purpose of 
assessment, each dhar was rated at so many “ bowal,” The word, as I 
have mentioned before, in its usual sense means a shepherd, hut, as a 
measure, it means a run in Which 150 sheep, or thereabouts, can graze. 
If the dhar belonged to a Gaddi, it was assessed at about fourteen anas 
per “ bowal; * if to a Bangahal Kanet, then at the rate of five anas only. 

This “pattah chugai" is still collected on each dlntr in Bara 
Bangahal at the old rates. Mr. Barnes probably intended to abolish it, if 
he knew of its existence, as he did abolish the “ lango-karu,” or siiriilar 
dues taken on the “ kandi ” dhars. No mention is made of the impost in 
the Settlement papers. But there was no real reason why it should he 
abolished; and directly after Settlement the men of Bara Bangahal 
village, who had been assessed with land tar at one hundred and twenty 
rupees, arranged with the lambardar and patwari of Kotin kodh that the 
“pattah chugai,” which produced about fifty rupees, should be maintained 
and collected directly from the owners of the dluirs, leaving only seventy 
rupees demandable from themselves on account of land revenue. Jt is not 

* The Gaddis did not ordinarily pay in casli, but in kind, at tbe following rate 
per '‘bowal,’ 1 vU., 2£ ser wool, 2 A ser rice, 2 small goats. 
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the custom in Bangahal for the dhar wiiris to take any fee from the other 
shepherds associated with him : “ the pattah ehugax is paid rateably 
by all on the number of sheep owned by each shepherd. The seven or 
eight dhars on the south side of the outer Himalaya pay no “ pattah 
chugal; ” I am not sure that they ever did. I believe that some Kulu 
Kanets frequent dhars on the range to the east of Bangahal, somewhere, 
between the Sarri and Goralotna passes, hut these dhars, which are of 
inferior quality, never paid “ pattali chugai.” 

I have written in great detail concerning these custom of shep¬ 
herds in this report, because the subject is one tor which there is no 
place in the village Settlement records. Morcove, native officials are 
profoundly ignorant of it, and Mr. Barnes’report and the old Settlement 
records contain no information. The result has beoh that, when disputes 
have come into court, very ignorant decisions have frequently been 
given. This would have happened oftener and given rise to some con¬ 
fusion, but for the fact that the parties have generally seen at the first 
hearing that they could not make the judge understand the merits of 
the case, and have thereupon, with his consent, referred it to arbitration. 

47- In order to retain in its hands the power of making new irri¬ 
gation channels where needed, the Govenx- 
Rivcra and streams. m0 nt directed all Settlement Officers to assert, 

its title to all natural streams and rivers. In Kangra the tide of 
Government, by old custom of the country, was particularly clear, and 
I accordingly assorted it (in arranging the terms of the now adminis¬ 
tration papers with the zanundars), subject, however, to existing rights 
of use possessed by shareholders in canals, owners of water-mills, or 
persons entitled by custom to erect “chip” or fish-weirs in certain 
places. The position of canal heads, mouths of mill races, and fish- 
weirs, was noted in maps, and, with regard to the last, 1 entered a noti¬ 
fication, in the interest of pisciculture, to the effect that no now weir 
could be lawfully erected without permission of the Government. 
Water-mills are sometimes owned by Jin wars or Kahili's ; oftener they 
are owned by some of the landholders, and worked by J hi wars. A tax 
on them, which used to go to Government, was, at Settlement, made 
Over, as miscellaneous village income, to the body of landholders of 
each mauzah. Chip or fish-weirs are pat up in small streams for two 
months in the early autumn, and in branches of large rivers later on 
when the floods are abating. They are put up, year by year, in the 
same place. In most parts of the district the landholders of the adjoin¬ 
ing hamlet are the persons who unite to put up the chip, and they 
consider themselves to have a vested right to do it, and would object to 
any new weir being erected within a certain distance, or within the 
boundaries of their hamlet; yet the right can hardly ho said to go 
altogether with ownership of the fields on the banks, as it is not always 1 
the case that all who own fields in a hamlet have shares in the chip. 
Prescription or custom is the great test. I have mentioned above, in 
a special way, the entries I made regarding rights in streams and these 
chips, because I hear that since then the district authorities have 
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entirely prohibited the erection of chips at the instance, I suppose, of 
some inspector of fisheries In England the Commissioners, who inves¬ 
tigated claims of the kind on salmon rivers, did strong things, but this 
is a still stronger proceeding, if 1 have been correctly informed. 


48. The tenures which I have been describing hitherto were for- 


An opinion with regard 
to ilie position to which 
holders of certain niibozdi- 
mile interest h in the land 
arc now entitled. 


mevly all of one grade. The Gaddi shepherd 
and Gujar herdsman held their interest in 
their dhars or ananas as directly of the State 
as the regular landholders held their fields. 
The same may he said of the owners of water- 


nulls, of lahrfs, or of privileges of setting- nets for hawks, or putting up 
fish-weirs in certain places ; and I do not know that the position of 
these tenures is necessarily altered by the tact that the State has trans¬ 
ferred the ownership of the soil of the wastes to the village communi¬ 
ties. The Gaddi shepherd, at any rate, who pays his grazing fees 
direct to the State, still holds his interest direct of the State. Hois 


a tenant of the State within the interest which it is reserved when 
divesting itself of the ownership of the soil. 

With regard to the Gujar herdsman, the hawk-nettor, or mill-owner, 
the case is perhaps different; they "now pay their dues to the village 
communities, and must, 1 think, he considered to hold of them. But if 
their tenancy originated before the State transferred the proprietorship 
of the soil to the /.am hid lira, they should, in my opinion, he held to 
possess a heritable and transferable title, and to be subject to pay rent 
or dues at customary rates only, or, in ease of a general revision of assess¬ 
ment, at rates to be fixed for term of Settlement by the Settlement Officer, 
at the same share of net profit as may be used in assessing the land tax. 


The actual beds of streams and the water in them belong to 
Government. If, therefore, any persons have a right to erect fish-weirs 
in them, they are tenants of the State in respect of such right. No 
dues have ever been exacted from such persons, though they used to 
send a big fish now and then to the Rajah in olden times, The lahri- 
liolder pays no rent either to the State or communities, lie is proprie¬ 
tor of his holding, but not a shareholder in the village. In one way 
ho may now be considered to hold of the village community, for, if 
his interest lapsed, the land would revert to it, and not, as before, to 
the State. 


49. ■ After these tenures, originating in grants by the State, come 
Subordinate rights «ip- others of a lower grade derived from the land- 
rivftil from the laudhol- holders. Most of the land was held by peasants 
llurs - farming their own fields, but accident often left 

more in the hands of such a family than it could cultivate itself, and a 
great deal of land was held by fannies of superior position, whose pride 
forbade them to handle a plough ; these were Brahmaus, Malayans, 
or Rajputs, engaged in trade or service, and wanting grain for trade 
or household consumption. They got grants or leases of fields in their 

] 
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own name, and, by loans of money, to buy cattle, fre,, persuaded poor 
men to settle down and cultivate as their tenants. The small kiirdars 
or village officials got the lease of much land in this way. . There was 
no difficulty, especially in the rice tracts, in getting land on lease from 
the State : a large part of the fields lay waste for want of holders ; 
hut the assessment was heavy, and coin was very scarce. The poorer 
classes, who had no capital with which to withstand a bad season, 
were constantly breaking down, and the kardar had no mercy on them. 
Hence they often preferred to hold of some well-to-do man, and pay him 
a sharo of the actual out-turn, leaving him to j>ay the State its fixed 
demand, and make what profit he could in good seasons. 

Mr. Barnes, in Ids para. 1.30, under the head of “ Incidents of tenure 
in cultivation,” says:—“ (Sometimes the hereditary ownership in thesoilis 
vested in Brahmans and Rajputs, or in persons engaged in trade, who do 
not cultivate themselves; the agents they employ are usually domestic 
servants, removable at will. But sometimes the agent acquires, by long 
possession, a prescriptive right to cultivate, and becomes a fixture upon 
the soil. He receives half the produce as the wages of his labor, and 
his superior is restricted to the profits resulting on the other half after 
paying the Government demand.” The first part of 'this description 
refers I think, to the farm servant or “ kama; ” the second to the tenant 
farmer or “opahu.”* A “ kama ” used to get, beside his board and lodg¬ 
ing, at most only eight anas a mouth, and a suit of clothes per annum, 
but I believe their wages have douoled within the last few years. 

50. Between the “kama,’' who is a mere farm servant, and the 
Class Of tenants who regular “opalui ” or tenant farmer, comes a class of 

cultivate with landlords’ men who farm the land with plough and oxen 
P lou « h - furnished by the landholder. They are called by 

various names in different localities, the name generally having refer¬ 
ence to their share of the gross out-turn, which is one-half of what 
remains after putting aside the “sat” or share formerly taken by 
Government, the “ sat” being half or a third, their share is a fourth or 
a third; if they are assisted by a “ kama” supplied by the landholder, 
they get only an eighth. .Hence originated the names, by which they 
are commonly distinguished, of chautogu, trihana or atholu tenants 
In Palarn they arc also called phuk-pholu, a name which I believe 
conveys the idea that such a tenancy is a livelihood for a single soul 
only. The custom is for the landholder to engage with men of this 
class at the beginning of the year for the year only, giving them some¬ 
thing at the time by way of “ sai ” or earnest money. It is of course 
impossible for any kind of tenant right to grow up in land farmed 
in this way from year to year only. 

51, The true tenant farmer or “ opahu ” finds his own livestock 
Tenants whooultivate and implements , il lie resides on the land he 

with their own ploughs, cultivates, lie is generally distinguished as a 
&c “basuu” or “basiled opahu.” If he lives in the 

* The word ‘-bijlini” is often applied to an owner of the land to distinguish him 
from the mere tenant farmer or ” opahu.” 
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village, hut not on the land, he in called simply an “opahu,” or an 
“adhso,” or a “kivstin;” and if he comes from another village to culti¬ 
vate, a “ lial clnik, ” “ bhutri,” “opra” or “ dudliarohar opahii.” 
The last word implies that he has put up some kind of shed on the land 
in which to stay the night when necessary. These “opahus,’,’ with the 
exception of a very few who pay “runi,” that is, a fixed rent in grain 
and cash, are all metayer tenants, sharing the gross produce with the 
proprietor in proportions which vary according to agreement or 
custom of the locality. When the grain is in the heap, the foes due to 
the weighman, watcher, and rural artisans, are first deducted, and the 
remainder is then divided. In most localities the proprietor gets a 
half even on unirrigated lands, but if tenants are scarce, or the soil not 
very good, he gets only two-fifths or one-third, or in some cases one- 
fourth. On the other hand in good irrigated lands, he gets more 
than a half. For intance, in Giroli, Bandl and Chari, exceptionally 
fertile villages in taliitpi llihlu, the produce of the irrigated lands is 
generally divided between proprietor and tenant as follows:—The 
“purana mill,” that is, the old Government demand, so many measures 
of grain, is first taken out of the heap by the proprietor; then the seed 
corn, with half as much again as interest, is taken out and appropriated 
by the person, whoever he might he, who supplied it at sowing time. 
The remainder, after deduction of village servant fees, is divided half 
and half between proprietor and tenant, but the proprietor, when the 
tenant share is ascertained, recovers from him a fee often per cent, in 
grain under the name of “ panchofcra.” No where else does the proprie¬ 
tor get such an extraordinarily large share of the produce: in the 
Hahlun he only gets half, and in the best irrigated lands of Palarn and 
Kfijgiri only .half, plus a fee, called “karda” or “panchotra,” at the rate 
of five kaeha sets per kacha maund on the tenant’s shave. In Itajgiri 
and. Palam the produce of a field of sugar-cane is divided as follows:—• 
If the proprietor and tenant go halves in the expenses of working the 
press and the caldron, then the “gur” or molasses is divided half and 
half; if the tenant bears all expenses, then the proprietor gets only one- 
third. * 


52. The tenant farmer, in addition to his rent, is bound to give 
Services rendered by three days’ work in the year on any other land 
tenants to landowners. his landlord may have, if asked to do so. This 
service goes by the name of “jowiiri.” One day, 
called “haletar,” is taken at ploughing time, another (“daretar”) at 
reaping time, a third at “karoti” or mowing time. In some places 
only two days’ work is given instead of three. The landlord has to 
find the tenant food for the day. This custom of “jowiiri” prevails 
generally in Kang'ra, IIarmrpur, and parts of Derail: it is less defined to¬ 
wards the plains and in parganah Nurpur; there, particularly in taluqas 
ludaura and Kheiran, the proprietor's work their tenants in a rougher 

* Tt is calculated in making account of working expenses lliat it; takes twelve men 
and twelve oxen to work a sugar-press, caldron, &c. The owner of the plant, whether lie 
be the proprietor or tenant, charges for wear and tear of the press and caldron respectively 
two or three kach set's of “gur” the day. 
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an! looser fashion getting whaf work they want out of them, hilt 
following no fixed rule. 

When a handhold w goes on a visit, or entertains a marriage party, 
the tenant carries his handle, or comes to work in the house, getting 
food while so employed. This, though generally done, is not always or 
strictly enforced. 

A landholder only expects service of these kinds from a regular 
tenant, that is, from a family which holds a whole farm of hitn, between 
whom and lunnelf there is a permanent commotion. The outsider, 
who comes from another village to cultivate certain Holds for a season, 
or the man who holds a stray field only, would not be expected to do 
any service. 

It is a general custom in Hannrpur, Rajgiri, and parts of Pill am 
for the tenant to present to his lan llord, on “ Sairi ” day, an offering of 
a'dish of walnuts, or a hunch of plantains. If the tenant is also an 
artizan, he presents some article of his m umfaeture, such as a pair of 
shoes, a bottle of oil, the legs of a bod-stead, &c. 

53. With regard to time of change or eviction of tenants, the 
„ , general custom is, that, if a landlord puts in a 

date for evicting a tenant, man to cultivates the autumn crop, ho must lot 
or chunking Helds in his him hold on for the spring crop also; whereas, 
occupancy. if he puts him in before the spring crop, he may 

evict after it is harvested. The explanation of this is, that the autumn 
crop puts the farmer to greater expense and trouble, and it is therefore 
thought that he should be allowed to work out in a second harvest the 
benefit of the labor and manure put in for the first. But in some 
exceptional places the spring harvest is the most important, and there 
in consequence the rule is reversed. * 


’ 51. This rule would apply to eviction of any class of tenants, but 

Prevailing midland- * hu onl T C ‘ aSS which 'Y e fdfc \y tho to l»>ld 

ition britwoou proprietors it*oin yo&r to ycd>L, or tor ony liMWost only, <iro the 
umliormntRvvitli _ regard phuk-pholus and others who farm with landlord’s 
right of proprietor to pi 0U ahs, and tlia “ opra opahus ” and others who 
come from other villages. 


Bitween the “baslku opihus” (who have been induced to settle 
down on the land, ami build themselves a “ basi ” or homestoad on or 
near it for the purpose), and their landlords the feeling or understand¬ 
ing is different. There is no deed or express verbal agreement, but 


* This general custom is express,sd in a popular rhyme :■— 
Jiski Sairi, ushikf Nhu : 

Jis ne Bhari ushi no Biai. 

English, : 

His autumn, his spring harvest : 

His betiirothed, his bride. 
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the implied contrast is that the tenant shall hold so long as he farms 
well and pays his rent; or in other words, “ fci qasur,” that is, till com¬ 
mission of fault against his tenure. * 

Between the landlord and the other village “ opahus, ” who do not 
reside on the land, ami lived in the village before they got it, who 
perhaps practise another trade besides farming, the feeling is rather 
that the tenant holds not “ ta qasur, ’’ and not from year to year only, 
but for an indefinite time until it is to the advantage and convenience 
of the proprietor to dispose otherwise of the land. 

I have been talking of course of the fields which form a tenant’s 
regular farm, not of stray fields, which he may take up in excess from 
time to time. 

This distinction, which I have drawn between the “basiku opahu, ” 
or tenant settled d wo oo the laud h; farms, and the “opahu’’ whose 
home, though in the neighbourhood, is not connected with the farm, is 
one which is, 1 think, generally r cognized. It is based on the presump¬ 
tion that in the one case to induce the tenant to move, build, and settle 
down, he must have been led to expect some permanence of tenure ; 
in the other case the same presumption does not arise. But to say that 
by custom and feeling of country the. whole question of right depends 
on, whether the tenant lives on the land or not, is to say too much, and 
to draw a more distinct line between the two classes than really existed 
or exists. In point of fact, the degree of length of occupancy also 
carries great weight. Mr. Barnes, in the passage already quoted, says— 
“ Sometimes the agent acquires, by long possession a piexsriptive right 
to cultivate, and bjcon.es a fixture upon the soiland I can say that in 
iny Indian experience I have not met with any race in whose minds 
the idea of right to a thing seems to grow up, out of mere enjoyment of 
it, so quickly as in the minds of the men of these hills. Therefore, even 
where the tenant does not live on the land, if ho has held for many 
years, or if the tenancy has descended to him from father or grand-fatlier, 
it is felt to he a very hard case If he is evicted without some strong 
cause. 

As to the “ basiku opahus ” (particularly those who hold of proprie¬ 
tors, who have a caste or family prejudice against fanning themselves), 
no one can talk much with them without seeing that 1 hey at least 
believe themselves to have seme kind of right of occupancy. In 
the Pitlam particularly I olserve that these of old standing conceive 
themselves to have a right to hold from the proprietors parellcl to the 
right the latter have to hold of the State. The proprietors in fe nner 

* At several meeting's of proprietors and tenants held during Settlement, the people 
wero asked to explain what they considered a fault or “ qasrir M which would justify 
ti proprietor in evicting a tenant of this kind. They agreed in saying that it must be 
a fault strictly connected with the farm, and causing loss to the proprietor, such as con¬ 
tinued bad farming, stealing from the threshing floor, or failure to pay the rent punctually, 
where the rout is a fixed sum. I remember myself putting to one meeting the ease of 
a tenant whom I supposed to have lost his temper about a trifle, and to have given a 
deal of abuse to his landlord. I asked whether such conduct would bo a fault justifying 
eviction, and was told at once that it would not, though there is a particular dislike 
of abuse in the hills, 
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times only held of the State so long as they did service and paid rent 
punctually ; so the tenants conceive themselves to hold of the proprie¬ 
tors. Jlist as the hold of the proprietor or crown-tenant, weak at 
first, became strengthened by long possession and descent from father 
to son into a “ w.irisi ” or recognized right of inheritance, so the same inci¬ 
dents have strengthened the “ opahus ” hold on his farm. I have heard 
tenants of this class, speaking in evident good faith, define their own 
interest and that of the proprietors in the land as follows :—“ They are 
( “ malik”) owners of the (“sat”) first half of the grain, and of the 
(“theka”) business of paying the revenue, and we are (“ malik ” ) owners 
of the (“krat”) remaining half, and of the (kfisht) business of 
cultivation.” 

And if you question the proprietors, they will admit that a “ basiled 
opiihu, ” even of short standing ( unless lie received the basi or homestead 
ready-made from the proprietor ), ought not to be evicted, except for 
grave fault, and that it is a great sin (“ pap ”) to evict one of old standing 
( whether his progenitor got the basi ready-made or not). 

I remember that this was allowed nem. con. at a meeting of proprie¬ 
tors held in 1808 in the Palam, and that they readily approved at the 
same time of a proposal to enter in the “ iqiarnamtts, ” an agreement 
permitting such tenants to sue, if dispossessed without grave offence, not 
only for full compensation for buildings and improvements (trees planted, 
stones cleared, fields extended, &c. ), but also for damages for eviction. 
A very similar proposal, communicated to the proprietors in 1807, 
which included not only the “ basiku opulm, ” but every regular tenant 
who had held since Sikh times, was very generally assented to in all 
four parganahs. 

Neither of these proposals were carried out for reasons which 
will be mentioned hereafter in describing the manner in which revision 
of Settlement was effected. But before the Tenant Act was passed’ 
some few suits were brought in Settlement courts by “ basiku opahus „ 
who had been evicted. With iny concurrence decrees were given for 
re-instalment, in default of payment by the proprietors of certain sums 
by way of compensation and damages. I noticed that the juries who 
assessed the damages gave more than I should have awarded, and that 
the proprietors paid the money without feeling themselves wronged. 
Again, at commencement of revision of Settlement in 1865, I convoked 
mootings of proprietors in all four parganahs, and asked them if 
any classes of tenants, by custom of country, were entitled to the 
status of hereditary cultivator (“ maurusi”). The Hamirpur meeting 
said that “basiku opahus” should be considered hereditary, and 
the Debra meeting the same with regard to all regular tenants of 35 
years’ standing. * 

* The other two, i. the Kitngra and Nfirp&r meetings, awarded the hereditary 
status to none but cx-proprietors and cleavers of the waste ; they were presided over by 
Tahsfldars working in the .Settlement Department,—men who had been lately engaged in 
nmaking hereditary tenants in the Amritsar Division ; the two former meetings, on the 
ontrary, were presided over by old Tahsfldars of the district, of whom one was himself a 
hill-man, 
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55. I have quoted these incidents of my work to show what the 
. ,, . , , , ,, feeliim of the country i.s, and to prove what I 

old resident tenants of a began by saying, viz,, that a basiku tenant is 
kind which deserve to felt to have strong claims, and that a similar 
be protected by law ? feeling exists in favor of other tenants who have 

held for very many years. Whether these claims ought to be left as 
moral claims to the good feeling of the proprietors, or whether they 
ought to be recognized by the law and protected by the courts, is the 
question. Under native rule in the hills there were no law courts ; 
the Rajah or his wazir, in the times of the Rajas, and the kardars, 
in the times of the Sikhs, were the authorities to whom a tenant might 


have complained if evicted. Such complaints were sometimes made : 
more than ono of the old kardars or wazirs who still survive have 


told me that they remember occasionally taking up such complaints 
against a proprietor, and inducing him to re-instatc the tenant. I 
must say, however, that they did not profess to remembeJ any case 
in which they compelled a proprietor by a direct aorder to re-instatc ; 
they said they brought the parties together, remonstrating with the 
proprietor, and telling the tenant to humble himself and beg pardon. 
This they found sufficient in those days, as it was not then safe to get 
a bad name with the authorities, or disoblige a man in power. 

Against this positive evidence of one or two old kardfirs must ho 
put the negative evidence contained in the replies to similar questions 
given to me by two or three of tnfc jagirdar rajas of the district. In 
former days, said they, we were the real landlords ( “ nuilik ”), the 
present proprietors were our tenants ( “ asanu ” ); we had nothing to do 
with their tenants, the “ optihus, ” and should not have interfered to 
prevent their eviction. 

I have also questioned many landholders; some say that neither 
rajah nor kardar would have ever listened to an “ opahu’s ” complaint of 
eviction; some say that occasionally it would have been attended to, 
or that a self-constituted village jury or “ panchayat ” nowand then took 
up such cases, and compelled the proprietors to bow to public opinion 
and re-instate the tenant. 


It must be remembered that for some time past there has been a 
general feeling among the landholders and upper classes of the Panjab, 
that our Government interfered too much at first Settlement for the 
protection of the tenant, and is likely to do so again. Their first 
impulse therefore, when questioned by a Settlement Officer, is to admit 
nothing from which a tenant right might be presumed. 

But even if it be held proved that in former days there was no 
law, or custom having the force of law, under which a tenant could 
claim a right of occupancy, that fact will not of course settle the question 
in the present day. The domain of law was then very limited ; society 
was, as it were, composed of a chain of jurisdictions or hakim it, in each 
of which personal government prevailed ; the head of a family, the 
head-man of a village, the kardar, kbtwal or wazir of a taluqa, the 
rajah of a principality, each within his own line, was more 01 less of a 
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despot, and the superior, except in a case, where hi.s own interest was 
concerned, was very unwilling to interfere with the action of the inferior. 

Another reason why it is hard to argue from the past, or to say 
what the Law or custom then was, is that circumstances have changed 
so greatly. Formerly in Kangra the supply of tenants was much loss 
than the demand; proprietor.-, have often told me that they used to 
have to coax their tenants to settle down and stick to their farms : the 
proprietor’s interest was in those days a sufficient guarantee to 
the tenant that he would not he evicted except for some very grave 
cause ; and if he was evicted, he could easily get another farm, or, if 
enterprising enough, get land from the State and become a proprietor. 


Under such circumstances, without doubt, disputes about eviction 
between proprietor and tenant must have been few and far between, 
and it is therefore not surprising that it is now difficult to produce- 
precedents to show how such disputes were decided when they did occur. 

On the whole my opinion is that a Settlement Officer would not 
be justified in recording even the “ basikii op aim ” as having by custom 
a right of occupancy, nor would a court be justified in decreeing such 
a right under Section 8 of the Panjab Tenancy Act. There is no 
sufficient proof that they enjoyed something equivalent to a legal title 
to such an interest in former times. 

There remains the question whether any special act is required 
for their protection against arbitrary eviction. I do not know that it 
is necessary, but I think that an act which left the proprietor at liberty 
to evict, but gave the tenant a power to sue for damages for evic¬ 
tion, would not be unjust to either party, and no real innovation. It 
might be left to a jury to award the damages with regard to the value 
of the farm and the existence, on the contrary, of any justification of 
eviction in the way of fault against his tenure on the tenant’s part. 
Any act which compelled the proprietors to come into court and prove 
a fault before evicting would, in practice, he unfair to them. Our 
courts are not delicate instruments ; they have the record before their 
eyes, but see things out of doors darkly. It would be hard to prove 
faults against the tenants, and their position would become unnaturally 
strong, and their old relation to the proprietors would he destroyed. 


56. But it is 

Enquiry into trmar.t 
rijihtinade at first Settle¬ 
ment. 


not likely that any act will be passed, and then alt 
these “basiku” tenants will become mere tenants- 
at-will * if the courts take the view I antici] ale, 
all at least, except those recorded in Mr. Barnes, 


# I expect that a good many will bo evicted in a few yerrs time. The proprietors 
increase in numbers, are taking more and more to farming, and want the land for their own 
ploughs. Where estates are very small, as in theso hills, and both proprietor and tenant 
are more peasant farmers, then when both really require the land, it is not unfair that the 
tenant should have to give way. Hitherto few evictions have taken place, partly because 
of tbo old feeling against it, but mainly because the law was uncertain : of the few evicted 
between Regular Settlement and revision a good many were reinstated by the courts for 
no other reason than because they proved more than twelve years’ occupancy. I may as 
woll mention here that the courts have moro than once ruled that a tenant cannot be 
turned out of his “foasi” or homestead on the land, even if he can be evicted from the farm 
itself. This is a great protection to the “ basikfi ” tenant, and the ruling is, I think, no 
unfair, and should be maintained. 
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Settlement papers as "morns!” or hereditary. The paper which pur¬ 
ports to define the status of the tenants is the "iqramamah,” In every one 
there is a clause, headed “notice of hereditary and non-hereditary 
tenants,” which either contains or refers to a list which professes to give 
the names and status of all tenants, or commonly of all hereditary 
tenants only. But sometimes instead of a list there is a dry notice to 
the effect that there are no hereditary or non-hereditary tenants in 
the village, as if the comprehensive meaning of the terms had been 
overlooked from ignorance, for the other papers of the same village 
often show that the proprietors did not farm all their lands themselves. 
The lists appear to have been made out as follows :—The tenants, 
whose names were entered in the measurement papers, attended before 


a jury or committee of villagers, who were told to make out a list of 
those entitled to the hereditary status. This was not a bad process— 
better than that followed in many districts of the plains, but itwasroughly 
and imperfectly carried out. In the first place many tenants’ names had 
been omitted altogether by the amins and patwaris ; in the next place 
the committees of villagers decided upon no fixed principles. It is not 
possible to say why they gave one man the hereditary status and 
refused it to another. Moreover, there is nothing to show that every 
tenant came before them and had Iris claims deliberately considered. 
There is no definition of status of any kind attached to the names of 
most of the tenants : while some are dubbed hereditary and others non- 
hereditary, many more are entered as tenants simply without further 
specification. Probably they wore passed over as having no claims; 
but the process was so rough that the presumption is felt to he any 
thing hut a reliable one. 


57. All that I 

Right of occupancy 
belonging to certain 
classes of tenants by cus¬ 
tom of the country. 


have written as yet refers to the ordinary tenant, 
that is, to the man put in by a private landholder 
to farm land already in tillage, not to the tenant 
who originally held as proprietor, or who reclaimed 
the land he holds from the waste. 


It may be worth while to give some instances of ways in which 
landholders in Kangra sometimes lost the position of proprietor while 
they retained the cultivation. Perhaps the Rajah assigned the rents 
or revenue of their lands in “ rozgah” or “maafi” to some courtier, priest, or 
official. Assignees of this kind, if they Jived on the spot, or enjoyed the 
grant for a length of time, acquired, in all men’s eyes, a kind of property in 
the land, and reduced the cultivating proprietors to a very subservient 
position. When the Sikh Government resumed a grant of this kind, to 
break the blow, they allowed the ex-maafld&r to engage for the revenue 
and collect the grain rents as before. We did the same in many cases 
when wo first took the country; and at Regular Settlement the man 
who paid the revenue was recorded proprietor. 

Again, proprietors who got into debt or arrears of revenue often 
agreed with some hanker, corn-merchant, or village kardar, that for a 
time he should pay for them the revenue, and recoup himself by taking 
from them half the out-turn. This was also the form of the only 

K 
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kind of mortgage known ; when a man, he he kill'd sir, creditor or mort¬ 
gagee, was allowed to lemain long in such a position, the origin of his 
connection with the land became forgotten or hard to prove, and the 
old proprietors sometimes sunk into tenants, or were made so by error 
at first Settlement. Public feeling in Kiingra undoubtedly awards a 
strong right of occupancy to all tenants of the ex-proprietor class, no 
matter in what way they may have lost grade. 

As to the reclaimer of waste, the waste being, as 1 have explained 
already, all State property or no man’s land, it followed that no 
private person liehl any which he could make over to another for cul¬ 
tivation, and that the man who first cleared a field must hold it as a 
crown-tenant or proprietor, not as an “opaliu.” This was the rule; but 
in the Sikh times, when the kiirdavs could do much as they liked, a 
petty kardar, or village official, would sometimes induce a man to break 
up waste with the idea of becoming a proprietor, and then dishonestly 
get the land entered in the Revenue paper in his own name ; or 
perhaps it would be understood that tlio land would stand in the 
kardar’s name, that he would take grain and pay cash to the State; hut 
in such a case it is certain that there would be another understanding 
between the parties entitling the cultivator to permanent occupancy. 
Without such an understanding no man would have gone to the expense 
and trouble of breaking up waste in those days. If, therefore, a man 
occupying the position of a tenant can prove that the land when lie 
first got it was waste, then it is certain that, by feeling of the country, he 
is entitled to a right of occupancy ; the only exception which can he 
imagined would he a case in which the cultivator had been at no cost 
of his own, and supported aud supplied with stock by the grantee, but such 
cases, I think, very rarely occurred in practice; the proprietor would 
have to prove the exception. 

The tenants -who are ex-proprietors are now protected by para. 2 
of section 5 of the Panjab Tenancy Act. The next paragraph of the 
same section might, in my opinion, he properly used to protect the 
tenant who has cleared the waste. For what is the argument which 
in the plains of the Panjab makes it equitable to.give a right of occu¬ 
pancy to a tenant who represents a family which settled as cultivators 
in the village st the time when the proprietors founded it in the waste ? 
It is this: that but for the co-operation of the tenants it may be 
presumed that the proprietors would have been unable to acquire the 
property. In ICangra a single field reclaimed from the waste by a 
tenant is a parallel case; so long as it was not broken up, it belonged to 
the State and not to the present proprietor, who would probably have 
never acquired it but for the co-operation of the tenant; both parties 
interest or property in tho field commences from the same date. 

I think that this same interpretation of the Act might with advan¬ 
tage he entended further, so as to give a right ol occupancy to any 
tenant whose family has farmed the land from the date on which it 
was first acquired from the State by the present proprietors, whether 
the land was old wasto when so acquired, or only lately fallen out of 
cultivation. This would include cases which did, no doubt, not unfre- 
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quently occur, in which some small kardar, banker, or shop-keeper 
took up land abandoned by its original holder, inducing some man of 
the peasant class to settle down upon it as his cultivating tenant. 1 
feel sure that such a ruling would not he opposed to the feeling of the 
country; the courts must decide whether it is opposed to the wording 
of the Act. 

58. Where two parties not related to each other have interests 
“ Adh sills” ami ni 0,10 holding, it is ordinarily simple enough to 
“ fcianjhlfi.” say which is the proprietor and which the tenant: 

the cultivator pays tlio “sat," or lord’s share of grain, to the other, and is 
the tenant; the non-cultivator takes the “sat,” and pays revenue to the 
State, and is the proprietor; * but in some holdings it is found that a 
double interest of a different kind exists; the cultivator and non-euitivator 
divide the “sat” between them, and pay the revenue share and share alike. 
Here there is nothing on the surface to show which of the two parties 
is the proprietor and which the mere “adh sail, 1 ' to use the local term 
for a member of such a partnership. Probably the cultivator was pro¬ 
prietor, and admitted the other to the partnership, or the reverse may 
have been the case, or it may be that both parties were from the first 
half and half proprietors, though one cultivates the whole. 

} 

Another kind of partner is the “sanjhi.” The term “ adh sail 
implies partnership in payment of revenue, the term “ sanjhi ’’ partnership 
both in payment of revenue and cultivation. 

Proprietors who had more land than they could manage often took 
a friend into such a partnership, dividing the grain and payment of 
revenue with him half and half, or on the number of ploughs put in by 
each. Here, again, there was nothing on the surface to distinguish the 
“sanjhi” from the proprietor, 

Mr. Barnes does not mention the “sanjhi” in his report, but be 
alludes to the “ adh sail,” and says that the tenure arose as a compromise 
in cases where it was not clear whether the cultivator or some other 
person had the best claim to proprietorship. The wording of the allusion 
convoys the impression that he considered the ” adh sabs’ ” interest a 
permanent one, but .be did not define their rights in this or any other 
way in the village records. In an “ adh sail ” holding, if those records 
are referred to, it will commonly be found that' one of the two parties 
was entered as proprietor, and the others merely named in the column 
of notes as “ adh sail, " or sometimes both parties are simply entered as 
proprietors without any reference to the “adh sail ” arrangement: often 
also the name of one party is found to have been omitted altogether by 
error. The entries in respect of the “sanjlns ” are equally vague and 
unreliable. 


# Talcing the “ sat,by-the-byo, is no sura proof of proprietorship, for in most parts of 
the district a maafidar takes from the cultivators, who may or limy not be proprietors, 
the same Share of the produce which a proprietor would take from a tenant. Again a 
proprietor pays the "shL" to lus mortgagee, and the latter pays the revenue to the State. 
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It may have been the case now and then that the "adh sfifi” tenure 
arose from a compromise, but by all accounts it commonly arose from 
the free act of a person in full possession as proprietor,—some one who 
could not cultivate himself or get a tenant to settle down on other 
terms, or who could cultivate but found difficulty in paying the revenue, 
and bribed a capitalist to help him by admitting him to partnership. 

Supposing it can be shown which of the two parties in a holding is 
the original proprietor or waris, then I observe that present native 
feeling attaches little weight to the claims of the others, i. e., the “adh sail ” 
or “ siinjhi.” It presumes that the proprietor admitted him of his own 
free will to the partnership, and can dissolve it when he likes. If, how¬ 
ever, it could be proved in any ease that both parties’ interest in the 
land began at the same or nearly the same time, that, for instance, one of 
them got a lease of fields from the State, and immediately associated the 
other with himself, then the fooling would be in favor of making both 
parties proprietors, or at least of declaring the partnership indissoluble, 
except by mutual consent. Again, when the “ adh saH " cultivates, his 
rights as a tenant may be very strong, though, as “adh sali ” he holds at 
will. I observe that the claims of such a tenant are, in practice, consi¬ 
dered strong; the fact that the proprietor conceded so much is proof 
presumptive that the tenant helped him through difficulties which might 
have cost him his land, or that at least great inducements were held 
out to induce the tenant to settle down. 

Statistics of area for . ^9. At para. 137 of his report Mr. Barnes 

each pargannk com- gives the distribution of the area of Kangra 
pared with those of first Proper into parganahs. I give below, for compari- 
survey, son, tire present distribution as ascertained by the 

Settlement Survey* :— 


Khalsa. 


Name of pargannh. 

Barren. 

Cutturable. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Kangra . 

Nhrpfir . 

Detail . 

Hamirphr. 

Acres. 

486,463 

174,193 

128,294 

109,013 

Acres. 

26,881 

20,097 

16,003 

•27,862 

Acres. 

103,413 

100,260 

101.397 

108,431 

Acres. 

616,767 

294,646 

246.764 

306,306 

Total of Kangra 
Proper 

967,963 

90,903 

413,497 

1,462,363 


Jagfr and 
nifiafi 


Acres. 
61,324 
32,384 
73,M3 
104,819 


Acres, 

878,081 

826,930 

319,607 

410,126 


272,380 ! 1,73 4,743 


* It is not altogether true that the areas given in the table are taken from the Settlement. Survey, as 
parts of them, which makeup the areas of the three unsettled political jaglra, are taken from the Revenue 
Survey MauzullwAr Bonks according to subjoined detail 


DlirAU, OF AREA. 


Parganah. 

Jaglr. 

Darren. 

Culturable. 

Cultivated. 

Total, 

Der/ih . 

Hamirpilr . 

( Golor 

(Sibil. 

Nadauntl ... 

Acres, 

... a,«i 

25,548 
33,082 

Acres. 

2,41 6 
3,463 
686 

Acres, 

.9,729 

34,462 

21,909 

Acrofl, 

35,206 

62,463 

66,577 

Total for unsettled jiigirs 

... | 62,591 

6,565 

66,090 

124,246 
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Tho difference between the total acreage here given and that given 
in the introduction to this report amounts to 3 1,009 acres, and is due to 
discrepancy between the Revenue Survey and Settlement measurements. 
The difference is less than 2 per cent. 

It is useless to attempt to compare the above distribution into 
parganahs with that given by Mr. Barnes, as the distribution has been 
completely changed; but I give below his total average for the four 
parganahs, which will be found to differ very largely from mine, partly 
from the errors of account noticed in the introduction, and partly from 
causes not there mentioned, and which I can only guess at, such as 
difference of measurements, omission of the area of political jagtrs, &c :— 



Barren. 

,1 

Culturable. 

Cultivated. 

Jugfr and 
in a i if l. 

Total. 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Total of tlio four 






parganahs give in 
para. 1117 of Mr. 






Barnes’ report ... 

108.91W 

08,021 

33(1,385 

80,020 

1,580,387 


The real, difference is even greater than the apparent one, for the 
above figures include the areas of three tiiluqas since transferred to 
other districts, and not included in my table. 


To show the increase of cultivation in each parganah since last 
Settlement, I give the cultivated and uncultivated areas of each of the 
present parganahs by the Revenue Survey and the present Settlement 
measurements.* 



AH HA EXTRACTED FUOM 
itEVjfiNi.'iB Survey 
llAUZAiiWAii Books. 

Area iiy present 

MEASUREMENTS. 

DiifFEnrcxrn, pr.us and 
MINUS. 

Kamo of pargnnuh. 

Cultivated. 


5 

H 

Cultivated. 

r d 

$> 

1 

| 

!-> 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

p 

V 

W°i 

lCangm 

iia,33J) 

584,908 

098,247 

127,933 

550,148 

678,081 

p 14,594 

m 34,700 

m 20,166 

Miirpbr 

07,752 

205,373 

333,125 

115,402 

211,408 

326,930 

p 17,710 

m 23,905 

m 6,195 

Derhh . 

107,383 

209,102 

310,785 

140,442 

179,165 

319,607 

p 33,059 

m 30,237 

P 2,822 

Hamirpiir. 

130,210 

290,125 

420,035 

155,342 

254,783 

410,125 

| 

p 25,132 

ru 35,642 

m 10,310 

Total of Kangra 










Proper. 

4-18,644 

1,320,108 

1.768,752 

539,179 

1,195,564 

1,734,743 j 

p 90,535 

m 124,544 

m 34,009 


NotK.—T he letters p find m in the columns above show tho plus and minus quantities. 


* This statement also contains the areas of the'three unsettled .jagirs detailed in a previous note. To 
prevent confusion arising from comparison of tho areas in this statement and those which will be given 
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hereafter for the Intel* whfcli Ioith come nmlra Settlement oitlv, I giro hove a detail ot the areas of the- four 
jHirganalm, rxolusivo of. the thrao uiisottUnl jiigirs: - 


pargamdi. 

CUJ-TI VA'J’Kil, 

U-'fCL'J.TJ VA 

’ED. 

1 

1 Total area. 

! 

Klialsft. 

T-uk! li¬ 
nt]* 

Total. 

1 Klnt Isa, 

i 

Liikbl- 

rii). 

Total, 

! KMlsa. 

| 

I aikl ti¬ 
ro]. 

Total. 

Kunprra ... 

103,413 

21,520 

127,083 

518,341 

36,801 

_ 

550,148 

616,757 

61,324 

678,OSt 

.Nurpiir. 

loo,air, 

35,200 

115,16*: 

J 04.200 

17,178 

211,408 

204,546 

32,38-1 

326,030 

Pcr&h . 

101,397 

4,801 

106,26) 

111.857 

l,32i 

315,677 

245.754 

6,184 

253,033 

ILauiirjMir 

108,431 

25,002 

L 33,433 

106,875 

23,2} < 

220.115 

305,306 

4.8,242 

353,548 

Total 

4V.I,4<>1 

60,502 

483,089 

1 ,0)8.860 

78,512 

1,127,-10S 

1,46*2,303 

148,134 

1,610,4.97 


This shows a general increase of cultivation of 20 per cent., and, 
to take each parganah separately, an increase in Kiingra of 12 tier 
cent., in Nurptir of 18 percent., in Derail of 30 per cent., and in 
Haimrpur of 11) per cent. 

In my opinion this increase of cultivation is more nominal than 
real. Great progress has undoubtedly been made, but it has been 
mostly iu the way of improvement of existing fields, and not of adding 
new fields from the waste. From personal observation I can say 
at once that nothing like 90,000 acres of genuine waste have been 
reclaimed since last Settlement. Mr. Barnes did not much, exaggerate 
when he wrote in his para. 250 that “scarcely a single arable spot could 
he found which was not already tenanted.” Moreover, two causes have 
tended to restrain the reclamation of such cultural.de waste as did exist— 
the first, the mutual jealousy of the different families holding land in 
eachmauzah ;the second, the rule by which land could not be cleared of 
trees without permission of the District Officers. 

I believe the real explanation of the greater part of the apparent 
increase to be that much land of the kind known as “bahnd baujar” 
or “kut,” (that is, unterraced land of the poorest description scattered here 
and there on the hills and in the forest,) and only cultivated once 
in several years, was overlooked at the Revenue Survey, or not 
reckoned as cultivated. Much ot this has since been improved, and 
now produces its one or two crops every year, and the zamhidars them¬ 
selves took very good care that none of it should he overlooked in 
prosen t m oasure in ents. 


60. Ot the 1,190,564 uncultivated acres contained in Kangra 
Proper, 300,()00 acres may, by a rough estimate, lie 
said to be covered with forest. Mr. Barnes’ report 
contains an excellent description of the most nota¬ 
ble kinds of trees. In his para 159 lie gives 
some account of the forest laws of the Rajahs, to 
which I have added some further details in my para. 23 under the head 
of “original rights in wastes and forests.” In his para 160 he men¬ 
tions tire one or two simple couserVancy rules, which he himself caused 
to lie entered in the village administration papers, and 1 now propose 


A liistory of forest 
conservancy in Kangra 
Proper from annexation 
down to commencement 
of revision of Settlement. 
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to give a short account of the alterations of system, or the additional 
conservancy rules, which have been introduced between the date of his 
report and the commencement of revision of Settlement. 

From Mr. Barnes’ Revenue Report for the year 18-18-49 it is 
evident that some forest conservancy rules were in force in Kiingra from 
annexation. They were based on the old practice of the district, which 
rested on the fact that waste or forest lands were the property of the 
Rajah or the State. The Sikh kardars, who looked only to squeezing as 
much money out of the country as possible in the shortest possible time, 
took no care of the forests, except where the timber was valuable, and so 
situated as to be easily exportable to the plains; hut the village head¬ 
men, who were natives of the hills, maintained the old forest laws to some 
extent within their respective circuits. The rules which Mr. Barnes 
put into the administration papers, asserting the exclusive right of 
Government to sell timber, forbidding the cutting of green wood for fuel, * 
and making an order of the village headman necessary before timber 
could be felled for building purposes, merely maintained those portions 
of the old forest laws which had universally^ survived. When 
Mr. Bailey succeeded Mr. Barnes as Deputy Commissioner, attention had 
been generally drawn to the destruction of hill forests which was 
going on owing to the laxity of the system in force; and Mr. Bailey 
thereupon took up the subject, and drew up a code of rules in greater 
detail, which were, I believe, submitted to the Chief Commissioner 
and received his sanction; this code contained some rules of a novel 
character. For instance, all the forest land ilia mauzah (by forest, accord¬ 
ing to custom of the country, is meant all unenclosed land more or less 
covered with wild-growing trees and bushes) was ordered to be divided 
roughly into three parts, and each such part (or trihiu) in succession 
to he kept in preserve (tliak sarkar) for a period of three or more years, 
that is, that during such period grazing, cutting fire-wood, or other exer¬ 
cise of the zaminti&r’s rights of common, should he therein prohibited. 
In the unpreserved two-thirds of the forest also a stricter law was intro¬ 
duced: tiring the dry grass in the winter to improve the crop in the 
spring was mode penal, and clearing jungle to cultivate without the 
permission of the Deputy Commissioner was distinctly forbidden. 
Some part of these rules (e. g , “ Thak trihai,” or putting in preserve 
of one-third) were notintrodueed at once, but a commencement of a stricter 
conservancy was made, and forest rangers for each parganah were 
appointed. Meanwhile reports bad gone up from Kangra and other- 
districts, and in 1855, by order of the Chief Commissioner, general rules, 
intended to define the power of the Bocal Government and its officers 
with respect to forest conservancy, were drafted into a code or regula¬ 
tion, and submitted for sanction to the Government of India. 


* An exception to this rule, forbidding the cutting of green wood for fuel, has always 
been allowed in the cases of weddings and funerals, “ shadi-wa-ghamiIn Native States, 
even at the present day, a man will fell a tree in the forest to furnish wood for the 
funeral pile without asking any one’s leave, and no one will call him to account. On 
occasions of the kind in our territory the lambardars permit applicants to cut from 15 to 
25 loads of wood gratis. 
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These rules, which, under the Indian Council’s Act, have the force 
of law, do not pretend to do away with any manorial or proprietary 
rights of individuals or communities which may exist, but they provide 
that such rights shall be no bar to the exorcise of the powers conferred, 
provided ali occupants and owners of land get what timber and fuel, 
they really require for domestic and agricultural purposes. Tire powers 
conferred are so sweeping that, if enforced to their full extent, they 
would reduce the proprietorship of forest lands by individuals or com¬ 
munities to an almost nominal interest. The Chief Commissioner in sub¬ 
mitting them rcmarkedjthat they would not be too strictly carried out, and 
that the extent of interference proposed was warranted by the manorial 
power over hill forests pertaining by custom to Indian governments. 

The Governor General in Council in sanctioning the rules remarked 
that, from a European point of view, they would appear of an arbi- 
tary charactor, but that their principle was justified by the unquestion¬ 
able validity of Government manorial rights in hill forests, and by the 
undoubted exigency of the matter. The rules, therefore, were approved, 
and the Chief Commissioner was directed to call upon the Commis¬ 
sioners of Divisions to submit detailed rules of forest conservancy appli¬ 
cable to the circumstances of their divisions for his, the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner’s, sanction under the powers given him by the general code. 

Mr. Bailey’s rules remained in force till 1859, when Colonel Lake, 
Commissioner of the Division, proposed some amendments and altera¬ 
tions, which were sanctioned by the Lieutenant Governor. The most 
notable alterations w'ere that the zammdars were ordered to apply to the 
tabsildar of the parganah for all timber they might require for building 
or agricultural purposes, and to pay a light price or fee for it, instead of 
getting it gratis from the village headman. On the other hand, the sum 
of four anas in the rupee of the value of timber sold annually by Govern¬ 
ment was awarded to tho village officials and village communities 
in the proportion of three anas to tho officials and one anna to the 
community. The object of these amendments were, on the one hand, 
to make the zammdars more frugal in their use of timber, and, on the 
other hand, to interest them generally iu the success of forest conser¬ 
vancy. This sum of four anas in the rupee has since been frequently 
taken by English and Native officials to be a “malikanah” or proprie¬ 
tary fee paid to tho zammdars in recognition of their proprietorship of 
the soil, but a reference to tho orders which originated it will show 
that this is an error. 

The amended rules of 1859 were printed in the vernaculai-, and 
put in full force.* Some subsequent orders were issued in 18G2; for 

* It may be noted that though there was only one sot of rules, the pructiceTbotli before 
end since I heir promulgation, has differed a good deal in different parganabs. For in¬ 
stance, in parts of Derah, where there is a great deal of bush and brush-wood in most of the 
forests, and the zaimndars generally have timber trees in their fields, the lambard&rs have 
not thought themselves competent to permit the felling in the forests of a timber tree of 
the poorest quality, and the zammdars have had to goto the talisil and pay for an order 
to cut a bit of wood required for a plough handle unless they could get wliat they wanted 
off their own fields. On the other hand in other places where there are few trees in the 
fields, and little or nothing but “ Clu'l" pine in the forest, the lambaidars have allowed 
pine to be felled or lopped for fuel required for funerals and marriages, and have, moreover 
giveu gratis ail wood required for strictly agricultural uses. 
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instance, the zammdars wore allowed to cut the grass in the “trihais” 
or preserves of one-third ; at first the banwazirs sold the grass by- 
auction. Again conflicting rulings were given on the question of 
whether the Deputy Commissioner could forbid, at discretion, the 
felling of timber to clear land for cultivation, as had been the custom 
hitherto. At the request of the tea-planters. His Honour the Lieute¬ 
nant Governor once ruled that permission to clear land bond fide 
required for cultivation could not be refused, provided that the appli¬ 
cant offered to pay the value of tire standing timber; but this was 
clearly fatal to conservancy; the Commissioner and Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner remonstrated, and the ruling was never published in the district; 
or acted upon except in the case of land required for cultivation of a 
special kind, such as tea or cinchona, or except in the case of forests of 
the third or lowest quality. Iir 1859 and 18G0 the “tribais,” i. e. one- 
third or thereabouts of the forests in each mauzah, were marked off 
and put in preserve in the Kangra and Hamivpur tahsils, and in part of 
Derah. The work was never done in Nurpur, no officer being found 
available in after years for the purpose, and in the other tahsils it was 
done very imperfectly, only the "trihsii” itself was demarcated, and no 
arrangement was made for a shift of the “thak” or preserve, which has 
consequently in ninety-nine eases out of a hundred remained ever since 
where it was first imposed. 

After this date no alterations of any note were made in the system 
of forest conservancy till the revision of Settlement under report was 
commenced. 

My proceedings in respect to forests in the course of Settlement, 
which by-the-bye, 1 am soxry to say, produced very little result, will be 
described in Part II of this report. 


61. Before leaving the subject of forests, however, I may as well 


Notice of certain 
forests of an exceptional 
char actor. 


mention that there are four forests in the Jaswan 
country, that is, in taluqas Kaloha, Garli, 
and Gangot of parganah Derah, in which the 


soil as well as the trees belongs to Government; 


they are named Santala, Nawan, Saddawan, and Bakarhla; the two first 


contain“ehir pine and young “sal,” the two last bamboo, dhon,kaimal, &c. 
These were demarcated as Government rakhs by Mr. Christian, Settle¬ 


ment Officer of Hoshiarpur, but immediately afterwards the tract was 


transferred to the Kangra district, and the Settlement completed by 
Mr. Barnes. The demarcation was not undone, and the land was described 


in the records as Government property, hut this was qualified by the 
recognition of certain rights of common belonging by custom to the 
men of the surrounding hamlets. 


There are one or two other demarcated forests of this kind in tiiluqa 
Mehl Mori. For want of another name they may he called forests, but 
they are of small extent, and contain only poor bush and jungle. 

In some ten of the rnauzahs along the foot of the Dhaola Dhar 
range in taluqas Palam and Banguhal, there will be found blocks of 

L 
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forest known as “ ban maafi,” in which Government has no forest rights 
whatever. In 1863 the Government surrendered its rights to the trees 
in these blocks to the zammdars, to induce them to give up certain 
waste lands for sale by auction to tea-planters. In all but two of these 
villages Government also abandoned, with respect to the rest of the 
forest, the right which it ordinarily asserts of putting in " thak,” ( i, e., 
reserving from grazing) a third part. 

The Goler Rajali holds four forests, which he keeps as shooting 
preserves; no grazing is allowed in them except with his permission. 
He has, I believe, hitherto avoided directly raising the question as to 
whether ho is entitled to fell and sell timber in these forests, and no 
ruling on the point has been given l:y Government. The same may 
be said of tlie forest in the Nadaun -Rajah’s jagir. There is one 
forest in the Katoch Rajah’s jagir known as the Nag Ban, which I 
consider to belong entirely to the Rajali. There are six demarcated 
forests in the Siba jagir; the Rajali lias the management, and pays a share 
of the proceeds to Government. I described his system of manage¬ 
ment, and how these forests came to be demarcated, in .a letter No. 54 
of 30th March 1868, to the Commissioner of the Division. A very similar 
arrangement lias been made with regard to the forests in the mauzahs 
of ttiluqa Kotlelir, which, during revision of Settlement, were assigned 
in jagir to the Kotlelir Rajah in exchange for villages formerly held in 
Hoshittrpur. 

62. The proportion of irrigated and unirrigated land for the 

.... .. whole of KAngra Proper appears to be 26 per 

cent. This is worked out from the areas 
obtained from Settlement measurements, which are exclusive of the 
unsettled political jugirs of Nadaun, Siba, and Goler; but if they 
could be included, the percentage would remain much the same, for 
almost the whole of tlie Goler jagir lies in ihe Hal-dun, and the 
fact will raise the percentage of irrigation in the three jagirs to at 
least 20 per cent, in spite of the dry character of Siba and Nadauuti. 

In the Kaugra parganali tlie proportion of irrigated to unirri- 
gated fields is 120 percent.; in Nurpur 17 per cent.; in Derail 10 
per cent.; and in Hamirpur 2 per cent. 

No change has taken place in the system of irrigation or the aspect 
of cultivation since Mr. Barnes wrote. I have nothing to add to his 
excellent general description of soils. 

63. For comparison with the classified list of field and garden 

,,, , . ... produce in Mr. Barnes’ report, I give bedow a 

Statement or tlie area l , . , , ,, 1 b , . 

under crops of each kiwi statement showing tlie acreage under crops of 
for the year in which mo- each kind for the year in which the Revised 
asuienieuts nere made. getUemeiit, measurements were made. The only 
articles which I notice as not mentioned in Mr. Barnes’ list are 
china f panicum miUaciim ) and cinchona ; the former is a kind of 
millet, the grain of which is usually eaten boiled like rice. A little 
appears to be grown in Nurpur, but it is commonest at high altitudes 
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on tlie slopes of the snowy ranges. The cultivation of cinchona was 
commenced in 18(54-05 by a company formed of members of the Army 
and Civil services and gentlemen engaged in tea-planting. One or two 
gentlemen afterwards planted cinchona gardens on their own account, 
and some of the tea-planters devoted part of their lands to the same 
purpose. In 1808 the area planted with cinchona had risen to eighty- 
four acres. I believe that experience lias since shown that the climate 
does not suit the plant. 

The large proportion of “ dofasli, ” or land yielding two harvests in 
the year, is a striking feature in this statement. Of the area under 
crops in the year, 40 per cent, or near half yielded two harvests; and if 
we take certain parganahs or taluqas separately, the proportion is 
much higher; for instance, in parganah Kangra it is 70 per cent, in 
taluqas Ralam 78 per cent., in Santa 73 per cent., and in taluqa Rihlu 
70 per cent. These three taluqas contain the long and wide valley upon 
which you look down from Dharmsalali. Live there a year, and you 
sec the whole surface of the valley change twice from green to 
yellow with marvellous rapidity. Not a break in the sheet of cultiva¬ 
tion is to he noticed, and before one harvest is completely cut, a light 
shade of green shows that in other fields the next is already sprouting. 
In this valley in fact* if the mountain areas attached to some of the 
villages are excluded, the fields which do not. produce a double harvest 
are exceedingly few and far between. In some highly cultivated 
villages a custom has come down by which certain fields are left fallow 
for the autumn, harvest to give the cattle some place to stand in during 
the rains. Under native rule this custom was enforced, whether the 
proprietors of the fields reserved, agreed, or no. A suit to enforce it, 
brought by the majority of landholders in a village, came before me 
during Settlement: the small minority who owned the fields pleaded 
that it was hard that they should be prevented, from turning their 
land to-the best account for the benefit of others: the petitioners replied 
that the ownership of these fields had always been subject to this 
condition ; that the old fixed demand in grain, upon which the present 
field assessments arc based, was lighter on them on the same account: 
a jury, to whom the case was submitted, found in favor of the enforce¬ 
ment of the custom. The great autumn crop in this valley, which I 
have been describing, is rice of course. In taluqas l’alani and Rihlu 
it occupies 78 per cent of the total acreage, under autumn crops, and 
the percentage would he much higher if certain lands in the taluqa, 
hut not in the valley, were excluded. The spring crop on these lands 
consists almost entirely of wheat, bailey ( or mixtures of the two) and 
flax. More than half the whole wheat and barley,, shown in the state¬ 
ment as grown in the district on “ default v lands, belong to the Kangra 
parganah, and nearly four-fifths of the flax. These “ dofasli ” crops of 
wheat, barley, and flax in the Kangra rice-lands are very poor; they 
do little more than supply the proprietors with enough oil and flour 
for their own household consumption. Of the “ dofasli " acreage for the 
whole district wheat, barley, grain and mixtures of them (known as 
bera or goji ) occupy 04 per cent, in the spring, and rice and maize 
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90 pci' cent, in tho autumn harvest. Of tlie “ ekfasli ” acreage the same 
crops occupy 92 per cent, in tho spring, and only 02 per cent, in tlio 
autumn harvest; there is less rice of course in “ ekfasli ” lands, which 
are almost all unirrigated. 

Taking the whole cultivated acreage without distinction of “dofsali’' 
and “ ekfasli,” in tho spring wheat alone occupies near (SO per cent., and 
wheat, with barley, gram and mixtures, 99 per cent.; and in the autumn 
rice and maize occupy 78 per cent. The proportions which these two 
last crops bear to each other vary in each taluqa according to the 
proportion of irrigated and unirrigated area, 

No other crops deserve notice for the amount of acreage which they 
occupy. Those most remarkable on other accounts are safflower, 
sarson, and tobacco in the spring, and sugar-cane, turmeric, cotton, 
hemp, til, and kacluilu in the autumn. The cultivation of safflower 
seems to have extended since Mr. Barnes wrote ; five-sixths of the whole 
crop, by present returns, appear to be grown in the Hamirpur and Nurpur 
parganahs, and the remaining one-sixth comes almost entirely from taluqa 
Msmgarh, which Mr, Barnes mentions as its chief locality. Sarson appears 
to be grown for sale in parts of Hamirpur and Nurpur, and mostly 
for domestic use in Kangra and Derail. Tho acreage under tobacco is, I 
think, very considerably greater than that shown in the returns: crops 
usually grown in small patches are apt to be overlooked in filling 
in the kind of produce for each field. Most tobacco is grown in parts 
of tho Hal-dun of Derail, and in river-side lands in Hamirpur. Derail 
has much the least sugar, but more than half tho whole amount of 
cotton. Hamirpur has the most sugar, and more cotton than Kangra 
and Nurpur together. Hemp and til are mostly grown in Nurpur 
and Hamirpur, Derail having but little, and Kangra next to none. More 
than three-fourths of the turmeric is raised in Hamirpur, and the 
other fourth almost entirely in Nurpur. Of tho kachalu more than 
four-fifths belong to Hamirpur, and nearly all tho rest to Kangra. The 
bares, siul, and bhang, all belong to the high lands of Bangiihal; the 
poppy mostly to Nurpur. X have reserved the crops which wo have 
successfully introduced in the country, vis., tea and potatoes, for 
especial notice. __ _ 
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Area of crops of each kind for the year 
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01. The cultivation of the potatoo in the villages on the slopes of 

rotatocs ^ 10 i^har has much increased since 

Mr. Barnes wrote, and it can no longer bo said that 
" the potatoes they rear are very small and poor." I have nowhere 
soon larger or better ones than those grown in the goths, that is, the 
small level places where the flocks arc penned for tire night, in the 
hanging forests or grassy slopes of the Dhaola Dhar, at elevations of 
from 7,000 to 11,000 feet. The introduction of the potatoes has, in 
fact, given a greatly increased value not only to these goths, but also 
to all culturable land above 5,000 feet elevation. The fields round the 
Gaddi peasants’ houses, which formerly produced at the best only 
maize, wheat, or barley, barely sufficient to feed the families which 
owned them, now produce a very lucrative harvest. The Gaddis express 
this by saying “ the potatoe has become our sugar-cane. ” It is 
becoming more and more appreciated by the natives as an article of 
food, but the consumption is restricted by the high price which it 
fetches in European cantonments ; a large part of the crop is exported 
every year to the plains. The acreage under potatoes, shown in the 
produce statement, is considerably under the mark. The error appears 
to he mainly in tiiluqa Rihlu, in which it is clear to me that a part 
of the acreage under potatoes has been omitted or ascribed to other 
crops. The fact that a largo part of the potatoe crop is raised in the 
goths will account for some omissions, and the rest are probably due 
to concealment by the zamindiirs, facilitated by the fact that at the 
season when the measurements were made the potatoes were not in 
the ground. 

G5. Mr. Barnes mentions in his report that Dr. Jameson, Sup- 

Tea crintcndent of Botanical Gardens North Western 

Provinces, had already planted with tea three 
small nursery gardens, and was about to establish an experimental tea 
plantation at Holta on some waste land reserved for the purpose. This was 
done by Mr. Rogers, who remained in charge till the garden was sold, by 
Government to Major Strutt in 18GG. In 1852, before the Holta garden 
was made, a demand for land to form tea plantations had arisen, and 
the Commissioner wrote to the Deputy Commissioner to ask whether 
any land besides that at Holta was available. No other land had been 
reserved, but it was argued by the Deputy Commissioner that the 
Government was not debarred by Mr. Barnes’ Settlement from appropriat¬ 
ing surplus wastelands. The correspondence went up for orders to tho 
Chief Commissioner, and was submitted for information to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Tho Commissioner and Chief Commissioner held that 
to appropriate waste within village boundaries would be an unpopular 
measure, and one of questionable legality, and recommended that tho 
zamindiirs should be encouraged to take to tea-planting on a small scale. 
The demand for land by outsiders continued to increase; the plan of 
starting the cultivation by inducing the zamindars to plant failed 
almost completely; and in 185G, and again in 1858-59, long corres¬ 
pondences arose, in which the whole question of the rights of Govern¬ 
ment and the zamindars in waste land was thoroughly discussed 
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The Government in the end always adhered to its first decision, that 
the waste lands could not now bo appropriated except with consent of 
the zammd'us, and the only result was that in I860 Lieutenant (now 
Lieutenant-Colonel) Paske was deputed by Government to assist 
intending tea-planters to buy or lease waste lands from the zammdavs. 
The negotiation proved a very difficult task: the little land obtained, 
as the applications were numerous, was put up to auction, and sold to 
the highest bidder. In 1802 the question was again re-opened, and 
after along correspondence, decided as before; hut Mr. Egerton, the 
Deputy Commissioner, was authorized to make trial of a suggestion 
made by himself, that the zamindars might he induced to give up 
a larger proportion of forest land if a relaxation of forest law in the 
rest of tlie forest, and a free right to cut trees in a part thererof, 
were offered to them instead of sums of money. By the offer of 
these inducements Mr. Egerton succeeded in getting the zamindars 
to surrender 2,547 acres, which were sold by auction in 1803.. Half 
or three-fourths of the prices realized were given as a matter of 
grace to the zamindars; and with reference to the high prices hid 
by the purchasers, the desirability of encouraging tea-cultivation 
and other considerations, it, was decided that all those auction sales 
should confer a title in fee simple, by which was meant a title to hold 
free of land tax A very large proportion of these lands sold by 
auction in 1803, and a smaller part of those sold in 1800, were, from 
too great elevation, too steep slope, or want of soil, of no use to the 
planters who bought them except as grass or fuel-preserves. But 
luckily the planters did not rely entirely on help from Government. 
In 1801-02 some of the first pioneers, for example, Mr. Duff, Captain 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Lennox, had gained the confidence 
of the people, and had begun piece by piece to acquire by private 
sale a good deal of waste: or cultivated land fit for tea cultivation. 
In 1808 1 mad; out a return for the whole district, showing all 
particulars with regard to every plot of land held by tea-planters 
or plant.'1 with tea. The following statement gives concisely the 
result of the return:—- 


("ass of holding or estate. 


Estates owned Uy Europeans, whether pa.rlncrnhip eon 

corns, companies or single proprietors. 

Government nurseries 
Native gentlemen 

Small plots belonging to peasant proprietors ... 

Plots in compounds of bungalows at Dharnuisuhi 


Grand Total 


j Number of 
j holdings in 
j each class. 


I; Area act mill y 
I planted with tea. 


; Acres, 

“I 1 ’- 

IK 1 2,723 

2|24 

■j i! (i 

0 12 

8 399 

2! 3 

if 107 

0 17 

8 ;l 2t 

,1 

0 34 

'1 3,257 

2 10 


Only about a fourth of the total area owned by the Europeans is 
actually planted with tea. The line of country within which it can be 
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profitably cultivated appears to be a very narrow one. It is only on, 
or not far back from tlie foot of the Dhaula Dhar range that the rain - 
fall is sufficient, and attire height of 5,000 feet the yield of leaf falls off 
from want of warmth. The proper elevation appears to lie between 
3,000 and 4,500 feet, and tolerably level fields, with a good depth of soil 
are required. High cultivation of a small acreage has been found to 
pay much better than less elaborate farming on a larger scale. The tea 
now made is, in my opinion, superior to that produced in any other part 
of India. The demand for it has been steadily increasing, and much -is 
now bought up by natives for export vid Peshawar to Kabul and 
Central Asia. It is only within the last three or four years that the 
tea estates have fairly turned the corner, and began to substantially 
repay the great amount of capital and labor expended on them. The 
improvement visible in the circumstances of the poorer peasants and 
laboring classes in the neighbourhood of the tea-plantations is very 
remarkable, and is thoroughly appreciated by the people themselves. 
Tho old village aristocrats, the lambardars, patwaris, and Rajputs or 
Brahmans of good family, are often,-no doubt, inclined to regret former 
days, when there were no greater men than themselves in their town¬ 
ships, hut their younger sons and poor relations get employment as 
overseers, accountants, or tea-makers, so that in fact all classes have 
their share in tho general improvement of means. I expect that in a 
short time a great number of the proprietors of the small estates near 
the plantations will find it to their interest to sell their lands, and 
trust entirely to service on tho tea gardens for a livelihood. 

Another valuable plant, which has lately been introduced, is the 
China grass, but as yet it has only been grown in one small garden 
near tho town of Kiingra by Mr. Montgomery. 


66, Mr. Barnes stated the average size of the holdings to he 4, n Ti of 
, „ . „, . , an acre. I give below statements for each 

property among differ- pavganaJ], wlueh will snow what is the average 
ent tribes. Explanation according to my returns, in what proportion the 
of the classification land of each parganali is owned bv different castes, 
incuts? 111 ° how they cultivate their holdings, and other 

particulars. It will be seen that I have divided 
tho Brahmans and others into two grades in the statements. In 
Mr. Barnes’ account of the population he makes refraining from agricul¬ 
ture tho line of distinction between first class and second class 


Brahmans. I think it would ho more accurate to put it at refraining 
from ploughing: there are many Brahman families who are too proud 
to plough, but very few who do not do every other kind of field-work 
themselves. Now-a-days the same may be said, with nearly equal truth, 
of the better Riijput families. The Mians, or first grade Rajputs, are the 
members of the 22 royal houses, of whom a list is given in Mr. Barnes’ 
para. 262, and of a few other houses, such as the Manahas, Sonlda, 
Bangalilia, Chohan, and Rohtor clans, all of which, either now or at 


some former time, have had a Rajah at their head in some part of 
Northern India. 
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The Rajput clans of the second grade might more properly he 
called first grade Thakars : among the most distinguished and numerous 
of them are the Ilabrols, the Pathials, the Dhatwiils, the Iudaurias, the 
N angles, the Gumbaris, the Ranes, the Ran ills, the Ramits, the Mailes, 
They many their daughters to the Mulus, and take daughters in 
marriage from the Hath is. In the statements most of the Thakars 
have been entered as second class Rajputs, and a few as first class Sudras. 
Most of the Thakars entered in this last class might more properly 
have been classed as Rathis. The Nurpur Thakars are all no hotter than 
Rathis. A Thakar, if asked in what way he is better thau a Rathi, will 
say that his own manners and social customs, particularly in respect of 
selling daughters, marrying brother’s widow, Ac,, are more like those of 
the Mian class than those of the Rathis are. The best line of distinc¬ 
tion however is the marriage connection ; the Mian will many a 
Thakar’s daughter, but not a Rutlns’s. The Rathis’s daughter marries a 
Thakar, and her daughter can then many a Mian. No one calls him¬ 
self a ltathi, or likes to be addressed as one. The term is understood to 
convey some degree of slight or insult ; the distinction between 
Tliakar and Rathis is, however, very loose. A rich man of a Rathi 
family, like Slab Rial chaudhvi of Ohotru, marries his daughter to an 
impoverished Rajah, and his whole clan gets a kind of step and becomes 
Thakar Rajput. So again a Rajah out riding falls in love with a Patial 
girl, herding cattle, and marries her, thereupon the whole clan begins 
to give its daughters to Miiins. The whole thing reminds one of the 
struggles of families to rise iu society in England, except that the 
numbers interested in the struggle are greater here, as a man cannot 
separate himself entirely from his clan, and must take it up with him 
or stay where ho is, and except that the tactics or rules of the game are 
here stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower. 

After the Rajputs come the families belonging to the Bes “ Bam, ” 
or caste division. I have put the Klmtris in this, as they are all traders 
and shop-keepers, but they claim to belong to the Chatri Barn and to 
rank with Rajputs. The other castes in this division are the Mahajans, 
Knits, Suds, and Karnes, all bankers, traders, and shop-keepers. 

The Sudras of the first grade comprise Thakars, Rathis, and Kancts 
only. The most important tribes among the second grade Sudras are the 
Girths,, who much exceed any other tribe of the grade in numbers, 
except in Nurpur where they aro beaten by the Jats. Next after the 
Girths and Jats in numbers come the Lohara, Nius, Khumars, and 
Tarkhans, most of whom carry on their hereditary professions, though 
they also own land. This is also true of the Kalals, the Dharzis, the 
Batenls, the Chimbis, the J hi wars; and the Suniyars. In this grade 
are also found the Saiuis, the Hindu Gujars, and the Kolos, who are 
purely agricultural tribes; the Lahanas. are also carriers and traders iu 
grain. The Bhqjkts, Gasilins, and Jogis, have or had some priestly 
avocations. The amount of land held by Muhammadans is very insig¬ 
nificant. Iu Nurpur there are a few Syads, Rawals, and Arams ; in the 
other parganahs the Gujars are the only true land holding class among 
Muhammadans, though some artizans calling themselvesShekhs,(in origin 
converts, from among the lowest castes of Hindus) hold small patches, 
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Among the u Nich or inferior castes of Hindus, arc the Julahas, 
the Kirauks, the Daugns, (Jhamars, Said res, and 1 founds, whom other 
Hindus look upon as out-c.istcs. Most of them eat the flesh of cows 
or oxen which die a natural death. 

Of the total cultivated area of Kiingra Proper ( exclusive of the 
three unsettled jfigirs, for which 1 have no returns of holdings ) the 
Brahmans of both grades own about 1<S per cent; the Rajputs of the til's t 
grade about 0 per cent; the Rajputs of the second grade about 15 per 
cent; the Khatris, Mahajans, Knits, Suds, and Karar.-s about t per cent; 
the Thakars, JRithis, and Kanets about 37 per cent; the second grade 
Sudras about 1!) percent; the Muhammadans about 1 percent; and, 
the out-caste Hindu tribes about ti per cent. The second class Rajputs 
as 1 have said, are really Thakars. The Thakars and Riilhis therefore 
own between them about half the country, as the shave of the Kanets 
in Ktingra Proper is very small. 


67. Before giving the detailed statements which I have been 
Average Bisio and assess* explaining in advance, i will show wliat is the 


ment ct boldiajjs ; their 
minute subdivision. 


Fargon all. 


'Kivngrii 

Kdi'iu'u' 

lltTtih 

HKiuirjifir 


average area and assessment of a proprietary 
holding and the average area of a tenant’s holding 
for each pargunah 


I’UOI'MKTAliY MOI.DINO. 
A veuluf area. 


Acres. 


intuit. 

Its. 



Tenant's .1101,dinu. 

hss* 

s 

j Average nroa. 

1 

1 

Acres. 

8 ! 

<> 

i’J 1 

4 

.s : 

4 

7 

2 \ 


In Kangra these are on an average two shareholders in each hold¬ 
ing, so that each proprietor owns two acres only, and each tenant’s share 
of his farm comes to one acre only. In tahhpi Santa, of Ktingra, the 
average area of a proprietary holding is so low as ill, acres, and the 
average assessment as high as eight rupees; and in taluqa Ramgarh, 
where there is very little irrigation, it is three acres and five rupees. 

In Nurpur the average size of the holdings would not he much 
larger than in the rest of the district, if the large estates m the plain* 
tahiqas of Indaura, Khoren, Suiujpur Ac,, were kept out of the calcula¬ 
tion. In the northern tfduqas the average size varies from seven to ten 
acres, and there are nearer three than two shareholders to each holdum 

O- 

In Derail the land is most subdivided in tiluqas Ilaripur, 
Mangarh, and Balihar, where th ; holdings range between three and four 
acres. In Hamirpur they are nmcii of a size everywhere. In Kiingra 
Proper as n whole (exclusive of tin tahiqax of Nurpur, which "lie 
outside the hills) 6j acres of arable land owned jointly by two brothers 
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or cousins is the ordinary type of a proprietary holding, and three acres 
cultivated jointly by two brothers of a tenancy. 

Subdivision has, I fancy, reached its lowest point; in fact, as it is, if 
all these people relied on their land only for a livelihood, numbers would 
be starved. But a great number of the smaller proprietors and of the 
tenants carry on some other trade and avocation in their village, or send 
out one or two members of the family to work for hire at a distance, 
ami among the better classes nearly every family has some of its mem¬ 
bers away on service in some part of India. I have seen an ancestral 
estate of some twenty acres held on shares by twenty kinsmen; the wholo 
estate was cultivated by four of the shareholders; the other sixteen wore 
away on servico of different kinds in every part of India; hut the wife or 
mother of each shareholder was living independently in a separate house 
on the estate, and taking harvest by harvest her one-twentieth of the 
landlord’s half of the produce from the four cultivating kinsmen. 

In the Gaddi villages and in U'ljgiri 1 have seen land so minutely 
divided that the owners were, perforce, obliged to cultivate it jointly, 
but when the crop was ripe eacli harvested his own patch separately. 

In investigating quarrels regarding shares in ancestral estates, or 
in superintending or testing partitions, one often hears the words Gad- 
divand, Pattvaiiil, and Tolovalid, used as describing particular modes of 
division. The first means partition by dividing into equal shares 
each tiehl, the second partition by taking field and field,the third partition 
by separating the estate into blocks according to quality of soil and 
weighing one block against another, a small block of good against a big 
block of bad soil. This last mode has been much used of late, as the 
former modes, which were the favorites, have become impracticable. 

It must bo remembered that in the hills no part of the arable land is 
specially devoted to growing fodder for the cattle as in the plains. In 
the irrigates! valleys, where there is little waste, the cattle who are 
fed on rico straw and what little grass they can pick up, are half 
starved at some seasons of the year, and die in great numbers from 
this cause and from the effects of the hard labor in the mud of the rice 
fields. The cost of replacing them is a heavy item in the farming 
expenses, and the landowners, with few exceptions, are exceedingly poor. 

On the other hand, the mountain or hilt villages generally contain 
much waste grazing land, and the landowners in them are, 1 think on the 
whole better off, as each man can make some money by breeding and 
selling cattle, sheep, and goats, and by making and selling a little ghi or 
clarified butter. 
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Total cultivated. 

1st grade Brahmans 

0 

1,813 


7,029 

7,057 

2,120 

ft, 5J 8 

1 

15,701 

j 

2nd grade Brahmans 

110 

C12 

1,107 

2,108 

3,239 

aos 

Oil 

4,38S: 

Total of Brahmans ... 

125 

2,:iho 

+,180 

0,137 

10,290 

2,334 

7,459 

20,083 

1st grade Ihijputs ... 

27 

870 

1,002 

4,314 

3,752 

1,325 

3,731 

8,811| 

2nd grade ltajphts... 

1-12 

1,302 

3,11!) 

0,209 

12,043 

802 

3,392 

10,237. 

Total of Rajputs 

100 

2,238 

0,111 

10,583 

15,795 

2,127 

7,120 

25,018 










Khatri, Mahajons, Kails, 

K aril’s, &e. 

4 

730 

till) 

1 }87u 

917 

107 

3,680 

4,764 

f Rathis 1 
1st grade Stadias < Thakurs > 
l Kane Is } 

8 

1,808 

;y.»or 

7,788 

15,808 

422 

3,313 

19,513. 

2nd grade Stidraa ... 

28 

7,17!) 

15,983 

20,252 

38,304 

141 

3,501 

42,000' 

Total of tSudras 

til 

‘>,012 

19,028 

3-1,040 

! 54,172 

503 

0,814 

01,549 

1st grade Gaddis ... 

7 

1,10+ 

i 

2.111). 4,012 

0,744 

0 

885 

7,035! 

2nd grade Gaddis ... 

0 

2+0 

1 

382 784 

847 


132 

970; 

Total of Gaddis 

lit 

1,440 

2,522 

5,396 

7,591 

6 

1,017 

8,01+ 

Muhammadans 

H 

000 

1,072; 1,560 

1,010 

7 

100 

1,783; 

Out-casto Hiudii tribes 

Hi 

1,388 

2,109 

3,808 

3,540 


101 

3,7011 

Grand Total 
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17,880 

85,832- 60,405 

93,921 

5,204 

20,423 

1,25,548' 
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R E MARK S. 


First class Brahmans are numerous in this par- 
uintah : about taro-thirds of them arc Nagarkothis, and 
. flu; rest are nearly all Bhateras. They abound most in 
j'ltajgiii, l’lihim, and iiihhi. In the second grade the Bujra 
chill is the "Illy one at nil numerous, 
f, A lining first grade Rajputs the Katock clan heads 
- the list, with 1,144 shareholders; nest come the Goleriu 
I with <520, and the Pathiinia with 625. They mostly 
r, live in ltajgiri and Pal am. In the second grade the 
1-tabrol and Pathial clans are the most numerous. 

P There are 7% Mahajuti landholders, almost all in 
Palani. 

The first grade Shdras, Ratios, and rhi.kars, who 
Cjlin other pargnmnihs hold between u half and a third 
_|!of the whole area, here hold less than a sixth ; there 
arc 1,111 Kallots in this grade, who nearly all belong to 
Bangahah 

In point of numbers the Girths comprise 74 per cent 
if the second class Siidra landholders. They live chiefly 
in the Kiingra valley, and take there the place which 
6;irke Rutin's and Thakurs hold in the rest of the country, 

I The Gaddi's are of course liindi'ts, though I have 
iliad them shown apart from the “Jintlre,” or cotton 
clad Hindus, as they form, as it were, a distinct nation¬ 
ality. The first class Gaddi's are divided into Brahmans 
[Units, Rajputs, Khatris, Tkakars, Rat his, and Tar¬ 
khans, and the second class into Sepis, Badis, Ilalis 
Dog ids, and Lohars. The Dag is have been cuteredas 
second’ class Gaddi's, hut they properly belong to a 
different nationality, and hear the same relation to the 
Kauets of BangaliiU that the Sepis, Badis, and Hubs do to 
the fust class Gaddis. The Ratlris are the most nume¬ 
rous among the Gaddis ; the Brahmaus and Khatris come 
next. These Khatris arc not traders or shopkeeper like 
ithe men of the same caste name in other countries ; 
they arc the best, class of Gaddis, ami number among 
them the best shepherds, and tho richest and most 
influential men. , 

In this parganah 2,385 acres of cultivated lunue 
paying ISs. 2,817-13-8, are owned by Europeans, and arc 
not included in this statement. 

4 " 
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in parganah Nurpur. 
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11; Among tbc first grade Brahmans the l’arohats are numerous in 
UUc Thatrn and Kotlnh tAluqu*. and among first class HAjpVits tbc 
It I L’atliaiiids count 592 shareholders, most of whom live in the 
( northern taliiqas, though there arc a good many also in Khairan. 
-—1| The Imlaurias take the lead among second grade Rajputs with 

9lj977 sliareiioldors, and ate followed by the KAnglo and Anotar 
—ly.lans, who4c head-quarters arc injnwali. 

I The sceflnjl class Uajpnts and the Thftkars and i tilthis 

18 lor first grade Kiidras. bet ween them hold two-thirds of the lands 
[,of the parganali. 

18' Among the second grade Sudra landholders, the Jilts are the 

iimost numerous, counting 1.117 1 shareholders. They are found 
-—fe.hietly in ttUuqas Tharra. Jagntphr and Jowaii. 

,18 ' The out-caste Jlindii tribes own only onc-hundrcdtli of the 
— land, a smaller proportion than in any other parganah. 
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Distribution of property 
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Area, with detail how 
cultivated. 


3 

0 
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Kh iul K&sht. 



"Name and grade of caste. 

e 

"3 

to 

■•a 

■a' 

o 

6$ 
X $ 

o 

to 

<U 

b 

I 

*4-4 

O 

g 

No. of holdings. 

No. of shareholders. 

With their own hands, 
with and without the as¬ 

sistance of farm servants. 

£ 

0 

o 

CO 

■** 

a 

► 

& 

CO 

Ji 

to 

1 

0 

$ 

>> 

Total cultivated. 

1st grade Brahmans ... ... 

7 

488 

982 

2,437 

833 

... 

5,122 

mm 

2nd grade Brahmans ... ... 

244 

1,056 

2,693 

6,341 

10,974 

14 

2,966 


Total of Brahmans ... 

251 

1,544 

3,076 

8,778 

11,307 

14 

8,087 

19,408 

1st grade IUjputs . 

12 

320 

087 

1,863 

... 

,,, 

6,622 

■■ 

2nd grade Rajputs . 

2 

16 

46 

62 

640 

... 

«** 

m 

Total of Rdjputs ... 

14 

336 

733 

1,916 

C40 

... 

6,622 

6,262 

Khatrfs, Mali 6 jan b, Karars, kc. 

4 

117 

210 

433 

229 

• •• 

207 

436 

1st grade Sudras, Thakars, 
Rathis, &c. ... ... ... ... 

2 

1,940 

4,374 

9,790 

43,213 

142 

3,836 

47,191 

2nd grade Sddras.. ... 

15 

1,839 

3,917 

8,966 

29,333 

7 

889 

30,229 

Total of Sudras 

17 

3,779 

8,291 

18,746 

72,646 

149 

4,726 

77,420 

Muhammadans ... ... ... 

3 

293 

101 

776 

836 


97 

932 

Out-caste. Hindu tribes 

6 

679 

968 

2,203 

1,730 

... 

73 

1,803 

Grand Total . 

295 

6,648 

14,278 

32,860 

87,287 

163 

‘ 

18,811 

1,00,261 
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in parganah Derah. 


Jams or land revenue demand. 

Average cultivated 

AREA AND DEMAND 
OF LAND REVENUE 
1’ER HOLDING, 

Remarks. 

Land revenue demand 
in rupees. 

Cultivated area in acres 

8,120 

6 

4 

8 

5 

Most of the first grade Brahmans are Nagar- 






kothias, and live in the HaldtSn. In the second 

18,718 

2 

6 

7. 

6 

grade the i’aifcar elan is numerous in the taluqas 






on the eastern side of the parganah. 

26,838 

8 

10 

7 

6 


7,191 

6 

1 

'■ 

10 

8 

The Bethanies, Golerias, Snnkles. and Pad- 






wals, are the most numerous lt;Vjpiit clans of the 

807 


10 

18 


Mian class. The only clans which in the parganah 






have been classed as second grade llajpnt are' 






the Habrol and Gunbhar Sana's families. The 

7,998 

14 

ii 

n 

9 

others who call themselves Rajpiit have been put 
correctly enough among the Thaklcars and Katins 






who own about half the lands of the parganah. 

710 

9 

6 

3 

2 

i 

50,687 

2 

2 

12 

17 

! 

i 

28,317 

2 

4 

7 

8 

Two-thirds of the second grade Siidras are 






i Ghirths, and more than two-thirds of the inferior 
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79,004 
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6 
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1,460 
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2,212 
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1,18,215 
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Distribut ion of property 
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Khud Kdaht. 



Name and grade of caste. 
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No. cf families. 
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By tenants. 

Total cultivated. 

1st grade Brahmans 

2nd grade Brahmans 

2 

81 

152 

1,120 

BJI 

331 

LatKjfi 

5,245 

002 

10,693 

930 

27,074 

161 

318 

391 

4,812 

1,488: 

i 

82,204 

Total of Brahmans ... 

83 

l ‘*72 
> 

5,570 

i K0 | 

11,855 

28,010 

479 

5,203 

1 

33,6921 

| 

1st grade Rajputs. 

10 

275 

'ij v« 

714 

m. Eg 

2,101 

3 222 

1,026 

1,884 

i 

i 

6,1321 

2ud grade Rajputs. 

43 

784 

3.481 

9,140 

vi'/ 

20,415 

251 

6,122 

25,788; 

Total of Rajputs 

69 

1,059 

| 

4,195 11,241 

1 .. 

23.637 

1 

1,277 

7,006 

! 

i 

31,920! 

) 

Khatrls, Mahajans, Kavars, 

Suds 

4 

115 

235 

520 

j 

609 

109 

839 

1,617: 

1st grade Sudras, Rallns, 

Kanets . 

0 

1,836 

5,590 

13,043 

50,140 

170 

5,091 

66,118' 

2nd grade Sudras. 

20 

854 

1,740 

4,122 

7,494 

20 

j 661 

J 

8,181; 

Total of Sudras 

22 

2,090 

7,300 

17,165 

57,640 

202 

5,762 

i 

63,594; 

i 

Muhammadans . 

3 

102 

155 

288 

609 


42 

! 

65] 

Out-caste IJiitd.il tribes ... 

13 

31c 

698 

1,739 

1,738 

10 

201 

1,959 

Grand Total ... 

184 

6,553 

18,105 

42,314 

1 

1 CO 

i- § 

2,077 

19,04 3 

1,33,433 
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in parijanak Hamirpur. 


jjAvEBAGK CULTI-; 

I vatrd AlllU and ! 
I [demand of Landii 
1 ItEVKNUE PER Ij 
! holding. i 
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1,826 

34,996 

14 

10 

30,822 

9 

4,906 

0 

20.825 

' 

9 

31,791 

9 

1/273 

1 

51,708 


8,283 
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09,992 

0 

022 
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The Bhdtera dan, which inhabits the Tir.t and Mehl Mori tAld- 
q&s, is the most- mnuwous among first grade Brahmans. In the 
second grade tins Kasha!) clan numbers not lass than .'!,!{157 share* 
holders ; its hood-quarters arc in Nadaunti. The Klmrwal clan in 
Ilajgiri come next, and utter it the Jarial, Brsihan, Sarrtii, nncl 
(Jorui clans. 'Hus number of Brahman landholders in this parga- 
ha|i is remarkable ; they outnumber the Tlajpi'its; many of them 
are shop-keepers as well as peasant farmers. The Katoch is the 
most numerous clan of first grade Tlajpiits ; after it comes the 
Manillas; these two clans reside chiefly in tiihiqa Ilajgiri, The 
lvotlehria clan numbers 37 'J shareholdars in tidiiqa Kot’lehr. 


Of second grade Rajputs the most remarkable'chins are,—the 
j! T)h at wills and Patiala in Nadaunti; the Ranials in Nadaunti and 
J Mold Mori; the llanos In Ilajgiri; the Uanuts in Mehl Mori, Tira 
and Kotleli.r ; the Mjivilos in Mehl Mori. 


J 

0;j The first gradeStidrris consist of Riitlds and Kanefs; the former 
;! are most numerous in Ilajgiri and Meld Mori; the K a nets are few 
i[ in nuirdier ; they arc only found on the eastern border of Kangra 
Proper; in the adjoining countries, on both sides of the Satiaj, 
they form the great hulk of the population. 

1<>! ! 


Of second grade Sudras the Ghirtha are most numerous ; they 
live chiefly in Rajgiri on the north side of the pargiuinh ; on the 
south Side in Kotlehr and Nadaunti their arc a good many Jats. The 
Koli cluu is pretty numerous in Kajgiri, like the K a net it belongs to 
the country to the east of Kangra Proper. I believe this elan is 
treated as out-caste by other liindhs in Raigiri, though not so in 
Kahhir and other countries to the cast; the clan has several times 
attempted to get the Katoch Rfijah to remove the ban, but the 
negotiations have fallen through, because the bribe offered was not 
sufficient. Among out-castes the Chanuirs are, as usual, the most 
numerous. 
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68. I give on the next page a statement showing the number and 
Alienated lands. value of j4girs and rent-free holdings in Kdngra 

Proper for comparison with the statement given 
in para. 232 of Mr. Barnes’ Report. The area of such lands in each 
parganah has been already given in my para. 59. I have taken the 
value of the j&girs from the Settlement records, or from returns fur¬ 
nished by the Rajahs in the case of the three unsettled political j£g ire. 

All other minor rent-free holdings have been separately assessed in 
the course of revision of Settlement, so that the values now given may 
be considered to be accurate. 

Only the totals of the two statements can be compared— 

By Mr. Barnes’ estimate— Area . 1,62,834 .Jama ... 2,06,663 

By Revised. Settlement Returns—Area ... ... 2,72.380 .Jama ... 1,80,064 

Difference in area ...pi,09,646 .In Jama m25.499 


In the interval between preparation of the two statements, Sardar 
Lehna Singh’s jagir of Rs. 19,000, some other smaller j^girs, and many 
petty rent-free holdings, have been resumed ; and, on the other hand 
lands have been assigned in j6gir to Rajah ITamidulla Khan Rajauri, 
to Rajah Jaswant Singh, of INurpur, to Rajah Ram pal ofKotlahr.and to 
Wazir Goshiion of Mandi. 



CONDITION OF RELEASE AND CLASS OF RENT-FREE HOLDINGS. 
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List of the principal 
jagirdars. 

GO. 
jagirs i 
that giv 



•Jama or 

No. 

Name of JagirdAr. 

revenue 

demand. 

1 

Rajah ,Tye Chand Ka¬ 
toch, of Lambigiraun. 

30,000 

2 

Rajah Sir Jodhbir 
Chand, of Nadown, 
K, C. s. I. 

36,079 

3 

Rajah Ram Singh of 
Sibil. 

17,792 

4 

Rajah Shamsher 

Singh Goleria. 

20,711 

5 

Kaja.li Ham Pal, of 
! Kotlehr. 

10,081 

6 

Rajah Jaswant Singh, 
of Nhrpiir. 

2,ICO 

7 

i llajah HamidnllaKh&n 
Kejaurfwala, of Itchlu 

16,000 

j 

Mian Molak Chand 
Katoch, of Bijiptir. 

2,014 

0 

Wazfr Goshdon of 
Mandf, 

1,612 

i° 

Mian Kishan Singh 
Pathania of Reh. 

1,500 

u 

Chaudrf Tegh Chand 
Indauria. 

1,100 

12 

WAzir Suchet Singh 
Pathania, of Sa- 
(lhauri. 

1,000 

13 

\F£an Ilakiknt Singh 
Ooleria, of Majra. 

601 

14 

Wazfr Harhaksh, Ma¬ 
li ah as, of Biehwiu 

426 

15 

Mtan Partab Singh 
Jamwal, of Hatlf. 

412 

If. 

Mian Gopal Singh 
,1 arnwal, of Kot Pa- 

401 


liiri. 



The following is a list of the principal 
Kangra Proper for comparison with 


R E M A H K 8. 


In perpetuity. The Rajah succeeded his father, 
Rajah Partab Chand, in 1804. and is a minor, under 
guardianship of the Court of Wards. 

In perpetuity. Of the total jama Rs. 6,079 are 
the assessment of assigned Khalsa lands which the 
Rajah pays to Government as nazarana. Its. 33,000 
is the value in the grant, but, the Rajah puts his col¬ 
lections at Rs 30,000 only, exclusive of Khalsa ti'kas. 

In perpetuity, subject to Rs, 1,500 nazarana. 
This is the amount which the Rajah says lie collects, 
but. the value in the grant is Rs. 20,000. In this jtigfr 
is included the jtigfr of Mian Bijjf Singh. 

According to the Rajah’s return of his collections, 
the value in grant, is Rs, 20,000. In perpetuity. 

Formerly the Rajah had ajagir of nominal value 
of Its. 10,000 in lloshiarptir. During revision of 
Settlement it was exchanged for villages of the 
value given in tatuqa Kotlehr. Nazarana not yet 
fixed. In perpetuity. 

The Baiun got a pension of Rs. 10,000 per annum. 
The value given was granted in lieu of part of pen¬ 
sion. In perpetuity. 

Granted in 1803-51 in lieu of cash pension pay¬ 
able through Government by the Maharitjah of 
Jamu. In perpetuity. 

This case was overlooked after Mr. Barnes left 
the district ; the grant has been recommended for 
confirmation in perpetuity, but has not yet been 
sanctioned. 

Granted in 1859 for good services to Government. 
The grant is situated in Chhota Bangahal. In per¬ 
petuity. 

In perpetuity. Son of Isri Singh mentioned by 
Mr. Barnes. 

In perpetuity, granted for good service before and 
during lime of the mutiny. 

In perpetuity : part of the jtigfr is enjoyed by a 
number of shareholders, kinsmen of Suchet Singh. 

Sanctioned for life only, recommended in perpe¬ 
tuity subject to nazarana. 

Sanctioned for life only. 

In perpetuity, at one-fourth nazarana, 

Ditto ditto. 


Besides these may be mentioned the Katocli family at Rtingar in 
Tira, who have a jagir of about Its. G50 among them, and Mian Narindar 
Singh and other Katoch in Larnbigiraon. who have a jagir of about 
Rs. 400 in Gurh Jannila, and Hira Singh, Katoch, of Bijapur, a cousin 
of Mian Molak Chand, who has a jagir of Rs. 250 at Atpnr in Lagwalti. 
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All these have been sanctioned for life only, but have been recommended 
lor grant in perpetuity. 

70. These are called village service lands by Mr. Barnes. I have 
Lahri Bisiu. described them fully in my para. 37, and have 

endeavoured to show that they are none of them 
held on precisely the same tenure as village service lauds in the plains. 
They consist of garden plots or small fields round or near the house of 
the grantees, and may be divided in two classes—(1st), those held by 
Brahmans, Rtijputs, and Malayans. These were ordinarily granted as a favor 
to men of respectability who held no land, and wanted a place to settle 
upon, and a garden or small field or two to help to fill the pot; (2nd) those 
held by artizan or laboring families, granted originally to induce the holder s 
to settle down, and on condition of performance of some occasional service, 

In most of these cases no investigation was made at Regular Settle¬ 
ment or during the enquiry into rent-free tenures. They were held to 
be, as it were, “ abadi,” or land under houses, and were commonly not 
entered even in the “fard lakhiraj,” or list of rout-free holdings in the 
Settlement records. Some of the larger plots were, however, formally 
investigated and released by Mr. Barnes for term of Settlement. 

In the course of the general re-investigation of rent-free holdings 
conducted during the revision of Settlement I made a scrutiny of all these 
petty holdings claimed as Lahri lifts is. Some, which -were of more than 
one acre in extent, or which were not really attached to houses, I sum¬ 
marily resumed or reported for orders of superior authority. The rest 
1 held to bo released for term of Settlement under orders of Mr. Barnes. 
The following statement w r ili show their number arid amount:— 


First class 
lahri basis. 

Second class 
lahri basis. 

Total area 
and jama. 

Total mini ber 
of holdings or 

[ Average per 
lahri biisis. 

A verage 
jama. 







A crex. 


i 

■ J p Id j 


Stood a. Poles. 

As. 1\ 

Area 1,003 

Acres 955 

Acres 

1,958 

1 



llupees. 


1 


J- 7,032 

X 8 

5 2 

Jama 1,411 

Rupees 1,058 

Rupees 

i___ 

2,409 

j 




Population, 


71. I give below a statement of the popula¬ 
tion for each parganah according to last census for 
comparison with that given by Mr. Barnes:— 


PARGANAII. 

Population. | 

Proportion to 

SQUARE MILES. 

4 

P 

§ 3 

'*-« </J 

< 

Non-agri¬ 
culturists. 

hJ 

H 

O 

£H 

P 

p 

rj . 

■c 3 

■ CO 

■•H to 

f—I -rH 

bL 

OS P 

a -p 

H 

H 

Kangra 

162,648 

58,517 

211,165 

177 

68 

246 

Nhrpiir . 

61,748 

05,020 

127,368 

118 

126 

244 

Per all 

109.001 

17,293 

126.294 

220 

35 

255 

Hamirpur ... . 

122,743 

67,389 

180,132 ] 

186 

87 

273 


1 440,140 

198,819 

644,959 P 176 1 

78 

254 
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There have been so many internal changes iha! compaiisuii is only 
possible of the totals for the four parganalis. The increase amounts to 
lis. (10,532, or about 10 per cent-., notwithstanding that three large and 
populous triluqas have been transferred in the interval to other districts. 
Population lias, no doubt, increased largely, but not to this extent. It 
will ho noticed that the proportion of non-agriculturists to agricul- 
1 mists has changed from 33 to 44 per cent. 1 believe that at tho first 
census a great, many non-agriculturists were not counted in the villages. 
With regard to the results of the last census it may he remarked that the, 
populat ion to the square mile of the Kangra parganah is really very 
dense if t he uninhabitable wastes, or the Dhaula Dhar range, are deducted, 
in the valley which stretches from Shah pur to Bejnath it must be at least 
400 to the square mile, which is very high for a country so purely agri¬ 
cultural. In INinput - the proportion of agriculturists to non-agriculturists 
is larger than elsewhere ; some manufactures are carried on in the town 
of Nihpur, and in Trilokuatb,Gangtha, and Indaura. Moreover, the pecu¬ 
liar mixture of the occupations ol‘ the cultivator, shopkeeper, and 
srtizan, which prevails in the greater part of the district, is here far 
less common. The average number of persons to a house is five. There 
are 500,211 Hindus to 48,491 Muhammadans and 250 Christians. 


Mr. 


Note of mutters regard- 
mg which, the customs 
of Hindus of the hills 
differ from time- „f nin¬ 
ti (is uf the plains. 


Barnes has given a description of the various tribes 
and castes which for completeness and accuracy 
cannot possibly be surpassed. I think it, however, 
worth while to add a few particulars os to general 
differences of customs and habits of life between 
Hindus of these bills and Hindus of the 1‘anjab 
plains. 


In the hills all castes, high anti low, sacrifice goats (kfitna bakri t 
at weddings, funerals, festivals, at harvest time, ploughing time, and on 
all sorts of occasions. In Kulu and other countries among the snowy 
ranges the sacrifice has a religious signification, and conveys a sense 
of purification; but this is not so evident in Kangra Proper. No such 
custom prevails in the plains. 


All misfortunes and sickness are universally attributed to the 
malice or spite (kot., dosh ) of some demon, spirit or deceased 
saint, so also the belief in witches or magicians ( den, dogar) is universal. 


Excepting widows, women uf all classes eat meat : in the plains' 
Rajput or Bralnnati women regard eating meat with horror. At weddings 
flt-vli and rice are universally given to the guests instead of curds 
ami sweetmeats as below. All Sudras drink spirits and dance together 
at weddings, and all womeu, except “ pa.rda naslnn Raj putnrs,” attend 
the usekis or local fairs. At wedding feasts or other similar enter¬ 
tainments men ol' all castes, from the Brahman to the Sudra, will sit 
and cat together in one line I I’angat,), arranged strictly according to 
degree or rank. Food is then handed down to all. On such occasions 
great quarrels constantly occur among Rajputs about precedence, which 
often break up the party cntircy. 
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In the hills it is the father of the boy that sends an envoy to search 
for a bride for his son; in the plains it is the girl’s father that searches 
for a husband for his daughter. It is a strict rule in the hills that the 
bride’s tray-palanquin or "doJa” must,be carried in front of that of the 
bridegroom. In the hills little or no Expense attends the " muklawa,’’ 
or, as it is called here, the “ pherd-ghdra, ” that is, the bringing the wife 
for good and all to her inis band’s home. In the plains it is an occasion 
of great expense. Married women in the hills make a strict point of 
never putting off their “ Mlu. ” or nose-ring; on the other hand, the put¬ 
ting on the “ balu ” with concubinage is in itself marriage among the 
Girths and some others. 

In the plains Rajputs marry Rajputs only. Here each class of 
Rajputs marries the daughter of the daughters of the class next below 
his own, and the lower class Rajputs marry the daughters of Batins 
Thakars or Girths. Hence the proverb—“ Satvrn pin Girtini ki dhi Rani 
hojatiIn the seventh generation the Girth’s daughter becomes a queen. 

Except among first class or Jaikari R&jputs and Nagarkothia Brah¬ 
mans, “ batta-sattl,” or exchange betrothals, are very common, and some¬ 
thing is nearly al ways given as a consideration for the bride. On the 
other hand, R&jputs Of high family are heavily bribed to marry owing to 
the feeling of pride which forbids a Rajput, to marry a daughter to 
any but a man of equal or rather superior family of his own.: The 
prevention of infanticide, both in our territories and in Jammu (where 
they used to marry many of their daughters) now-a-days drives these 
R&jputs to great straits. Not long ago a Manahas Rajput, who had three 
daughters, not finding any son-in-law of sufficient rank according to his 
notions, kept them all at home till they were quite old maids. He at last 
found an old bridegroom of ninety, who married two of the three at once 
tor a consideration, but died on the return journey home, so that the 
two brides came back upon their father’s hands. Shortly after the third 
daughter ran away with a postman or letter-carrier. In the hills, Kaits 
and Mahajans intermarry, though the former in the plains rank as 
Sudras, and the latter as Vaisiyds. In Gaddi villages Khatris, Rajputs, 
Rathls and Thakhars all intermarry, and in some places, for instance 
Kukti in Barmaor, Brahman Gaddis intermarry with Khatris. The 
Gaddis give dower in two forms., viz, saj, which goes to the husband, 
and phuloni, which is " istridhan,’ or the wife’s sole property. Among 
them also the. Bhat Brahmans act as Acharaj as well as P&da Prohats 
that is-, they take funeral as well as marriage gifts or fees. 

In the hills the death of old people is celebrated by a wake or 
funeral feast held after the tenth day, at which eating and drinking goes 
on in much the same way as at.a wedding. Among Girths and some 
other Sudras it is also the custom for the connections to bring an effigy 
of the deceased in clay, cloth, or wood to the house of mourning, accompa¬ 
nied by drummers and musicians, and to try to dispel the gloom which is 
supposed to have settled on the inmates % the most boisterous tricks 
and the broadest jokes possible. On the “kiria” day, that is, eighteen 
days after the death or thereabouts, another feast is held, and another 
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goat is sacrificed. In the hills, ten days after a death all the male kins¬ 
men shave their heads as a sign of mourning, In the plains only very 
near kinsmen shave on the day of death. Formerly, when a Bijah died, 
every 'male subject shaved his head, and all the women put off their 
ornaments. In the political jagirs the custom is so far kept up that at 
least one man in every family will shave when the R&jah dies. All the 
Gaddis, even those who live entirely in Kangra, still shave when a R&jah 
of Chambii dies; the women put off their nose-rings, no meat is eaten for 
six months, and no marriages celebrated for a year. 

73. Till lately the limits of caste do not seem to have been so 
Loose nature of caste immutably fixed in the bills as in the plains. The 

distinctions in compare- R&jah was the fountain of honor, and could do 
tively recent times. much as he liked. I have heard old men quote 
instances within their memory in which a Rajah promoted a Girth to 
be a Rathl, and a Thakar to be a Rdjput, for service done or money given , 
and at the present day the power of admitting back into caste fellow¬ 
ship persons put under a ban for some grave act of defilement, is a source 
of income to the JagmMr Rajahs. 

I believe that Mr. Campbell, the present Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, has asserted that there is no such thing as a distinct Rajput 
stock; that in former times, before caste distinctions had become crys¬ 
tallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank 
became in time Rajput. 

This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with 
regard to the Rajputs of these hills. Two of the old royal and now 
essentially" Rajput families of this district, viz,. Kotlehr and Bangahal, 
are said to be Brahman by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in 
Kangra the son of a Rajput by a low-caste woman takes place as a 
Ratin': in Seoraj and other places in the interior of the hills I have 
met families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing into general 
acceptance as Rajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim 
♦•n the title was that their father or grandfather was the offspring 
of a Kanetni by" a foreign Brahman. On “the border line in the 
Himalayas, between Thibet and India Proper, any one can observe 
caste growing before his eyes the noble is changing into a Rdjput, 
the priest into a Brahman, the peasant into a Jat, and so on down 
to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, I believe, more 
or less in force in Kangra Proper down to a period not very i emote 
from to-day. 

74. I may r as well give here a rough summary of the custom 
Custom of inherit,vice, prevailing in Kangra Proper regarding inheri- 

marriage, &< tance, rights of widows and daughters, powers 

of gift, adoption, k< 

Except in those taluqas of \ikpur the tenures of which, assimilate 
to the plains, it is the general custom of all tribes in Kangra Proper 
for the Jheta beta,” or eldest son, to get something as Jhetunda 
in excess of the share which the other sons inherit equally with 
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himself : this something may he a field, a cow or any other 

valuable thing. The Gaddis say that among them ftldest son 

gets, a twentieth of the paternal estate as Jhetunda return 

is saddled with an extra twentieth of the paternal 

In case of inheritance by sons by more than one wifi? the 
chundevand and not the pagvand rule is followed, that is to say, 
the first division of the inheritance is made upon mothers, and not 
upon head of sons. This rule of chundevand prevails I believe uni¬ 
versally among all tribes in Kangra Proper, except the Gaddis, a 
Targe 'section of whom are guided by the rule of pagvand. This 
section consists of those whose original homes are in Barmaor, as distin¬ 
guished from Gadderan urarh Ravi, or the southern side of the Upper 
R6vi valley in Chamba. Instances are not rare in Kangra in families 
of all classes where by consent or by interference of the father in 
his lifetime, the inheritance has been divided by pagvand, but the 
general prevalence of the chundevand rule seems undeniable. 

Something nearly approaching to a custom of primogeniture 
prevails iu a few families. For instance, the Rinas of Habrol, GambMr; 
and Dhatwal give small allotments only to younger sons, which 
revert to the Rina or head of the family for the time being, in case 
the younger branch dies out; and the Dhatwal cadets, moreover, have 
to pay heavy grain rents on their allotments to the Rana, though 
they are acknowledged to hold as proprietors. 

In the case of the Tndauria Rijputs it is asserted that all sons 
inherit equal shares of the “ has ’ or residential estates, and that 
the remaining, which are known as “ chaudhar” estates, go to the 
eldest son as chaudri. But this asserted custom is somewhat obscure, 
and is disputed. The fact is that the chaudris, interest in the chaudhir 
estate has changed in degree and in nature since the days of the 
Rajahs. It then amounted to little more than the right to certain 
liberal fees on the rents in kind which went to the Rajahs; but 
the Sikhs leased these rents in kind, and in fact the whole profit 
and loss on the estates, to the Chaudris for fixed sums. 

Among the ICanets of Kodh Sowar, that is, of Chota and Bara 

Bangahal, the custom was that the vands or separate holdings were 
indivisible. If a man died possessed of one vand only, it went to 

the “ Kanna beta, ” or youngest son; if he held two, the other went to 

the .next youngest. How this custom arose is explained in this way 
In the first place the vands were allotments only capable of 
properly maintaining one family; in the second place the eldest 
son used to be away in his fathers lifetime doing “chakari, or 
feudal service of some kind, to the Rajah, and could generally 
manage to get a grant of land elsewhere, while the younger son 
stayed at home with his father and succeeded him. An examina¬ 
tion of the pedigree trees for these vand or holdings will show that 
the custom has been in full force up to the present time or till very 
recently. Among the people concerned opinions differ as to whether 
it should be enforced by our courts in cases of dispute in future. 
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I think it should not, as over and above, change of circumstances 
the tenure has been altered by the first Settlement. In place of 
a mere allotment of fields, the Kanet of Kodh Sowar now owns, 
besides his fields, a share in the waste lands of an estate which may 
j,e compared to a small Swiss canton. 

In respect of questions of legitimacy or validity of marriage, the 
landholders may be put into two classes, viz., first, those whose 
women affect seclusion and do not work in the fields, and who can¬ 
not contract what are known as Jhinjarara or widow marriages; and 
secondly, those who marry widows, and allow their women to work 
more or less in the fields. Among the former the son of a “ rakhorar,” 
or kept as opposed to a “biotar,” or married woman, would be a 
■" sirtora ” or illegitimate, and would inherit no share. Among the 
latter the son of any kept woman ( provided she was not of impure 
Tace, connection with whom would involve loss of caste ) would, by 
custom or past practice, share equally with the son by a wife mar¬ 
ried in the most formal manner. Very little outward ceremony is 
used in the case of a Jhinjarara marriage. It is doubtful whether con¬ 
cubinage, accompanied by the putting off of the outward signs of the 
widowed state ( i. c., resuming the balu or nose-ring ) is not suffi¬ 
cient to make a valid marriage according to the real custom of the 
country; hut the husband generally celebrates the event by a feast, 
and there is a tendency, which I thmk is right, to consider this a 
necessary formality. The Gaddis say that among them if a widow 
has been, as they understand it. lawfully obtained from her guardians 
in consideration of value given, then she is reckoned a wife, whether 
any ceremony be performed or not. The feeling among the Kanets is 
the same. 

“ Piehlags,” that is, sons begotten by a first husband, who accom¬ 
pany their mother to her second husband’s house or are born therein, are 
not entitled to a share. This is a general rale; but the Gaddis and 
Kanets appear to hold that if a man takes a widow to wife who is 
at the time enceinte , the child horn will be reckoned his child, and 
no " pichlag.” 

All tribes agree that a man can adopt a son out of his own 
« gotar ” or clan. It is doubtful whether public opinion would 
support the adoption of a son from another clan if the kinsmen 
objected, unless perhaps in the case of a daughter’s son. and even then 
there would be a difference of opinion; hut the majority would, I 
think, support the validity of the adoption. Many written deeds of 
adoption, old and new, are to he found in the district; but writing 
was formerly resorted to only in cases where a dispute was antici¬ 
pated, because the adopted son was a very distant kinsman, or for 
some other similar reason. 

With regard to a widow’s right to inherit, the Rajputs, Brahmans;: 
Khatris, Mahdjan.s, say that she holds for life on condition of chastity. 
The Kanets of Kodh Sowar say clearly that, so long as she continues 
to reside in her late husband’s house, slie cannot be dispossessed, even 
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though she openly intrigues with another man, or permits him to live 
in the house with her. This is the real custom also of the Girths ami 
other similar castes in Kungra, though they do not admit the fact, so 
bluntly. 

With regard to daughters, all classes agree that, in default of sons, 
an orphan daughter has an interest similar to that of a widow, so long 
as she remains unmarried. The general feeling seems to be that a 
daughter or her children can never succeed by simple inheritance to 
landed estate in preference to kinsmen, however remote. This is what 
the people say when the question is put to them in a general way ; but 
I have seen them take another view in actual cases, and the history of 
e&tatcs shows that daughters have occasionally been allowed to inherit. 
All, however, admit that, in default of sons, a father can, by formal deed 
oi gift, bestow acquired land on a daughter or hei children : and the 
people of the Kabzewari taluqas say that such a gift of ancestral land 
even would not bo invalidated by objections made by kinsmen too 
remote to perform “slnadh” or offer the "pind” to a common ancestor. 
A cording to this the power to object would be limited to the descend¬ 
ants of the donor’s great-great-grand father, for the worship of 
ancestors is not carried farther. The Gaddis and Kanots, however, 
dispense with those “shradh” ceremonies, and therefore can give no 
limit beyond which the claims of kinsmen should be rejected as too 
remote. This docs not imply that among them the feeling of kinship 
and of right of succession is kept alive longer; the contrary is decidedly 
the case. By ancestral land is generally understood land once held 
by the common ancestor, not all land whatsoever inherited by the 
donor. I have heard this distinction disputed, but am confident that 
the balance of opinion would be in its favor if an actual case was put 
before an impartial jury. 
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PART T, 

GfT a pter II .—Kulu and Seordj. 

This division may he generally described as a strip of country 


(3 eneral conligurat ion 
the country. 


of 


some eighty miles long and of varying breadth, 
running north and south along the western side 
of the great snowy range known as the mid- 
Himalaya, and separated thereby from Lahaul and Spiti. It has an'area 
ot 1,926 square miles. The Bias river rises in its northern end, and to 
the south it rests upon the 


The Sainj river, which rises in the mid-Himalaya, and joins the 
Bias at Larji, cuts it into two parts, which are sometimes distinguished 
as Kulu Proper and Seomj. Kulu Proper is shut in to the north-west 
and west, and separated from talilqa Bangahal and the Maudi State by 
the Bara Bangahal ridge and the outer Himalaya, which, as I have 
before said, is held to begin from the bend of the Bias below Lriiji. 
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It contains three great divisions, viz., Waari Parol, Lag, and Rupi. 
Wazm Parol (496 square miles) includes all the upper valley of the Bias 
river down to the .junction of the Phijrain river on the right hank, and 
that of the Parbatti on the left; also the right side of the Parbatti, 
valley up to the month of the Malauna gorge, whence the line climbs on 
to the ridge which divides the Malauna valley from Mani Karan, In 
the maps the Malauna river is here made the boundary, which is incorrect. 
That part of the rest of Kulu Proper which is on the right hank of the 
Bias is known as the Lag country, which again is divided by the Sarvari 
river into Warms’ Lag Sairi (94 square miles) and Lag Maharajah (84 
square miles) ; and that part which is on the left bank of the Bias down 
to the Bainj river forms Waziri Rupi (677 square miles), the jagir of 
Rai Gy fin Singh, the representative of the Kulu Rajah’s family. 

Seoraj, which has an area of 575 square miles, lies between the 
Sainj and the Satlaj, and to the west is divided from Mancli by the lino 
of two small rivers running into the Bias and Satlaj, and rising on oppo¬ 
site sides of the Jalori, or Suket range. This range, which cuts Seoraj into 
halves, known as Wftzms* Outer and Inner Seoraj, is a great offshoot from 
the mid-Himalaya, which runs down into Mandi and Suket. In the 
borders of Mancli it throws off a high and long spur to the north, which 
advances to meet the outer Himalaya at Larji, and is only separated 
from it by the deep gorge of the Bias. It will be seen therefore that, 
excepting Waizrfs’Outer Soor&j, which slopes from the Jalori range to the. 
Satlaj, all the rest of Kulu is a basin, with the narrow gorge of the Bias 
at Lfuji as the only escape channel for its waters. 

Half the rim to the north and east, is formed by the Bara Banga- 
hal ridge and the mid-Himalaya, and must have a mean elevation of 
more than 18,000 feet. The other half of the run to the south and 
west is formed of the Jalori range, with its spur to the north, and the 
outer Himalaya, and must have a mean elevation of nearly 11,000 feet. 
There is no clear space inside this basin however ; between the ranges 
which form its rim it is choked up with huge ridges, short but of great 
height, the buttresses of the mid-Himalaya. 

76. Kulu has an area of 1,926 square miles; hut all hut a small 
portion of this large extent of country is 
scenery™' charaoter of 1,10 and ever will be waste. The highest villages 

arc not more than 9,000 feet above the sea, 
and the average elevation of the cultivated and inhabited part is 
probably less than 5,000 feet. 

Look at Kulu from some high point on the ranges to the west 
in April or May, before the winter snows have disappeared from the 
top of the lower ranges, and it appears like a huge field of snow 
sloping towards you, with cracks here and there widening towards 
the lower edge. It is in these cracks only, i. e., the bottom and 
lower sides of the valleys, that permanent habitation is possible. 

The general appearance of the country from below is very differ¬ 
ent from that of Kangra Proper: there are no low hills; at every 
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point, before and behind, high mountains rise np at no great dis¬ 
tance, and shut in the view. The lower slopes arc dotted hero and 
therewith villages, not the scattered houses so common in Kangra, 
but groups of houses standing as close together as the ground will 
admit: some are tower-shaped, four storeys high, with but one room 
to each storey; the sloping roof of stone or wooden slabs with far 
projecting eaves, and the wooden verandah thrown out round the 
upper storey, and adorned with carved work, have a very picturesque 
appearance. The lower storey is occupied by the cattle and sheep 
and goats, and consequently, instead of the fresh plastered walls and 
clean swept court-yards to be seen in the low bills, there is as much 
mud and mess round the houses as in a farm-yard in England. Round 
the villages come terraced fields, planted here and there with walnut and 
apricot trees, and fringed with belts of “ kharsu or moru,” evergreen 
oaks whose leaves are used for winter fodder ; mixed up with the fields 
and separating them from those of the next village, are slopes of 
steep grass, and strips of kail pine and deodar cedar forest. Above 
the villages, wherever there is some soil and not too much sun, dark 
forests of reli and tos pines, lit up boro and there with patches of 
maple or horse chestnut, spread along the upper slopes, and are succeed- 
edagain by straggling woods of stunted oak, birch, and white rhodo¬ 
dendron. Rounded grassy summits or hare ridges of rock crown 
the whole, and hero and there up a valley, or through an opening 
in the mountains, a glimpse is caught of the peaks and perpetual 
snows of the great ranges of which the mountains described (on 
which the villages stand ) are spurs and offshoots. This is the sum¬ 
mer aspect of the country ; in the winter the ground is covered with 
snow for two or three days, or for mouths together, according to situa¬ 
tion. It does not usually lie long at heights of less than 0,000 feet, 
but the aspect has more to do with the time it lies than the elevation. 

77. In the valley of the Bias the mountains stand back on 
m, „ ,,. either side for a distance of one or two miles, 

r i v£r , and fane plateaus run down with a gentle slope 

from their bases to the banks of the river. 
These plateaus are the garden of Kuln. They are closely and 
carefully cultivated, and watered by canals brought out of tho 
mountain gorges. Tho river banks are high cliffs hung with bush 
and creeper; between them the river winds from side to side, now deep 
and smooth, now foaming down rocky rapids in channels fringed 
with alder, and through meadows and marshes dotted with ash and 
poplar. Here and there wooded islands break the stream into several 
branches. This part of the country is no doubt remarkably beautiful, 
and lias gained for the Kuln valley the reputation of being perhaps 
the prettiest part of the British Himalayas. 

The minor rivers have no proper valley; tho mountains rise abruptly 
from the very edge of the water; this is the case even in the valley 
of the Satlaj in Outer Seoraj. Tho Bias rises on the Roll tang Pass at 
an elevation of 111,000 feet; thence to Larji, where it leaves Kuln, it 
has a course of about 75 miles. In the valley from Buruwato Larji 

p 
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its average fall cannot bo more than about 62 feet per mile, but on 
the whole course from the source the average fall is about 125. It 
is crossed at various places by Sanga bridges built of deodar, some 
of which are of more than 100 feet span. 


78. From the returns the average annual rain-fall would appear 

Character of the cli- t0 b< “ 'f'f 45 t j^ 3 50 5 but the rain 

mato. gauge stands at Sultan pur, and in the rainy 

season the lower part of the valley of the Bias 

often suffers severely from drought while constant rain is falling 
from Nagar upwards. Each valley has a character of its own in 
this respect ; but the general rule is that occasional heavy showers 
below are replaced by constant mist and fine rain at the heads of 
the valleys. 

The mean temperature of Sultan pur, the capital town of Kulu, 
in the summer months, is given by Messrs. Sclilagiutweit as follows:_• 

May ... ... ..*•■, ... ... 70-3 

June ... ... ... ... ... 72-7 

July ... ... ... ... ... 75-2 

August... ... ... ... ... 78-.1 

September ... ... ... ... 70-8 

October... ... ... ... ... 589 

November ... ... ... 556 

But Sultan pur is only 4,000 feet abovo the sea, and one of the hot¬ 
test places in the country. Kulu docs not appear to me to have a 
healthy climate ; the natives do not claim for it the merit of bein" 
a “ narogi ” or healthy country as the Gaddis do with regard to 
the upper part of Ohamba on the Ravi, or the Bangahal Kanets 
for Bangahal. Intermittent fevers and bowel complaints are very 
prevalent, and every now and then contagious fever of a very bad 
type and cholera appear and make considerable havoc. Goitre is 
common in a few localities, and half-witted or deaf and dumb people 
are not at all rare. Yenereal disease is very common, and people 
frequently die of it, or of the effects of the doses of mercury 
which they take to cure it. Seoraj is, I fancy, healthier than Kulu 
Proper, and the men of the upper villages generally consider them¬ 
selves safe as long as they stay in them, and at certain times of 
the year can hardly be induced to go down into the lower valleys. 
A good deal of all this sickuess would no doubt be avoided if 
more cleanly habits of living were adopted; but there is a rankness 
of vegetation and a dampness of soil with a liot sun, which would, 
I suspect, always prevent the country from being a healthy one. 

79. According to common tradition and the legend which gives 

„ , , the story of the foundation of the Kulu princi- 

fcicuiij. ° Ty ° UUant pality, the time of the Rajahs was preceded by 
a “ Tkakurain, ” or period of Government by 
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Thfikurs, petty chiefs of a few villages. These Thakurs waged war, 
levied taxes and transit duties like so many German Barons.* 

The tradition of such a period is not peculiar to Kulu, but does 
not seem so remote and ancient here as in Kangra Proper. In many 
places the sites or ruins of the towers and fortified houses of the 
Tliakdrs are pointed out, circumstantial stories of their exploits nar¬ 
rated, and the boundaries of their territories recollected. Many 
of the existing kofcliis or tappas are said to have preserved their 
pi'esent limits from the day when they formed the domain of a Tliakur. 
But it is hardly credible that they were ever completely independent 
as common tradition asserts. Without a lord paramount, and with 
no bond of confederacy, such diminutive states could never have existed 
side by side in such lawless days for any length of time. It is 
pretty sure therefore that, with intervals of perfect independence in 
periods of confusion, they must have been more or less subject and 
tributary to some stronger power : and I surmise that that power was 
Suket. lhave heard it said that Suket and Mandi were at one time 
one dominion, and that the families of both Rajahs came from the 
same stock. It is well known that there was a time when Suket 
was a much more powerful and extensive principality than at present. 
Again, with regard to the Rajahs of the extinct principality of Lag, 
half of which was in Kulu, a tradition declares that the family 
were originally Diwans or Wazrrs of Suket; and one of the many 
Thakurs in Rupi, whose country is said to have been annexed by 
the second prince of Kulu, is mentioned in the traditional accounts 
of his overthrow as paying, to Suket a quit-rent or tribute of a 
falcon or hawk. 

Suppose some event to have occurred to weaken the power 
of Suket, and the natural result would he that new principalities 
would spring up in her outlying provinces. This is how I imagine 
the Kulu principality to have been first formed, and it is a 
significant fact that the adjoining principality of Lag (long since 
extinct) appears to have come into existence about the same time. 
A popular legend, which, though curious, would not I fear be thought 
In place in a Settlement Report, describes Sudh Singh, the founder 
of the royal family of Kulu, as a young Rajput wandering in 
search of adventures, and fortunate enough to take the fancy of a 
powerful “Devi” or female divinity of.the country. Having, with 
her assistance, distinguished himself on the popular side in a revolt 
against some tyrannical Thakurs, he was elected Thakur in their 

* Hero is an old rhyme referring to these times, quoted to me some years ago 
when I was Assistant Commissioner of Kulu, by a lirabmau at Nagar and said to refer to 
a Thakar of Nagar, named Busil;— 

“Bdrah pett, Athdrah danf. 

“ Busil ltsijah sar na jani. ” 

“ Twelve pumpkins, eighteen octroi collectors, 

“ Busil, the king, docs not know what justice is.” 

The complaint of a man who had brought twelve pumpkins to market. The king had. 
eighteen octroi collectors ; twelve took one pumpkin each ns his due, and the other six 
followed him, dunning for their dues of six more. 
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stead, and from that beginning soon conquered flie whole of 
Wazirf Parol, and assumed the title of Raj all. Prom this date 
to tlio Sikli annexation tlie history of liis descendants, the Koli 
Rajahs of Knln, is the history of tlie country, and it may be 
divided into three periods. The first begins with the establishment 
of Sudli Singh as Rajali or liana of all Parol, which happened 
some fourteen generations or probably'400 years ago, and ends with 
the death of Rajah Kalian Singh, Ins great-great-great-grandson. 
The second, the period of greatest prosperity, begins with the reign 
of Rajah Jaggat Singh, and ends with that of his great-grandson 
Rai Singh, The third, the period of decline and fall, begins with 
the reign of Rai Jey Singh, and ends with the capture of his 
brother’s great-grandson, Rajah Ajit. Singh, by the Sikhs in A. P>. 
1840. I give in the fly-leaf a pedigree tree of the family for 
reference, which I believe to be accurate.* 

80. Sudli Singh, having made himself master of all Parol, was 
First period of the succeeded by Bahadar Singh, who is said to 
history of the Kulu have overthrown many petty Thakurs and 
lUjalrs family. annexed their dominions, and in this way to 

have added to Parol all Wazhf Eupi, and something more than 
a third of Inner Seoraj, consisting of a strip of upland country all 
along the upper slopes of the mid-Himalaya from Shan gar to Tung. 
Henceforth to the accession of Rajah Jaggat Singh and end of 
the first period, the limits of the principality seem to have remained 
unchanged. The rest of wlnit now constitutes Kulu seems at 
this time to have been divided as follows :— 

The Lagwati Rajah held the rest of Inner Seoraj, the north¬ 
west quarter of Outer Se'oruj and all Lag. The eastern half of 
Outer Seoraj was subject to Bisaliir, and the south-west quarter 
to Sukct. 

The boundaries of these hill principalities were perpetually 
advancing and receding, but there is no doubt that in Kulu at 
least the boundaries above given remained in force for a consider¬ 
able time, for I have noticed that any ordinary peasant will quote 
them as the ancient limits of Kulu and Lag. The absence of 
fighting or disturbance of boundaries of the principalities in 
Kulu, which distinguishes the reigns of the last four Rajahs of the 
first period, has probably something to do with the subjection 
of the hills to the rule of the Moghal emperors of India, which was 
first thoroughly effected about the commencement of this period 
by the Emperor Akbar in A. D. 1556 ( see page 47, Barnes’ 
Settlement Report). For two hundred years after this the Rajahs 
of Kulu, like the other hill princes (with intervals of independ¬ 
ence in times of confusion), paid tribute to the emperors. The 
present representative of the family possesses copies of some orders 
sent by the emperors to his ancestors, in which they are addressed 
as zamuidiirs of Kulu. 

* ( For Ferfhjrce free, see -paye oj>ponte. ) 
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The family nay that Sudk Singh was the banished son of n Uajali of Miajmn, in 
Hindustan. Vulgar tradition says brielly that- his ancestors were for some time small 
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81. The second period begins with the overthrow of the king- 


Second period. d ° U1 ° f La « b >' ll:1 J llh Ja Sg at Slllgh of Knlll 

in concert with the Rajah of Mandi. At 
this time, besides the parts of Knlu mentioned above, the Lagwati 
Rajali seems to have also possessed Kodli Sowar of Clihota Bangalml, 
and out of the country now included in the Mandi State, all 
the slope to the U’l river from the outer Himalaya ( the upper 
part of which is now known as Clioar), and all the country now 
known as Maudi-Seoriij. Of this territory, at the division which 
followed the conquest, Mandi took Mandi-Seonij, and all the rest 
seems to have gone to Kulu* Rajah Jaggat Singh afterwards 
took kothis Sirigarli and Naraingavh (in Outer Sooriij ) from Sulcet. 
His son and successor. Rajah Bidhi Singh, seized L&haul, and 
added Dhol and Kandi to his territory in Outer Seoraj by conquest 
from Basahir. He was succeeded by his son, Rajah Man Singlr, 
in whose time the fortunes of the Kulu principality reached their 
highest pitch. Ho completed the present taluqna of Outer Seonij 
by taking kotlii Pandiabis from Basfihir, and carried war across; 
the Satloj, annexing Slniugri, and taking tribute from other petty 
States, such as Koimu'sen and Kdfc Guni. j* 


It was in his time also that Pirthi Pal, the last Rajah of 
Bangalial, was treacherously murdered at Mandi by liis father- 





Tkakars somewhere in the upper valley, ami this 

is the likeliest version. 


The fact that the family have always borne the affix oE Singh instead of S£n or Pal 
the usual Rajput affix, goes to prove that they wore not of pure ltdjptit blood ; probably 
they were Kanets by origin. Since I wrote the first part of this note and the sketch 
of Kulu history given in the following pages, I have seen Captain Harcourt’s interesting 
book, and observe that he makes SudUSingh the 78th in descent of a line of petty princes, 
and the first of thorn to adopt the affix of Singh instead of that of Pah I had heard? 
that this long stem was sometimes attached to the family pedigree tree, but considered 
the generations above Sudh Singh to be purely mythical. The common people of Knlu 
certainly hold that the family first rose to what may be called princely estate in his person.. 


* The last Rajah Of Lag, Jye Chand r and his brother, Sultan Charnl, seem to have 
fought hard. A largo cavo on a mountain abovo SuUanpur is shown as their favorite 
hiding place when carrying on a guerilla war against Jaggat Singh, and a pillar near 
the palace at Sultatipfir is said to bo built over the head of one of the brothers, who was 
caught and decapitated at last after giving a great deal of tronblo. 


f The following is a fragment of an historical ballad which I have heard sung, and 
which is perhaps worth quoting as a spooiraen of Kulu poetry:— 

Phulftn phalali, tablii phuli karri, 

Man Singh Basahir tmtr Rani dakki Knhluvi. 

Tarah mari ThakYiri, bit rah dakki Tiki. 

Rani Kuhluri bhiti kaghaz likhi. 

Dfingi uadi na pani bhare larnbhu. 

Rajah Basahir maru, sara Basahir kamfi. ” 
which may bo literally translated into rough rhyme as follows :—• 

After the flowers have flowered, then flowers the Bur. 

Man Singh conquered Basahir, and seized the Queen of Kulaur. 

Ho conquered 18 Tliakfirs, seized 12 King’s sons in all ; 

The Queen of Kulhur put a writing upou the castle wall. 

To fill the pail with water you must go to the deop river. 

Man Singh conquered Basahir : Basahir trembled with fear. 
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in-law, Sutlli Sen, Rajah of Mandi. Though Man Singh had married 
Pirthi Pal’s sister, this did not prevent him from joining with 
his murderers to divide the victim’s territory. 

In tliis way Bara and Chliota Bangahal, and a part of Bir 
Bangahal, fell to Kulu, and the rest of the Bangahal territory, 
as it then stood, seems to have been incorporated by Mandi and 
Kiingra. * Man Singh seems to have been always fighting; he is 
said to have taken 'fenn_Mandi, and held for some time, the famous 
salt mines of Komadh and Dirang. 

He was at last surprised and killed by the Komarsen Itajah, 
into whose country he had been enticed unguarded by an intrigue 
with a woman. The uneventful reign of his son and successor, 
Rai Singh, concludes the second period; but before going on to 
the third, an event, which happened in Jaggat Singh’s time, may 
be mentioned, as it had an important influence on the history of 
the country. 

Jaggat Singh coveted a treasure said to he in the possession 
of a Brahman (a jewel according to the Brahman annals, but may 
be it was a daughter). The Brahman, unable or unwilling to 
consent and pressed to the uttermost, set lire to his house, and 
perished with all his family in the flames. A curse fell upon the 
Itajah; everything he saw, smelt or tasted, seemed to him to be 
smeared with blood. By the advice of the Pandits, in the hope 
cf removing the curse, ho sent a Brahman to Oudh, who stole and 
with miraculous aid brought to Kulu a famous idol, the Tliakur 
ftugniithji. The Raj ah put this idol on the throne, proclaimed him¬ 
self to be merely the first servant of the temple, and the curse 
was removed. Prom this time till its fall this remained in theory 
the constitution of the principality. There was no distinction between 
the royal treasury and that of the temple of Rugnath, and the Rajahs, on 
the great festival days, took the front place among the priests and 
attendants. To the great influence of this idol and its priests 
may in part be attributed the most unusually large assignment 
of land to temples and priestly families which prevailed, and still 
prevails, in Kulu. 

82. The period of decline begins with a revolt raised against 
Jye Singli, son of Rajah Rai Singh, by one 
Third periord ending Q f the family of the Wazirs of Dial, who had 
country by the Sikhs. been banished the country, lhis family always 
figured very prominently in Kulu history, and 
has some influence at the present day. The result of the revolt 

* The Bangahal kingdom is popularly said to have at one time had a revenue of a 
lakh, and to have included, besides the present tahiqa of that name, Piprola, Lanodh, and 
Rajjer, and much country now in Mandi. The founder Booms to have boon a Brahman, 
though the present Bangiihalia Rajputs, to prove thoir pure Rajput descent, say he was not 
a Brahman, but a ltajpufc, who had become a Brahmcharj Sadh. According to legend ho 
killed a demoD, who infosted Bangahal, and founded the principality, Pirthi Pal is said 
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was that Jye Singh was driven out of the country, and a brother, 
Paddatn Singh, put on the throne to be superseded a little later 
by another brother, Thedi Singh. In the confusion Mandi took 
possession of the greater part of the Choar country, and Kulu 
never regained it, except perhaps for a. time under I’ntham Singh, 
some thirty years after. Thedi Singli found the royal authority 
weakened by the events of his brother’s reign, and to confirm it 
planned and successfully carried out a coup d’etat: he contrived 
by some pretext to collect those whom ho feared or considered as enemies 
at the palace, and after drugging their liquor (heavy drinking is 
a sure accompaniment of every assembly in Kulu) attacked them 
suddenly and put them all to the sword, to the number, so says 
tradition, of throe hundred and sixty. This he probably could not 
have effected if, like former Rajahs, he had relied entirely on the 
local militia or feudal service of the Kulu landholders; hut one 
of his precautions had been to gradually collect a considerable 
body of BeWlgis as a body-guard, ail or nearly all of whom were 
foreigners, natives of the plains of India, and this was the first 
use lie made of them. * 

This ferocious measure did not, however, prevent, and perhaps 
helped to cause, another extensive revolt, which was headed by a 
pretender to the throne, who asserted himself to be the Rajah 
Jye Singli, who had been driven out by the first rebellion. This 
pretender is said to have been a Sanyas! faqir, who had formed 
a connection with a Patra (Ilindii dancing girl) who had accom¬ 
panied Jye Singh in his flight from Kulu and subsequent wanderings. 
With her assistance he contrived to answer questions, so as to 
deceive most of the Sooraj and Rupi people as to his identity, 
until at last proof was brought that the real Jye Singh had gone 
to Oudli as a faqir and died there. 

Thedi Singh had no sons by bis Ranis, or Rajput wives, so 
lie was succeeded by bis son, Prit.liam Singli, who was illegitimate, 
or of impure blood, as his mother was a Kwasi, that is, a Kanet 
girl married by a sort of left-handed ceremony. He died in 
A. I). 1800, or a little later, after a long and tolerably prosperous reign, 
leaving the throne to bis son, Bikrama Singli. f 


to liavo boon his descendant in tho twentieth generation. After Pirfclii PalA death, his 
descendants seem to havo now and again attempted to revive tho principality, but without 
Success, though some of them seem to havo held a small part of it in jagir. 

* These Beragis were of course an order of Hindi! ascetics : in those disturbed 
times their religious character and organization facilitated their rovings abuut India, 
and served as a bond ef discipline; they omployod these advantages to form themselves 
into bauds of mercenary soldiers or companies of traders. Thedi Singh sottlod many of 
them in Kulu on grants of land, which arc now hold by their descendants. They form 
a cast© apart under tho namo of Beragis, but havo lost all religious protonsions, and aro 
mere peasant proprietors. 

t In the chronicle of the family of tho ilajahs of Kulu, compiled by some Pandit 
of theirs, from which I have taken most of this history, the dates givon aro all evidently 
wrong, every thing appears to havo been antedated and each loign prolonged, with the 
object of increasing tho antiquity of the dynasty. 
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More than 50 years before this the real authority of trie Moghal 
emperors had filially passed away, and a period of general anarchy 
had followed, in the course of which . the Gurkhas issuing from 
Nepal had conquered all the hill country up to the Satlaj ; and Sansar 
Chaud, the Katoeli Rajah of Kangra, had made tributary to himself 
all tlie hill chiefs between the Satlaj and the Ravi. The Rajahs of 
Kulu paid tribute to tire Gurkhas for Shangri, and to Sansar Chand 
for Kulu, * but they seem to have got off lightly, and to have been 
not much interfered with. The situation of the country far back in 
the high mountains was its protection, as it had been before. This 
immunity was not, however, to last much longer. In 1806 the 
Gurkhas invaded Kangra, and in 180!) Sansar Chaud, in despera¬ 
tion, called in the aid of Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Sikhs. 

The Gurkhas were driven back behind the Satlaj, and Ranjit 
Singh became master of the hills, lie sent a Diwau. to Kulu with 
a demand for tribute, which was sent to the amount of 40,000 rupees. 

Three years later, ou a second demand not being complied with, 
an army under Diwau Mokam Chaud crossed the Bajaura Pass 
and encamped in the valley ; negotiations began, and the Sikhs 
are said to have demanded an aunual tribute of Its. 60,000, to 
which the Itajah would not agree. Thereupon the Sikhs advanced, 
and the Rajah fled up the mountains, leaving his palace and capital 
of Sultanpur to be sacked by the invaders. Eventually he had to 
bribe them to leave tin; country, by paying them all the money he could 
scrape together, f About this time, in 1814-15, the Gurkhas wore 
driven back into Nepal by the English, and the Governor General 
granted a sanad for Shangri to the Rajah, who, like the other Cis- 
Satlaj hill chiefs, had taken side against the Gurkhas. Bikrama 
Singh, like his grandfather, had no sous by his Ranis, and on 
his death in A. D. 1816 left the throne to A jit Singh, his son 
by a Kwitsi. The Rajah of Mandi, by deputy, performed the ceremony 
of investiture, or scaling Ajit Singh on the throne. 1 mention 
these facts as they led to a disturbance, for soon after a party in 
Kulu, headed by some influential Wasdrs, stirred up Kislien Singh 
the Rajah’s uncle, who was residing in Kangra, to dispute the 
succession. 

Sansar Chand, the Katoeli Raja.li, in spite of his reverses, still 
claimed the right of conferring investiture as lord paramount of 
the Jalandhar circle of hill chiefs, and in revenge for its disregard 
he assisted Kislien Singh in collecting a force in the Katoeli country 

* Moorcroft mentions in his 1 ravels that he heard that Uhumand Chand, Katoeli 
Rajah of Kangra, father of Sansar Chand, invaded Kulu. 

t Moorcroft mentions that in A. 1). 18^0 Soblnl Hum. AVazir of Kulu, complained to 
him of having had to pay Its. 80,000 to Ranjit Singh for allowing SJiuja-u] Mulk, the 
ex-king of Kabul, to pass through Kulit cn route to Ludianah. This was probably only 
one of the offences imputed to Kaln by Karijit; but the AVazir mentioned it as the only 
one to make out that Kulu hud suffered for compliance to the English. Shuja-u 
Mulk in his diary abuses the Kulu people, and says they treated him most inhospitably, 

Q 
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with which to invade Kulu. The first attack was repulsed ; the 
second, with the aid of a Mandi contingent, advanced into Kulu, 
and seemed about to succeed, when the Mandi Rajah, in obedience 
to an order obtained by Kulu from Lahore, threw his weight on 
the other side, and Kislien Singh was made prisioner with all his 
force. 

The Katoch men in it were stripped naked, and left to find 
their way home over the mountains in this disgraceful plight. A 
pithy rhyme is repeated in Kulu to preserve the memory of this 
achievement. After Kishen Singh’s death, which happened imme¬ 
diately, ft boy ( who will have to be mentioned hereafter by the name 
of Partab Singh) was produced by his friends as his posthumous 
■son, but the other faction called him a suppositious child, and the 
son of a Bangabalia Mian. The Mandi Rajah, as a reward for the 
assistance he had given against Kishen Singh, claimed and obtained 
two forts and a piece of (Jhoar, the only remaining part of that 
country which Kulu had up to this time managed to retain. 

In A. D. 1839 the Sikh Government sent a force under General 
Ventura against the neighbouring state of Mandi. It met with 
slight resistance, and the Rajali of Matidi was made prisoner and 
sent to Amritsar. Having penetrated so far into the hills, the 
opportunity of attacking Kulu was too good to be lost; so on the 
pretext that Kulu had shown a disposition to help Mandi, a force 
under the Sindlianwalah Sardar was sent into the country. No 
resistance was made, and the Rajah, beguiled by fair promises and 
wishing to save SultAnpur and his palace from another sack,, allowed 
himself to be made a prisoner. 

83. After this date the Koli Rajahs were never reinstated, 
Character of the so I shall stop here and make some remarks 
Oorerninent of the on the character of fheir government. They 
Kl b al18 ' were petty despots in league with the priests, 

often cruel and avaricious, recognising very faintly any law or 
custom, and held in check only by the fact that their power was 
based on the military service of all the landholders of the country. 
But as the people were by nature very subservient to constituted 
authority, very superstitious, easily overawed, and selfishly disunited, 
the Rajahs and their favorites did much as they liked, or as their 
jealousy or avarice prompted them. A man’s ancestral house and 
lands were sometimes confiscated and transferred for no fault. To 
seem to be well-to-do or influential was to be in danger. As on 
example, when I was Assistant Commissioner of Kulu in 1862, a 
large sum of old money was accidentally exhumed in Kotlii 
Bar&garli, On enquiry it appeared that it had belonged to a 
family in which the women were hereditary foster-mothers to the 
royal family, and which had thus acquired wealth and influence. 
Three generations ago, on some slight pretext, the Rajah suddenly 
seized the whole family, and buried them all alive, men, women, 
and children, probably because the hidden treasure was not forth- 
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coining. The only survivors were a. woman and her infant, who 
escaped because the mother happened to be serving at the time 
as wet-nurse in the palace. Near the old castle at Nagar are the 
monuments of the Rajahs; the female figures carved on them, 
represent the queens, concubines, and slave girls, who were burnt 
alive on the funeral pile of their lord and master,—a safe way to 
relieve the jealousy of a dying Rajah, and to save his successor 
the trouble and cost of looking after the morals and maintenance of 
the relicts. The number of women thus burnt at one Rajah’s funeral 
was often prodigious. Quite as great tyranny, however, prevailed in 
other petty hill states; yet one often hears the time of the Rajahs 
favorably spoken of as a “ Dharm Raj, ” or rule of church and king ; 
but this is generally when the speaker is smarting at the working 
of some law of ours, which appears to him to disagree to his 
prejudice with old customs or privileges. 

84. Measures taken by the Sikhs for the subjection of Seordj ; sur¬ 
prise and destruction of one of their armies ; —To return from the above 
digression to five history of Kulu. As soon as the Sikhs had got 
the Rajah into their power, they showed an intention of taking posses¬ 
sion of the whole country; and as the quickest means of reducing 
the hill forts of Seoraj which still held out, a force was detached, 
which inarched through that country, carrying the Rajah with it, and 
compelling him before each fort to order the commandant to surren¬ 
der. The Sikhs, completely confident, committed excesses, and treated 
the Rajah with brutal want of courtesy; his guards are said to 
have amused themselves by pulling him on to his feet by bis long 
mustaches. The hill-men are remarkable for the loyalty and 
respect they have for their hereditary RfLjalls, and the report of this 
indignity angered them particularly. A plot to attack the Sikhs 
and rescue tiie Rajah was devised by Kapuiu, Wazir of Seoraj, the 
head of a branch of the family of the Wazirs of Dial. A sort of 
fiery cross was sent round, and men were secretly mustered from 
all parts of Seoraj. The Sikh force was probably about one thou¬ 
sand strong; it had done its work, and had returned from Outer 
Seoraj by the Basleo Pass. A little way below the fort of Tung, 
the road, a mere foot-path, and here very narrow, runs along the 
bank of a wooded ravine ; in these woods the Seonijis lay in ambush 
and awaited the Sikhs, who came marching along in single file 
and undisturbed by any feeling of insecurity. When that part 
of the line which held the Rajah came opposite the ambush, a sud¬ 
den rush was made, a few men cut down, and the Rajah caught 
up and carried swiftly up the mountain side. At the same time 
all along the line rocks were rolled down and shots fired from 
above at the Sikhs, who were seized with a panic, and fell back 
into the fort of Tung. Here they remained two days, till they were 
forced to move out by the failure of their provisions. They were 
attacked again in the same way as they marched down the valley, 
and made slow progress. At last they struck up the mountain side 
iu Kotlii Loliaiida, hoping to get stippiies and uucommanded ground 
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in the villages above. But they did not know the country, and 
only got on to a particularly barren, steep, and rugged hill side 
where they could barely keep their footing, and did not even find 
water to drink. The light and active hill-men kept above them 
wherever they went, knocking over some with rocks, and driving 
others to fall over the precipices. After a night spent in this way 
the miserable remnant were driven down again into the valley, 
and there induced to give up their arms, on the promise that their 
lives should be spared. * But no sooner had they been disarmed, 
than the Seornjis set upon them, and massacred them witout pity. 
One or two eainp-followers, not regular Sikhs, were the ouly survivors. 
At the news of this triumph, which occurred in the spring of 
A. D. 1840, some of the Kulu people gathered on the hills round Snl- 
tanpur, and made an attempt to rescue the two Earns who were 
detained in the palace there ; but the Sikhs easily repulsed them. 
Apt Singh, the rescued Rajah, retired across the Sutlej to his terri¬ 
tory of Shangri. Here he knew he would bo safe from the revenge 
which the Sikhs were sure to take on the Seornjis; for the Satinj 
was the boundary line between the Sikh and English Govern¬ 
ments, and the Rajah held Shangri from the latter, as I have 
mentioned before. A Sikh force soon after marched to Seoraj, 
and found the country completely deserted ; every soul had fled 
into inaccessible places in the forests high up the mountains. After 
burning and plundering some villages the Sikhs retired, and handed 
over the country in “ i jiirn, ” or farm, to the Rajah of Mandi for an 
annual rental of some Its. 112,000. 

85. In Kulu, however, a Sikh force was retained, and a kardar 
T'rooccdinfrs <>f the Sikhs appointd to the management of the revenue, 
in Kulvi: tliyir treatment of In the autumn of 1841 the two Ranis escaped 
iho Kajah’s family, from their prison in the palace by a tunnel 

which they had secretly dug out under the walls, and fled np the 
mountains. They were on their way by a circuitous path to join 
the Rajah at Sluingri, when they heard the news of his death, which 
happened there in September 1841. Instead of going on to be burnt 
with his remains according to the custom of the family, they returned 
to the palace at Sultanpur, and began intrigues with the Sikh officials 
with regard to the choice of a successor to the title of Itajali. 

The Sikhs at this time seem to have intended to give up the 
occupation of Kulu, and to install as Rajah some one of the family 
to hold the country at a heavy tribute. Maharajah Slier Singh, who 
had succeeded Ranjit Singh about two years before this time, had 
been much in the hills, and was inclined to he lenient to the hill chiefs. 
When Ajit Singh died at Shangri, Mr. Erskine, the Superintendent 
of Simla Hill States, made an elaborate enquiry as to the succession 
to that fief, and reported in favor of Rambliir Singh, the infant son 

* It is said that the fteorajis sent four ro live low caste men, dressed ns Brahmans 
into the roujyli entrenchment which the Sikhs had thrown up. These pseudo*Brahmans, 
witli their hands on a cow’s tail, swore that the lives of the Sikhs should he spared. 
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of Mian Jaggar Singh, who had accompanied his first cousin Ajifc 
Singli to Shiiugri. 

Jaggar Singh was himself alive, but was passed over because 
he was partly dumb and almost half-witted. After this the Ranis 
sent for the child to Snltanpur, and the Sikh officials there also 
admitted his claim. It was determined that lie should be sent to 
Lahore to receive investiture; but on the way, at Mandi, he fell sick 
and died. The Sikhs then selected Thakar Singh, a first cousin once 
removed, of Ajft Singh, made him Rajah, and gave him Waziri Rupi 
in jagir. It is said that they offered to hand over the whole 
country to him at a heavy tribute; but Thakar Singh was a dull and 
timid kind of man, and refused the responsibility. Shangri remained 
in possession of the imbecile Jaggar Singh. 


86. Three or four years later, in March 1846,. at the close of the 
Annexation to British first Sikh war, the Trans-Sullaj states, that is, 
territory and subsequent the Jalandhar Doi'ib and the liili country between 
h,st0,T - the Satlaj and Ravi, were ceded to the English 

Government by the Sikhs, and Ivuln, with Lahoul and Spiti, became 
a tahsil of the new district of Kiingrn. 

The Commissioner of the Trans-Sathrj States (now Lord Lawrence) 
marched up to Sultanptir, and made a summary Settlement of the 


country in the Bias Valley. 1 
tahsil, which then included tal 


In the autumn of the 


same year the 

- - - - - h<14 Bangahal, was transferred to the 

jurisdiction of the Superintendent of the Simla Hill States. 

In 1847 Mr. Erskine, the Superintendent, was engaged for some 
time in Ivulu Proper and Seoraj in completing the summary Settle¬ 
ment and investigating the rent-free tenures. Soon after Major 
Hay was appointed Assistant Commissioner in charge of the tahsil 
and fixed his head-quarters at the old castle of Nagar in Parol! 
About the same time the tahsil was again united to the Kaimra 
district, and at the request of the landholders, the taluqa°of 
Ban gab al was separated from it and added to tahsil Ifiingia. 


The Government confinned Thakar Singh in his title of Rajah 
and gave him sovereign powers within his jagir of Rupi. Jaggar Siim h 
of Shangri made a claim at Simla, but was told to be content with 
what he had got. He had no son at this time; but one named 
Hira Singh was born a few years later. On Thakar Singh’s death 
in 1852 there was some question whether the whole jagir should 
not be resumed, as the mother of his only son, Gy an Singh, was not 
a regular wife, but only a Kwasi. It was decided to give him 
the title of Rai instead of Rajah, and only half the jagir with no 
political powers; but three years later, on a reconsideration of his 
claims, the resumed half was given back to him. Government, how- 
ever, gave no powers, and reserved to itself the exclusive right to fell 
and sell timber in the whole jagir. Shortly before the outbreak of 
the mutinies in the spring of 1857, a man appeared in Kulu and 
asserted himself to be the Partfib Singh who, after the death of 
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Kislien Singh, was, as mentioned above, put forward as his post¬ 
humous son. Perhaps he was the man, though Partdb Singh had 
disappeared for some time, and had been believed to have been 
killed fighting against us in the first Sikh war. One of Ajit Singh’s 
Ranis and some other people in Kulu believed him and befriended 
him. When the news of the mutiny arrived, this man began 
intriguing and trying to get up a party. He wrote letters assert¬ 
ing liis claim to the throne of Kulu, and vaguely inciting an 
insurrection against the English. Major Hay, the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Kulu, arrested him, aud he was hung for treason at 
Dharmsalah. The common people in Kulu believe that it was the 
real Partab Singh wlio suffered; others, particularly those connected 
with Rai Gyan Singh, assert that the man was an impostor. The 
only other incident connected with the mutiny is the arrest of a 
party of fugitive sepoys in Spiti. Those few of the Sialkot mutineers 
wlio got away from the field of Ttirnu ghat, fled into the Jammu 
hills. A small body of them, in the attempt to avoid British 
territory and return by a circuitous route to Hindustan, made their 
way through the mountains to Ladakh, and thence to Spiti, which 
they reached in a miserable plight. The Spiti men detained them, 
and sent notice to the Assistant Commissioner of Kulu (Mr. G. Knox), 
who came at once with a few police and arrested them. 

87. The Kulu tabsil was divided for administrative purposes into 
. two parganahs, Kulu Proper with Liihoul, and 

.ug.uid .. Seoraj with Spiti. A Naib-Talisildar was placed 

in independent charge of the latter division, and stationed at Plach 
in Inner Seoraj. At tlie time when Ibis arrangement was made it 
was thought that Spiti could only be approached by the passes which 
lead into it from Basahir territory on the Satlaj. It was soon 
discovered that by far the shortest route was that by the Ramta Pass 
into Kulu Proper; but the Spiti revenue continued to he paid into 
the Pliich treasury till a year or two alter commencement of revision 
of Settlement, when, with the sanction of Government, the taluqa 
was transferred to the other parganah. 


Minor divisions. 


The parganah in Kulu is divided not into taluqas hut into 
waziris, which again are subdivided not into 
mauzahs but kothis. Under the Rajahs there 


was a wazir or civil governor over each wnziri, whose chief business 
was to collect accounts of the revenue from the palsaras or chief 


officers of kothis, and report to the “chabutra wazir” or prime minis¬ 
ter. Large rivers, or the water-sheds of big ranges, mark the boun¬ 
daries of the waziris ; the boundaries of kothis in waste lands were 
'often not so distinct. Some of the kothis, however, have preserved 


their present shape since the days when they formed the estate or 
territory of some Thiikar or petty chief, and in these cases the line, 
having once been political, was generally clear and well known. The 
word kothi was the term for a granary into which the grain-rents 
paid to the Rajah were paid. Hence the fields, the rents of which 
went into the same store-house, formed a circuit known as one kothi. 
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Each kothi contains from two to five subdivisions known as 
“ ph&tis, ” and each “ ph&ti ” from one to twenty hamlets known as 
“ graon. ” Tne l 'pathi” was, in origin, rather a subdivision of the 
population than of the lands of a kothi. The men of each “pliati” 
took a turn in performing the “ begar ” or forced labor or service 
exacted by tire State. The “ grlion ” is a collection of houses stand- 
int>- together and bearing a common name, sometimes composed of a 
single house, sometimes of irom thirty to forty. The “ graon ” has no 
boundary in the waste lands, but ail the fields owned by its residents 
are said to belong to the “ graon, ” whether they lie round it or 
are at a distance, and mixed up with the lands of other hamlets. 

89, Under the Elijahs each kothi had a large staff of officials, all 
_ , , of whom were appointed by the Rajah, and paid 

B by linn m one way or another. 1 give below 

a full list of them :— 

(1) . A palsava, in charge of the whole civil administration. 

(2) . A kothiala, treasurer or store-keeper. 

(3) . A parijauli, who collected supplies for the royal kitchen, 

milk, curds, wood, &c. 

(4) . A kait, or accountant. 

(5) . A jatali, or messenger and watchman. 

(6) . A seok, who managed and distributed the “begar” or 

forced labor. In Seoraj this official was called a 
bhatangru. 

Besides these there were the negis', who were military com¬ 
mandants, but some of whom may nevertheless be ranked as village 
officials; for instance, the negis who commanded the “misl,” or 
militia regiments of the kotliis, arid some of the Garhiya negis who 
commanded particular hill Forts. 

These old administrative arrangements were in great part 
thrown aside and destroyed in the three or four years of Sikh occupa¬ 
tion. Mr. Barnes appointed one headman in each kothi with the 
title of negi, and made him responsible for the collection of the 
revenue and the carrying out of orders. Under him two or more 
deputies were appointed, one for each “ phati,” or for two or more 
“ phatis.” These deputies took the title of lambai dar; but their position 
and duties are rather those of the “ seok ” and “paujauli ” mentioned in 
the list above. The negis and lainbardiirs were paid out of the five per 
cent, on the revenue which the Government allows to village head¬ 
men, the larger share (or three-fifths as a rule) going to the negi. 
Village watchmen or messengers were also appointed for each kothi 
under the name of “ karauk,” and paid by a cess in grain leviable on 
each house. Some years later, in 1862-63, “rakhas,” or forest watch¬ 
men, were appointed by Government in each kothi, and their pay 
arranged for in the same way. 
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90. The original theory of property in land in Kulu was 
Agricultural tenures. which I have described at length in para. 25 

with reference to Kangra Proper. The Elijah was 
the landlord of his whole principality, the peasants were his tenants, 
each for his several holding of cultivated tields only. Their warisi 
or hereditary tenant right was not so strong as in Kangra. 
A Kulu proverb or old song may ho quoted as significant of the fact, 
which runs as follow :— “ Zdmin ru/i hi, yhar hdili , ” that is, “ the 
land is the prince’s, the house is the father’s, ” But ejections, except for 
treason or great crimes or failures to pay revenue, were felt to he 
acts of tyranny entirely opposed to the popular ideas of the Elijah’s 
duty; so, though they seem to have not been very infrequent, they do 
not in any way disprove that the peasants had a right of property 
in their fields. In the waste lauds t he peasants’lights were of the 
nature of rights of common. It is unnecessary for me to say more 
with respect to the general nature of rights in waste and cultivated 
lands, as the description given for Kangra, and referred to above, 
applies perhaps more accurately to Kulu than to any other part of 
the district. 


91. The form of the holdings of the Kulu peasants must, however, 
bo described, as it differs from that ordinarily 
tenure in^espeotto cub “ Kfuigra. Mr. Barnes, in his para. 899, compares 
tivated lands. the Kulu kotln to the tappa ol JNadaun, and 

at first sight there is some resemblance. But 
the proprietors of the fields attached to a hamlet in Nadaun are 
always, or almost always, kinsmen, the descendants of a common 
ancestor, who hold the tields in shares according to their pedigree 
tree and the Hindu law of inheritance. The fields also, with very 
rare exceptions, are entirely in a ring fence. On the other hand 
the proprietors of a Kulu hamlet are generally members of several 
distinct families. Even where there are several households, all kins¬ 


men, or belonging to one family, the title of each household to its 
fields often appears to be distinct in origin and unconnected with 
the kiiismanship. Each family or household has its holding or 
share of one; but such holding is not in the shape of an ancestral 
or customary share of the fields round the hamlet, but rather in the 
shape of an arbitrary allotment from the arable lands of the whole 
country. The fields of which it is formed do not all lie in a ring 
fence: most do so no doubt; but, excepting tracts where the hamlets 
are very far apart, many will be found under the walls of another 
hamlet or away in another pliati or kotlii. 


All the arable lands seem, at some time or other, to have 
been divided into lots, each lot being of presumably equal value 
and calculated to be sufficient to provide subsistence for one house¬ 
hold. The lots have now, in most kotliis, got more or less con¬ 
fused and unequal; fields have changed hands; now fields have been 
added from the waste; some families have multiplied and subdivided 
their lot, while others have got two or more into their possession : 
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still sufficient traces everywhere remain to show what the tenure 
originally was. The original theory of it seems to me to have been 
that each head of a household was entitled, in return for rent or 
service due from him to the state or common-wealth, to a lot or 
share of arable land sufficient to support one household. No man 
wanted more land than this, as, shut in by these high mountains, land 
was a means of subsistence, not a source of wealth. Moreover, 
excepting the chief and a few high officials above and a few musi¬ 
cians and out,-castes below, tlio whole society consisted of peasants 
equal among themselves, or at the most split into two or three grades 
only. The lot, being calculated to support only one family, was not 
meant to be divided, a.ml with the house to which it was originally 
attached, was handed down unchanged from generation to genera¬ 
tion, If a, holder had several sons, those who wished to marry 
and live apart would have to look out for separate lots, and tlie 
paternal house and land would pass to one son only. 


Such a tenure I believe to have prevailed from very ancient 
times in Die countries far back in the Himalayas which border with 
Thibet,, or have, at one time or another, been included in that empire. 
T have noticed what appear lobe forms of it in some parts of Chamba, 
anil in If anti war, in Spiti and Lahoul, and in parts of Ladakh* 
I attribute to this tenure, or rather to the same causes which have 
created it, the prevalence of polyandry in some of these countries, 
and enforced celibacy of younger brot hers in others. As these coun¬ 
tries became fully populated, and it became diffimlt to get new 
allotments, one can see how some cu.st.om restraining the increase 
of families would very probably be adopted. 


JtMjJfibfind j. or 
oatimi of the holdings in 
tlic times of the Ilujiihs, 


02, From the reports of old native officials and an examina¬ 
tion of old papers it appears that in t he t imes of 
the Rajahs the landholders were divided into two 
da: sea, vi::., 1st, those liable to military service; 
2nd!y, those liable to menial service. The 
■first class consisted of Ehnets, with a small admixture of Brah¬ 
mans who had taken to the plough. The second class consisted 
of daghis, the general name for the handicraftsmen and impure classes, 
answering to lhe ku.mins of (he plains. A holding of the first 
class was known as a jeola. The st andard size of jeola may be put 
at twelve bluir of land : offbis, on an average, six bliars were held rent 
free in lieu of service under the name of bartojeola. the rest formed 
the “ hunsilf ” or revenue-paying jeola, on which the Rajah took rent 
in cash and kind. Sometimes a family holding only one jeola, fur¬ 
nished two men for service and got. t wo ha.vtos or the whole jeola 
rent-free. A family might hold as many “ luinsilf ” j colas as it could 
acquire, so long as it managed to pay the rent for them ; but to 
hold two or more was, I think, very exceptional. 


Tim lennro forms In n o to hoar Some resemblance In that prevailin'; in Emdand 
in Saxon times,by which tlie arable lands tvoro divided into allotments called Hides, 
and like tli.it it was probably popular in origin, the theory of the land beloiii'ingr to 
llio liiijali being superinduced as lhe right of the feudal lord was in England. 


11 
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A holding; of the second class, that is, of a daglu family, 
was known as a cheti. On an average it contained from three 
to five bliars of land, and the whole was held rent-free in lieu of 
service. 

Every Kulu man ascribes the jeolabandi, or distribution of the 
fields, into jeolas, clietis, &c., Ac., to one of the Rajahs (Jaggat Singh 
if I remember right). But it would be a mistake, in my opinion, to 
believe that there was no tenure of household allotment in existence 
before this jeolabandi was made, or that all the lands of the king¬ 
dom were re-distributed to make it. The system of household allot¬ 
ment is, I think, much older, and probably popular in origin. I 
believe that the Rajah merely revised and classified the holdings, 
with the object of regulating and simplifying the demands for 
feudal service and la nd rent, and making such demands correspond 
with the amount of land held. There arc, however, signs in the con¬ 
stitution of the jeolas of a good deal of actual arbitrary distribution 
having taken place. Their present formation is not such as could 
have resulted simply from a natural growth, or from divisions made 
by self-governing rural communities. 

A “ dlvol balii,” or dooms-day book of the holdings, was prepared 
by the Rajah in question. It is said to have been long preserved 
with great care, and referred to with great respect as infallible 
evidence of title. 

Annual papers known as " cliik bahis ” used to be made out in 
the times of the Rajahs.* The jeolas were classified in the records 
according to the kind of service due from the holders, e. g .— 

Jeola garhiyii ... Garrison service in forts. 

Jeola chahka ... Service as soldier in cantonments. 

Jeola hazvika ... Service as orderly to the Rajah. 

Jeola tarpagar ... Service as constable. 

So in the case of the daglus and clietis each family had to furnish 
a man to bring in grass or fuel to the palace, to groom the Rajah’s 
horses, carry loads, &e., &e. Men of the first class also had to carry 
loads when necessary. The men liable to military service of different 
kinds were formed into regiments (misls) with commandants called 
negis. The daglus of each kothi in the same way had their regularly 
appointed officers for each branch of service. 


93. As I said before, all jeolas in the same kothi, or some part 
of a kotlii, were originally considered to be of 
in former fi( i 11il ^ va ^ uo and assessed alike; but the rates 

differed much in different tracts, and some jeolas 
of exceptionally inferior land, known as atkarki jeola, only paid 


* New land hi broken up from Hie waste and not included in the jeolabandi 
■were entered in these hooks as uauhiueiii or beshi land. 
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cash, and not all the regular items. I give below what T believe to bq 
the average revenue taken in the Elijahs' times on a six-bh&r hansili 
jeola of irrigated land :— 

Name, of Item, Amount. 

1. Bharan at j dahlia per blnir — G dabuas or two anas. 

2. f Grain wheat- ) 4 bliar in Kola or 2 in Seoraj. 

| or barley, j G „ „ „ 4 „ 

3. Easoi kind, one rupee cash or a goat or sheep, i. e., kitchen tax 

4. Oil, 5 surs kacba in Kulu and 3 in Seoraj. 

5. Ghi, 4 or 5 sera kacba; in Seoraj only 3 stirs. 

6. Rape, one. 

7. Reta or roiik (pulse) from 3 paths to 6 paths. 

8. Paitan, one rupee per annum. 

9. Eassam, 9 dabiia or 3 anas. 

The miscellaneous items varied in name and numbers in different 
waziris. For example, in Seoraj the following appear in old accounts 
as payable in each jeola;— 

Public works .:. Ghi 3 sdra, oil 3 s6rs. 

Katliii and jog (religions coremonies) ... 2 anas. 

On account the Itugiiath temple ... If anas. 

Royal kitchen ... ... ... ... G anas. 

Royal stable ... . ... 4 anas and 1 rope. 

Honey was taken in some places, the principle being to take a little of 
everything. When the Sikhs farmed Seoraj to the Mandi Rajah, Chur 
Sing'll, who was appointed wazir, did away with the old assessment, 
and put on throe rupees per bhar on irrigated and one rupee per blnir 
on unirrigated land. In the irrigated tracts, particularly in the Upper 
Kulu valley, the irrigated lands were divided into kansis, which were 
separately assessed with a Used sum of grain, plus a small fee in cash, 
at one dabiia per kansi, called “kaaiyar.” The grain rent or “ liar ” 
of each kansi varied according to the quality of the land, e. g., on 
some it vras “ chiihbiira” or “ ehaub;ii'a, ,! i. <?., six or four times the 
quantity of seed corn • on others only equal to the seed. In explana¬ 
tion of this and of the terms blnir, kansi, &e., &c., which I. have used 
above, I must explain that the ancient measure of land in Kulu was, 
founded upon the estimated or ascertained quantity of seed required 
to sow if, and expressed in grain measure ; it would be the same thing 
in England if we talked of bushels or quarters of land instead of 
roods and acres. The following were the measures in use :— 

For irrigated land. 

) Memo, —These measures pertain especially 

2 patha. =1 dhansi. to the ujlu country or Upper Kulu valley. 

2 d ban sis = 1 kansi. In other parts, I think, they used the 

2 kansis =1 dlionsi. JUdiiir and patha only for both irrigated 

3 kansis =1 trensi, land unirrigated laud. A pallia is equal 

4 kansis — ljuni. ! to one eer three chataks of ordinary Indian 

J measure. 
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For unirrigated land. 

1G p6Mm = l hliar. A Memo. —The measures above the Lhat- 

20 p;tfha=:t lakh, f viz., Ialtli, khilr, and karsu, were not, I. 

20 bitar — 1 kliar. Tthink, employed :is land measures, except 
100. kliar 1 karsu. ’ in Soonij and the Lag waziris. 

Mr. Erskino calculated that .an acre was equal to about one bhar 
ten path of rice on irrigated land, and to about four bhars of wheat 
on uuirrigated land. 

Mr, Barnes took the bluir of barley as his standard of measure¬ 
ment, and calculated that in uuirrigated land an acre equalled three 
blisir three path, and in irrigated lauds something considerably less, 
which lie did not attempt to precisely define. Irrigated laud is called 
l'upa and vniirrigated batil: of the hitter the kind round the houses, 
which generally gets all the manure, is called “garb sir,” borne field; 
that farther off “ banasar,” forest field; that which is only cultivated 
now and again after very long fallows, “kuiul,” 

9-t. Tenure of alienated lands, temple endowments, &c. —A very 
great number of fields were assigned by the Rajahs as endowments 
in perpetuity to temples and idols. At the present time the amount 
so held is equal to about oiie-iifth of the whole cultivated area, of the 
country. Iu conferring laud as an endowment, the theory appears 
to have boon that the Rajah divested himself of his lordship or pro¬ 
prietorship, and conferred it upon the idol in- shrine. The cultivators 
thenceforward paid rent and did service in respect of such lands to 
the shrine, and not to the Rajah. (Jp to the present- day neither the 
priests nor servants of the shrine, nor the cultivators of the fields, 
make any claim to be called proprietors of the endowment lands, 
though most of them claim an hereditary tenancy of office or of 
cultivation. They seem, in fact, to consider that such a claim would be 
an act of profanity on t.lieir part, which might, bring down upon them 
the wrat h of the particular divinity to whose shrine the laud is assigned. 
I give here an extract from a report which I submitted during course 
of Settlement, which will show the mil are of these shrines and tlieir 
endowments, how they arc managed, and on what terms the lands 
are held by the servants of the shrines and by tlm cultivators ;— 

Extract from, Report on Endowments of Temples. 

“Those temples may be divided into three classes, of which tlie 
Enin dootas form this first. In this are included all the Lens and 
Levis, liildiis, Alums, .logins, and Nags, which arc so numerous in 
Euln. Nag is the snake-god ; Jognis are fairies of the woods ; Riklfis 
and Mum's are, I suppose, men who have attained to a kind of divinity 
by ascetic lives. Of the Loos and Levis a few boar names well known 
in Hindu mythology, but most boar purely local names, or the name 
of the village only. The Eulu people, however, appear to regard the 
Whole class alike as local spirils or demons. The temples avo 
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picturesque-looking buildings ; some are large and substantial, with a 
broad verandah-room in trout, or a covered court within,in which 
feasts, or jiigras, are held, and any one can put up ; ot hers are very 
small. Besides the temple there is a treasury or granary built like 
an ordinary substantial zamhnlar’s house. Generally the temple 
stands on the village green, surrounded by a few old trees, generally 
cedar or walnut; sometimes the temple stands apart in a cedar grove 
or forest, or is found on a peak, by a lake, cave, or water-fall. No 
effigy of the deota is to he found in the temple, which contains nothing 
perhaps but a few pindisor pointed stones; but with a few exceptions 
all have a visible sign in the shape of masks or faces in stiver 
or other metal. These are kept locked up in the treasurc-liouse, 
except on ceremonial occasions, when they are fastened to the ‘rath’ 
and brought out. The ‘ rath ' is a kind of chair, carried sometimes, 
on one titan’s head, sometimes sedan-fashion on men’s shoulders. 
It has a wooden mast or staff, which is dressed out in petticoats, and 
on which the mask is fastened. The ‘rath,’ when dressed out, does 
not look unlike a May garland. Some of the large shrines have 
large fixed establishments, a kardar or manager, an accountant, one 
or more pujaris or priests, several musicians, several ‘ gur ’ or 
chelas, i, e., interpreters of the oracle, standard-bearers, torch bearers, 
blacksmith, carpenter, iiorist, watchman, messenger, carriers 
of loads, &C., to all of whom ‘ barto, ’ or land rent-free in lieu of, 
pay, are assigned out of the temple endowment. Most, have a kardar, 
a ‘ gur ’ and musicians. For some, one man is both kardar and pujari, 
and musicians are called when they are wanted, and get food as pay, 

“The custom of each temple varies : in some a, great part of the 
endowment is held in ‘barto’ assignments by the servants ; in 
another there are no such assignments, and till are paid from the 
granary or ‘ bhandiir.’ A few of the pujaris are Brahmans, or men 
of a caste like the Bhojkis, who have become of a pujari caste, 
but the great majority are Kanct. zamindars. The office of pujari 
is generally considered hereditary when held by Brahmans or men 
of pvijara caste, and the musicians generally hold office from father 
to son ; but the posts of kardar, or chela, are not usually con¬ 

sidered hereditary. Most of these deotas are merely objects of 
worship of a single hamlet, or of one or two neighboring hamlets s 
many, however, are known as the deo or devi of the whole of a 
plnifci, or of a whole kofhi. A few of the larger and more noted 
shrines are generally respected, and their festivals attended by men 
from all the surrounding kothis, or by men of one or more waziris. 
All except the very smallest have their periodical festival's 
known as ‘ jsitras’ or * nu las,’ at which the people of the vil¬ 
lage or villages to which the deota belongs collect, dressed in their 
best, and decked with flowers, and feast on a sheep or goat, and 
rice or flour provided by the temple kardar. Much ‘lugri,’ a 
kind of fermented liquor, also is drunk (except in Kupi and Seoraj), 
and the men dance, while the women sit round and look on. 
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"On these occasions the deota is brought out and danced back¬ 
wards and forwards on his ‘ rath,’ the bearers pretending to ba 
driven here and there without will of their own by the will of the 
deota. Only the men of the hamlet or hamlets to which the doota 
belongs, or who do chsikri or service of the deo, share in the 
feast given by the temple. Outsiders may come to the festival, but 
would not ordinarily be allowed to join in the feast. The above 
is a description which applies accurately enough to the huge 
majority of these ‘ jatras ’ or festivals. The only expenses of the 
shrines are the cost of such feasts, clothes and ornaments for the 
‘ rath, ’ and repair of buildings. 

“ The greater part of the proceeds of the endowment are, it will 
be seen, expended in feasts consumed by the villagers. At the 
festivals of some of the more noted shrines, however, there is a 
general distribution of food to all comers for one day or for several 
days, and at one or two shrines periodical ‘ bsahm-bbag,’ or distri¬ 
bution of food to Brahmans, or ‘'sadabart, ’ i. e., perpetual dole, 
to Sadhs or Hindu faqirs, are made. There are also at all those 
shrines constant jagra, or feasts, given by private persons, which 
are much like a ‘ jatra,’ only on a. smaller scale. A man vows to 
give a jagra if his wish is fulfilled, or he gives one on birth of a son, 
recovery from sickness, &?:. At those jagras, or at other times, 
questions are put to the deota, and advice asked on every conceivable 
subject through the gur or cbelii, who, by whisking round, by flogging 
himself with chains, &c., gets into the properly exhausted and inspired 
state, and gasps out brief oracular answers; very frequently also a 
peasant, in return for fulfilment of a vow, invites the deota to bis 
house. The 'rath,’ attended by all the servants of the shrine, is 
brought, and a feast given by the host: in this way the deotas 
often go from bouse to house. Again, one deota or devi is supposed 
to be the friend or brother or sister or mother of another, and in 
such cases they often attend each other’s festivals, and interchange 
visits. A village devi will in this way go to visit the deo of a 
neighboring village, accompanied by most of the people of her 
village as a tail: all will be billetted off on the houses of the enter¬ 
taining village. I have gone into all this detail in the attempt to 
show—1st, how closely these temples, with their festivals, Ac., are 
connected with the daily lives and social gatherings and amusements 
of the people; 2ndly, the feature which distinguishes these temples 
from those in other parts of the Kangra district and other Hindu 
countries with which T am acquainted, which is this : that most of 
them are village institutions, in a way owned, served, and managed 
by the men of one or more hamlets, or the men of a part or the 
whole ofakotlii. Instead of a Brahman family or a succession of 
Sadhs eating up the proceeds, and treating all outside worshippers 
alike, we have the zamimlars of a hamlet or hamlets, who 
are themselves the only worshippers of the shrine, and who 
distribute the office of kardar, pujara, chela, &c., among them¬ 
selves, and collectively eat up the proceeds in periodical feasts. 
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The zaimndars themselves arc in fact, in some degree, the real 
maafldars ; and this is more particularly the case in numerous 
instances where the men who cultivate lands which pay rent to 
the temple are perhaps the only, or almost the on)}', men entitled 
to share in the feast,3 at the temple’s expense. In some cases 
also there is no doubt bub that the rents collected by the temple 
in cash and grain are exceedingly light, and the zaimndars are 
maalldars in disguise. 

,{ The people still respect these decs and dev Is very much ; 
many talk sceptically, but all act as if they feared them. Every 
misfortune is attributed to the ‘ dosh 5 or ‘ kot, ’ i. e., spite or 
rage of some deota. At Plniugni, jognis command smoking, wear¬ 
ing leather, and the use of bedsteads are forbidden things in the 
Sarwari valley, and the order is obeyed. 

“ The second class consists of tluiknrdnaras of note, consisting 
of large well-built temples furnished with stone idols, and more or 
less visited as places of pilgrimage. These are orthodox Hindu 
shrines, managed much in the same way as similar temples in other 
parts of the hills, or in Hindustan. They are in the hands of Brah¬ 
man priests, and the zaimndars, i. e., the Kanets, zaminchu* Brah¬ 
mans, and Daghis, who form the real population of Kulu, have not 
much to do with them. Some have festivals or fairs at which, by 
order of former Rajahs, the surrounding decs and devis attend in 
their ‘ raths ’ to do homage. Three or lour are at hot springs; two 
near present or former palaces of tlio Rajahs; others, like Nirmand and 
Trilokndlh, are at places sanctified by some Hindu tradition. 

“The third class consists of Beragis, Gusiuns, or Brahman 
Thakars, Some of these have regular temples of small size, often 
attached to a ' bauli’ or covered spring, or a dharamsahih. A Brah¬ 
man makes the daily offerings to the idol, and then eats them up. 

“ On certain days an ‘ uehhal’ is given, that is, some food is cooked 
which is eaten up by the priest and servants and a stray Brahman or 
Sadh. But many of this class have hardly anything in the way of 
temple to show. The Thakar, that is, the idol or fossil, or round stone 
which serves as an idol, is placed in a room in a house not differing 
outwardly from an ordinary peasant’s house, and in which the 
Beragi or Gusain lives like an ordinary peasant, surrounded by wives 
and children, and cultivating tlie rent-free land himself. All these 
Beragis and Gusams have quite dropped the character of Sadh ; the 
name has become in fact a caste name. The natural or spiritual ancest¬ 
ors of these men came up to Kulu from the plains as Sadhs, and it 
is well known that, at various times, this class of men acquired great 
influence with the Rajahs, though not, with the people, who stuck to 
their old deota or demon worship. Their influence got them the 
grants, but to give a color to the grants, and make them less liable to 
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future resumption, the deeds were usually obtained in the name of 
the idol or 1-hsikar owned by the Bern"). Daily offerings are, how¬ 
ever, made before these stones or idols, an occasional ‘ uelilial ’ given, 
and a, stray Sadhu entertained, so that it cannot be said that 
those Bevagis’ thakars arc altogether mere domestic idols, like 
those of the same name which are to be found in the houses of most 
respectable Hindus in the hills. The Kirin people are devoted to 
their deofcas, a.ml have little care or respect for these thakars.” 

It will be seen from the above extract that temple endowment 
lands are occupied by tenants of two classes—1 st, tenants holding 
bar to or fields rent-free in lieu of service; 2nd, tenants paying rent. * 

The first, class are considered to hold during service-, and some 
are hereditary servants, while others can he dismissed by the managers 
of the shrine. The ollieo of pnjari is almost always considered 
hereditary, and in most cases the musicians and llorists have held 
from father to son. The other officials and servants have not 
ordinarily had any hereditary connection with the shrine, and are 
understood to hold for life only in the case of the kanlars or managers 
or dining pleasure of the manager or council of persons interested 
in the shrine, in the case of the ehoki.s, attendants, and handi¬ 
craftsmen. 

But even flic hereditary officials would for foil;all claim to land 
and office by n change of religion, loss of caste, or refusal or inabil¬ 
ity to perform their customary services. Their heirs would, how¬ 
ever, have a claim to succeed them if not affected by the same 
disability. The management of these temples and their endowments 
in Ifuhi lias always been more or less in the hands of the body 
■of hereditary votaries, which sometimes includes only the people 

#'fhe following statement will show the number of tenants of each class according’ to the 
now Settlement papers in Kiilu Proper and Soon'.j. 


TrcXANTS irOf.niNC lUTNT FI 
or srcuvius. 

I Xu. of 
! llwUlilrgs. 

llCttlu Proper ... • <1)5 

fSnnj-jj ... ^ fiO 

Tot;U I 771 

_ I_ 

(rf) Tii Knln. Proper thoro are GGG acres paying rent to temples, which are held by some 
of the toikints w]io also hold rent-free lands. 7 have no figures to show by how many pel* 
sons they are hold, and therefore cannot enter them in this statement. 

( b) In Soorhj the greater part, of the rent-free laud is held by pnplris, ?. e., priests ; 
but in KnJn Proper the musicians and arfcimns also hold a great deal. 

( c ) The rent taken is generally in fixed amounts of grain, butter, oil, See., Sec,, with 
a littlo cash added ; some tenants pay cash only,'and some a share of the actual out-turn 
of each field. 
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of one hamlet, sometimes of several liamlefcs, or of a whole pin'di, 
or a whole kotlii. The kardiir may be considered the deputy 
of this body. In the days of Dhanmaj, or Church and State, there 
was of course an appeal to the Rajah, whose authority in all matters 
was absolute. Since wo have held the country the people have 
managed the temples much in the old way, and have very rarely 
invoked the assistance of the civil courts. 


The second class of tenants, that is, those who pay rent to the 
temples, whether their occupation be of long or short standing, 
are generally admitted to have an interest in their holdings almost 
or quite equivalent to that of a proprietor of land paying revenue to 
Government. So long as they pay the customary rent, they 
cannot be evicted. They can mortgage their fields; opinions differ as 
to their power of sale. No landholder in Kulu had a. power of 
sale in former times. It is sometimes a condition of their tenure 
that they should perform certain services in addition to payment 
of rent, such as providing a man to carry loads when the idol 
goes on a journey, &c., Ac. 

There is no body of hereditary votaries having by custom any 
control over the class of temples known as Tlniktirdwarns. These 
are managed by the priestly family in charge in the same way 
as in other parts of India. But. any Hindu might, I suppose, 
invoke the interference of the civil court in case of misappropriation 
or misappliance of ihc endowments. In the case of the Beragis, Gusaius 
or Brahmans, Thakars, or domestic idols, the endowment lands are 
virtually the property of the Beiagi, Gtismn, or Brahman family. 
Several instances came before me in which such a family had sold land. 
I held that the sale was valid, hut that the exemption from land 
tax was forfeited as regarded the land sold. They generally 
cultivate the land themselves, but if they have let any part to 
tenants, the latter will he generally found to be mere tenants-nt- 
will like those who hold of ordinary peasant proprietors. 

The few rent-free holdings in Ivulu not of the character of 
religious endowments are held by illegitimate descendants of the 
Rajahs, or by Randitani Brahmans. They are, 1 think, almost 
always proprietors of the land as well as assignees of the revenue. A 
Maafidar seems always to have become a proprietor in the end in 
Kulu,—in fact there is reason to believe that in former times lie 
was considered to he in a way proprietor from the moment of the 
grant. 


95. In Kulu you do not find each family reserving certain 

JJay fields or klmrctars. P 1 '*". of waste round its homestead for hay as 
in Kangra, Grass is generally plentiful, and 
the general rule is that every man can cut where lie likes in 
the waste. There is an exception to this, however, in what are 
known as “ phat ” or “ gaban,” which are certain, open plots of steep 
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lull wide where tlie grass grows long, and is not rank. These 
plots are generally in the forests above the level of cultivation ; they 
are regularly divided among the land holders of certain villages, 
and a share in them is considered to have been included in tlie 
old jeolabandi. 

90. Some villages muster large flocks of sheep and goafs; if 
Sheep-runs and rights only a few are kept, they generally spend the 
nml customs of shop- winter in Kulu at the bottom of the valleys, 
herds. but large flocks are sent into Mandi, where a 

“ ban ” or run is leased from the Mandi Rajah. In the spring 
i. c., until about tlie middle of June, the sheep stay in the Rir 
“ or dotli,” i. e., wastes round about the hamlets; they then move 
up into tlie “ gain- ” or grazing grounds in the forests above the 
limits of cultivation, and graze there promiscuously; they leave 
the “ gsilirs ” in July for the nigalir, or sheep-runs on the grassy 
slopes above the limits of forest, where they stay each flock or cliundh 
in its own nigalir for two months or till the end of Bliadron, or 15th 
September; they then descend again to the “ galirs,” and graze in them 
each flock in its own “ gain- ” for about six weeks or till the 15th 
Katak, or 1st November. A sort of hereditary title to or interest 
in each nigalir is asserted by some man or other. He is known as the 
Rasti, and bases his claim upon a grant from the Rajahs, hut can 
rarely or ever produce a deed or pattah. Sometimes he is a resi¬ 
dent of the kotlii ir. which the nigalir is situated, and sometimes 
lie is a man of a distant kotlii in which there are probably 
no nigalir, as tlie mountains are not high enough. 

To each nigalir is attached a “ gahv ” or a certain number of 
tlmeh or grazing plots* in tlie “ galirsbut when the flocks ascend 
in the spring, the “gain ” are free or open to all comers; the exclu¬ 
sive right to graze them arises when the flocks come down from 
the nigliftrs in September. These nigalirs and glmrs have tolerably 
definite boundaries, which are recognised by the shepherds, who 
hand down the knowledge of them among themselves. 

It is not easy to say to what tlie interest of a rasii in a nigalir 
and gain- amounts. It is not, of course, in any sense a proprietorship 
of the soil; and as in the case of a “ Gaddi maliuidhi ” or “ waris ” of a 
“ban” or “dhar” in Kangra, I consider that it is rather an hereditary 
managership to be exercised in the rasa’s own interest and that of 
his neighbours than an exclusive right of grazing vested in one man 
or one family only. The rasu in practice always forms his flock by 
collecting together all the sheep and goats of his own and neighbour¬ 
ing hamlets, and he takes nothing from the owners who accompany 
him in the shape of fee or due. It is doubtful whether he could give 
a preference to strangers, or the people of other hamlets than those 

* A lliucli is properly the level place in which a flock is penned for the night, which 
the Kangra shepherds call a goth ; hut the word is made to include the ground round and 
about the spot which is grazod from it. 
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who have been accustomed to combine their flocks with liis. But of 
late years the rasus have often dealt with their nigahrs in a fashion 
not quite consistent with tiiis theory of the limited nature of their 
rights ; for instance, seme of them who have lost their flocks and 
ceased to be shepherds, have given leave to other men to form flocks 
aud go to their nig;ihr for the year, and have taken from them two 
or three rupees as a presentation fee under the name of “ uiali. ” I 
believe, however, that the man so sent in place of a rasu lms ordinarily 
been one of liis old companions who used to resort to the run in his 
company. 


In the low-lands in and around the villages the sheep graze pro¬ 
miscuously like the cattle. Ordinarily speaking, a flock belonging to a 
man of one kotlii would not be driven to graze in another, but within 
the kotlii he may drive them where he likes, without reference to 
phati boundaries, or nearness, or the contrary, to bis own hamlet; and 
in waste lands near the boundary of two kotliis, the neighbouring 
hamlets on both sides frequently have a common right of grazing. 
So also in some places the kotliis high up in the mountains have by- 
custom a right to send their flocks to winter in the waste lands of 
kothis lower down, which are not so much exposed to frost and snow 
storms. This is the case in the whole or part of Seoriij. I have heard 
also that one or two claims are made to exclusive rights of winter- 
grazing of certain sheltered stretches of waste on the banks of the 
Satlaj in Seoriij. These are the only claims to winter bans or sheep- 
runs which I have heard of in Kulu, and I only heard of them acci¬ 
dentally, and do not think they would now he sustainable. It appears 
from what I heard that one or two leading men undoubtedly got from 
the Rajahs “pattabs ” or grants of an exc.lusive right of winter-grazing 
in such places. Their claim to an exclusive right? would be valid if 
they had retained full possession in past years, but this does not 
appear to be the ease. The existing privileges of sheep-grazing in 
the low grounds in Kulu may therefore be said to be all of a promis¬ 
cuous aud not of an exclusive character. In the times of the Rajahs, 
and I believe down to the Regular Settlement, a tax was levied on all 
sheep and goats in Kulu at the rate of one ana per head per annum. 
This tax was collected in instalments of one-tliird in the spring and 
two-thirds in the autumn. It was on account of the grazing for the 
whole year, and therefore no special rents or dues were imposed on 
the nigahrs or summer sheep-runs. Some temples exact a fee of a 
sheep or goat from the flock which resorts to certain nigahrs in their 
neighbourhood, but this fee, though now claimed as a right, originated,. 
I believe, in the idea that the mountain in question was the 
peculiar haunt of the temple deota who ought to be propitiated, 
and not in any grant to the temples by the Rajahs. 

The numerous Suket and Thakarain (i. <?., Simla territory) flocks, 
which spend the summer in Kulu, used to pay one ana per head for 
the summer-grazing only. 
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In Wnzul Hup!, tlie jagw of the representative of the Kulti 
Riijalis, these taxes on native ami foreign sheep are still collected, but 
since the Regular Settlement even foreign sheep which resort to 
nigahis in the Kliaisn. kothis have paid nothing. Nearly all tlie 
foreign sheep, however, go to kothi Kainiwar, in Wazin Rupi, which 
contains the best nigahrs in Knln. A few Snkot flocks resort to 
the nigalir in kothi Sliangar, in Seonij. The Seorajmen would 
probably liavo tried to exact something from the. foreigners by way 
of black mail before this, had they not found it convenient to have 
friends in Snkot territory, in which many of iheir own flocks pass 
the winter. There are no good nigalus in Kulu except in Kanawav 
and Sliangar. Tlie slopes of the snowy range, which lie above (lie 
forests in oilier parts of the country, are rougher and less extensive, 
and above all they are exposed to a much heavier rain-fall. The men 
of the Lag and Parol War. iris send most of their flocks to pass the 
rains in the dliars or high pasture grounds of Lahoul.* Only a few 
flocks spend that season in the Kulu nigahrs. A few Seoraj flocks 
also go to Lahoul, but most of thorn rely upon Kanawar and Sliangar. 

07. Water-mills in Kulu belong to whoever builds them ; they 
Uijjia to water-mills n»etl to pay a. tax to tlie State, bat this was 
nmt m set,uois for luuvks remitted at Regular Settlement; and as every man 
on tUu (Umi’M. j n the village is a landholder, the people did 

not cure to rate the water-mills with a, share of the land revenue. 
Nets are set to catch hawks along the wooded ridges of the spurs 
which run off from the high ranges. A “ pattah ” or royal grant used 
to be required to confer a, title to set these nets. Some of the present 
iletters ba.se their claims on old grants of the kind. Olliers net in 
their own kothi, or in other kothis with the permission of the head 
men of the place. Properly speaking tlie communities have no power 
to confer a title of the kind, or to exact any fee from any one for 
such use of the waste, except with the express sanction of Government; 
but, I believe t-liat even old-establislmd outsiders at the present day 
often find it necessary or prudent to pay something to the men of the 
kothi, or of a section thereof, by way of black mail. Tf they do not, 
they are likely to find the cat tie-grazing on the ridge, Lightening 
away the hawks and breaking down the nets. 

98. By custom tlie grazing of beasts of burden in tlie waste 
Miscellaneous rifclits in lands alongside tlie high road is free to all 
waste lands ami iorests. traders or travellers on the march. In the winter 
and spring a good number are to be found encamped in the Bias 
Valley. Shepherds can use any route they please when on tlie march 
to and from the summer pasture grounds, and halt a div or two, if 
necessary, anywhere in the waste. The Gaddi shepherds from Kaugra, 
before crossing the llamta Pass into Lahoul, spend some days in tlie 

* Some of flu* men of laur sent! their tloeks to nigiYhrs mi the great ridge between 
Kulu find Chhntji Bangahui near the. Sari Pass, and have done no ever si nee- the limes nt 
ilie Hajahs. Some d:iv tin* ihingalml Kanels will probably object, but should not, in my 
opinion, be listened to. 
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forests above Jngat Soldi. All wild-growing trees in waste lands are 
the property of the State, but the villagers have a “ barton ” or right 
to get free of charge the timber ami fuel they require for domestic and 
agricultural purposes. They also have a right to lop the branches of 
certain trees, the lea ves and small twigs of which make good fodder. 
.In some kothis the kharsti (quercus nemo carpifoliu) and the nioru 
(querens dilatata), those at least which grow within easy distance of 
the hamlets, are all numbered and divided off among the different 
families ; the right of lopping particular trees in these kothis is consi¬ 
dered to be attached to a particular “ jeola” or holding of fields, and 
is highly valued. The owners of rice fields near cedar forests have a 
custom of collecting the dead leaves of the cedar to he used as manure. 
They look upon this as a right of much value. Any one may gather 
wild fruit, or herbs or roots in the forests. 


Procedure of first. Set¬ 
tlement. Difference in 
tin; records prepared 
for Knlu and those 
for Ki'uigra Proper. 


01). In para, 27 of chapter 1 of this report I have described 
tlio procedure followed in the Regular Settle¬ 
ment of Ki'uigra Proper, and in para, 30 I have 
given the state of landed property as I under¬ 
stand it, which has resulted therefrom in that 
part of the district. In Knlu the procedure 
was in some degree different, and generally much rougher. It 
does not appear that the boundaries of kothis wore defined, though 
some pillars were erected where the arable lands of two 
kothis conjoined. If any pillars were put up in the waste, it was 
exceptional, and no boundary maps were attempted. Instead of 
measurement with the chain, appraisers were sent round, who made 
an estimate of each man’s holding in hhiir and pat h, the indigenous 
measure of land, which I have already described. 

Two documents were prepared as settlement records—a khewat or 
list of persons rated with land tax, and ail ikrarnamah or adminis¬ 
tration paper. The latter alone contains any definition or declara¬ 
tion of title in either waste or cultivated land’s, and this declaration, 
such as it is, is to be found in two clauses which occur in the copy 
for each kothi in t ie same words, or words intended to convey the 
same meaning. I give a translation as a specimen :— 

“Notice of area .—There are 1,420 hhar of cultivated land. Every 
man is proprietor of his own fields. 

Notice of miscellaneous income .—There is none. The (ban) 
forest belongs to Government. The Government alone can sell 
wood. The zainindars are entitled to their ( barton ) right of use. 
Wild animals belong to him who catches them. Water-mills 
belong to whomsoever bnilds them. 


If any one cultivates waste land, he will pay at full revenue 
rates after four years, and such income will he divided rateable 
on the jama, or sum of the Government demand, of the kothi. 
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This is a true translation of the commonest form of the 
two clauses, but the words “ the ban belongs to Government, ” do 
not appear in some copies. 

In the ikrarnatnahs for the villages of Kangra Proper, under the 
head of “Notice of area,” a declaration is almost always found, to 
the effect that the unmeasured waste, forest, and mountain area 
is “ Sb&milat deli, ” or common property of the village. This 
declaration, upon which it will be remembered the question of tlie 
proper interpretation ol the Settlement papers in respect to property 
of waste lands was finally decidel in Kangra, is not, it will 
be seen, given in the Kulu records; on the contrary, if the term 
“ban” may be construed to include not only forest but waste 
generally, in which sense it is frequently used, then in most of 
the records the waste is declared to belong to Government. 


100. When I ordered Settlement operations to be commenced 
„ , in Kulu, I presumed, without much thought, 

lands have been treated that the decision of Government with regard 
in revision of Settle- to property in waste lands in Kangra must be 
meat as the property of ] (e 1 cl to extend to Kulu also. I therefore 
invited the zammdars to begin by defining the 
boundaries of the hamlets within the kothis, and thereby effect 
a partition of the lower wastes. I had been directed to carry out 
this process in Kangra with a view to give some substance and 
reality to the property in the waste which had been conferred on 
the zammdars. The Kulu people accordingly put up hamlet bounda¬ 
ries all over the country very quickly, and with scarcely a dispute ; 
but when I examined them on the spot a few weeks later I found 
that the lines taken were frequently most intricate and confused, 
that a general ignorance prevailed as to the real significance of 
the measure, that the partition of the waste was most unequal, 
that the waste was everywhere in the comprehension of the people 
the property of the State, a,ml that there were no generally recog¬ 
nised hamlet boundaries even with respect to grazing or other 
subsidiary rights. Thereupon I re-examined former correspondence 
and compared Settlement records, and came to the conclusion that 
the question of proprietorship of the wastes had been formerly 


mooted and decided with reference to the villages of Kangra Proper, 
and their Settlement records only ; that the entries in the Kulu 
records with regard to proprietorship of waste differed in a material 
degree from those for Kangra Proper, and did not declare the 
waste to be the property of the communities; that I was not 
therefore bound to adopt in Kulu the same interpretation of the 
records which had been approved by the Government as the 
right one for Kangra; that in the interest of the State and the 
people it was better that for the present, at any rate, the old theory 
of property should be adhered to by which waste lands are assumed 
to belong to the State. I reported these conclusions by letter to 
the Commissioner of Settlements, and informed him that I was 
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about to carry them out in practice at once by annulling alto¬ 
gether the hamlet boundaries which had been marked out, and 
by forbidding any unenclosed waste from being described in measure¬ 
ment papers as “ sliamilat, ” or common property of the communities. 
This letter went up to Government through the Commissioner and 
Financial Commissioner, who concurred in the view I had taken. 
His Honor the Lieutenant Governer approved of my being allowed 
to work out my conclusions, but refrained from committing himself 
to any decision as to their correctness on the data before him 
and in the absence of dipute. I acted upon this permission, and in the 
new Settlement papers the unenclosed or unoccupied waste is all 
distinctly declared to be the property of the State. 

Whether Mr. Barnes intended to make any distinction between 
Kangra and Kulu in respect to property in waste lands cannot 
be clearly discovered. He intended to have submitted a separate 
report for Kulu, and I have shown that, even with the help of 
his Kangra Report, it is not possible to say precisely how he meant 
to have treated waste lands in Kangra. But I an inclined to 
believe that the omission in the clauses headed “Notice of area” of 
the description of waste lands as “sliamilat” was not unintentional. 
It is very probable that if Kangra Proper had all consisted of a 
country like Kulu, Mr. Barnes would have distinctly asserted the 
title of the State to the wastes in the Kangra records. 

The perplexing fact there was that in a large part of the country 
as I have endeavoured to show, something like a village proprietor¬ 
ship of the waste had already grown up. 

, . . 101. There are two or three points which 

Which may be urged appear to tell against my interpretation 

against my interpretation of the Kulu. records, I\jr iufcance, it might bo 
-of the first Settlement g;iid that— 
records. 

(1st). Mr. Barnes imposed a joint responsibility for the pay¬ 
ment of the land tax on the body of revenue-paying 
landholders of each kotlii. Docs not this imply the 
grant of a corresponding joint property in the waste? 

I reply that I eousider it does not necessarily imply 
anything of the kind ; in other parts of the country 
joint responsiblity is imposed upon residents of the 
same township who have no land held in common 
or joint property. 

(2ndly). Since Regular Settlement the negis have more or 
less exercised the power of giving “pattah nautor, ” 
or written orders permitting individuals to break up 
and cultivate waste lands. The officers of Govern¬ 
ment have never interfered, though the Settlement 
records do not say that the negis have any such 
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powers. Is not this fact a proof that the property 
in waste Jamls does not belong 1 to the State ? I 
reply that the negis are, traditionally considered, 
and consider themselves, Government officials, and 
not village representatives. They act as Govern¬ 
ment revenue agents in giving “ pattali nautor” 
just as they act as Government forest agents in giving 
permission to fell a tree, ft has certainly never yet 
entered a Kulu man’s head that he who gets waste land 
from a negi and cultivates it, whether he be a man 
of the kotlii or an outsider, does not thencefor¬ 
ward hold such land of Government as a proprietor, 
and on an equal footing with any other landholder 
in the kotlii, except that his title lias not yet got 
the sanction of antiquity. The idea of a tenant 
holding of a community of proprietors lias never 
entered the people’s heads. Every man supposes that 
at each new “ baelih ” or distribution of the land 
tax, all “nautor” lands, by whomsoever* reclaimed, 
will conic into the rating on equal terms with all 
other cultivated lands. 

(drdly). The rate assessable after a period of grace on such 
“ nautor” lands is directed in the administration 
papers to bodivirled rateably among all revenue-paying 
landholders of the kotlii. 

Does not this show that the landholding community 
are regarded by the record as joint proprietors of the 
waste, and entitled to a rent charge on it when 
brought into cultivation. ? I reply that in my opinion 
the real idea or meaning of this provision was merely 
that the Government had, according to its custom, 
assessed the land revenue of the kotlii at a lump 
sum lbra period of years; that all land, whether 
cultivated after or before date of Settlement, ought to 
help to pay the gross sum ; that a fresh “ bticlih ” or 
rating year by year would be imposible ; that therefore 
rates should be fixed (either the village revenue rates 
or others somewhat lighter ) which all newly cultiva¬ 
ted lands should pay ; that each landholder on the 
khewat or rent-roll should get his rateable share of 
such income, which would be equal to a proportionate 
reduction in the amount of land tax imposed on him 
at the original “ bacilli.” 


The landholders, no doubt, understood the provision in this way, 
and similar arrangements exist in other countries. Tor instance, in 
Derail Ghazi Khan, where each mauzali consists of a number of small 
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separate' estate known ns wells, the practice 1ms been that an estate 
brought into cultivation after the “ bachh ” at Settlement pays 
cash or grain rates till the next “b&ehh” to the holders of the other 
estates, but no one confounds such payment with a rent charge or pro¬ 
prietary fee. 

102. The tenure on which land is held at present in Kulu 
Present state of land- according to my interpretation may be briefly 
ed property in Kulu and described as follows :—The arable lands and 
Pcornj by my interprets- certain small patches of waste in and among 
tum ‘ _ fields and enclosures are the property of their 

respective holders, against whose names they are entered in the 
klmtauni or list of proprietors for each kothi. This property is, 
as elsewhere in India, subject to a several and joint liability for 
the payment to the Sfcato of rent or revenue in the form of a 
jama or cash assessment fixed for tlie term of Settlement on each 
kothi. The remaining area of the kotliis consisting of unenclosed 
waste and forest, streams, roads, &c., &e., is the property of the 
State, subject to certain rights of common or rights of use belonging 
by custom to communities or to individuals. The State has a right 
of approvement or reclamation of (he waste, that is, waste land 
cannot be broken up for cultivation, or otherwise appropriated, 
except with its permission or by its order; but by the arrangement 
made at Regular Settlement all land reclaimed within the term is 
chargeable with a rateable share of the jama of the kothi, and the 
State during such term can make no increased or separate demand 
on its account. This arrangement refers to the revenue assessable 
on newly-cultivated lands only. It gives no power to the com¬ 
munities of the kotliis to demand any fee or due from other persons 
having by custom a right of use in the waste, or to lease any such 
subsidiary right in the waste to outsiders in consideration of payment 
of a fee. Again, the State, for the purpose of forest conservancy, 
has a right to preserve or prohibit exercise of rights of common in a 
part of tlie forest; it has also a right to send in herds, droves or 
flocks to graze in the waste; but it is bound to exercise these rights 
and that of approvement, so as not to unduly stint or disturb the 
rights of use previously existing. * 

I believe the above statement of the mutual rights of the State 
and the landholder to be in agreement with the view of their rights 
entertained by the Kulu landholders since tlie first Regular Settle¬ 
ment. It is the old customary tenure of the country, modified 

* From pnra. G nml 7 of Colonel Ramsay’s letter, forwarding Mr. Ueckett’g 
Settlement Report of Garhwdl, it will be seen tliat the tenures of waste, as 1 com¬ 
prehend it in Kulu and that existing in Garhwdl, are indenticnl. The two countries 
are in fact remarkably alike, and the character and customs of the people are very 
similar. I may mention that 1 did not see this report until after i had come to a 
decision as to the proper interpretation of Mr, Karnes’ Settlement records for Kulu. 

In para. 7 Colonel Ramsay gives reasons for not separating the rights of (he State 
and the people (that is, for not demarcating a part of the waste as Government 
property, and conferring the rest upon the villagers), which apply’cpniUy in Kulu, 

T 
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by arrangements made at first Settlement by our Government. It 
may eventually be necessary to alter it, and to confer a proprietary 
right in the waste of a more or less perfect character on the land¬ 
holders. But I considered it at any rate inexpedient to recommend 
that such a measure should be carried out in revision of Settlement 
for several reasons. Oaco done it could not be undone; if done at 
all, it should be done deliberately some years hence with the 
experience gained in Kfiugra Proper to guide the Government in 
shaping the terms of the change, and after a careful demarcation 
and classification of forests lias been effected, and a system of forest 
conservancy devised and brought into working order. Moreover, 
the advantage of such sudden revolutions of tenure to the people 
themselves in their present slate of education seems very doubtful. 
A written constitution or measure of right is substituted for the 
traditional one, which every man instinctively understands, and which 
is referred to in dealings in the villages long after it has been 
superseded. The law dispensed by the courts in a number of cases 
clashes with the popular feeling of right. The sharp men who 
understand the law contrive to work it as an engine of injustice. 

No doubt the question of property in waste lands in Kulu, which 
came before me when I commenced operations, was one about which 
two opinions might have been formed, and abundant arguments 
found to support either. I shall regret having taken the view I 
did if it proves a source of harm to the interests of the Kulu-people. 
It may prove so if a different conception from my own is formed 
of the character of Stale proprietorship of waste lands in bill 
circuits. It is, for instance,' a very different thing of course from 
navail land, which was originally private property, and has lapsed or 
been forfeited to the State. I look upon it as a trust on behalf 
of the people of Kulu, which has devolved upon our Government as 
successor to the llajahs. If the genius of the people had been 
more democratic as in the case of the frontier Patlians, it would 
not exist. The Government must look to its origin in exercising it; 
and if any changes or innovations have to be made for imperial 
purposes, such as an increased supply of timber to the plains or 
colonization, some compensating advantage should be secured to the 
men of the country. 

103. In Kulu, tenants from whom the proprietor takes rent in 
' Tenant farmers euiti- the form of a share of the produce of each field 
voting iicldrf of pro. g-o l>y the name of ‘-garii,” while those who pay 
pnotora. <• cliikota,” that is, fixed rent in lamp sums of 

grain and cash, are distinguished as “ atkani.” in Wa/ari Parol all 
tenants are commonly called by the name of “ sanu.” It may be 
said generally of all these tenants that none of them claim any 
right of occupancy. There are some 831 occupying 1,092 acres in 
Kulu Proper, and 335 occupying only 221 acres in. Seoraj. 
Most of them hold other land of their own, and cultivate these 
fields, which they hold as tenants, for a year or two at a time only 
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Ainoug the occupants of land held by non-cultivating Brahmans (who 
originally acquired the land by rent-free grant from the IUjuhs), 
there may be found tenants who have some claims to protection, 
but they do not appear to be alive to the fact, or alive to the danger 
of being evicted, or having their rents raised at some future time. 
The fact is that they are in no present danger, and would not lose 
much if evicted. I have several times seen land going a beggiim in 
Kulu, the proprietor vainly endeavouring to get some one to take it 
as a gift, and relieve him from the burden of paying the revenue. 
With respect to eviction, the custom is that the proprietor ought to 
give notice at the time one harvest is cut if he does not intend i,lie 
tenant to cultivate the next ; and with respect to land which gives 
two harvests in the year, if the tenant manures the land for one 
harvest, he must be allowed to cultivate the next harvest as well. 

101. With reference to the proprietorship or lordship of unoceu- 
Statistics of area norm l’ 1 ** 1 n ' nd ™«iiclosed waste, which I have asserted 
pared to those of first to belong to the State, I give here a statement 
Settlement. showing the proportions of area, occupied and 

unoccupied, according to the Settlement Survey. The total areas I 
obtained from the Grand Trigonometrical Survey Otfieo:— 
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Settlement. 


The real area, of plots of waste within fields and enclosures 
( column 4) is considerably larger than that given ; returns of such 
plots were only available for those parts of the country which were 
mapped with the plane table. Of the huge area of unoccupied waste, 
shown in column 7, I calculate that about seven-eighths are above 
the limits of cultivation, that is, sit an elevation at which no crops 
can he successfully grown. And of the remaining one-eighth, only 
a small proportion is culturable owing to the generally precipitous 
character of the surface. 

The following table compares the detail of area given in a 
statement appended to the report of the first Regular Settlement, 



with the same detail taken from statistics collected in revision of 
Settlement:— 



Total area. 
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Mr. Barnes had no means of ascertaining the total area as the 
Trigonometrical Survey had not been made when he wrote. This 
explains the enormous difference between his total areas and mine. 
The great difference of lakhiraj area in Kulu Proper is due in part 
to the fact that my figures include 4,407 acres of waste laud attached 
to the Rani Katochms jngu- in Barilgraon, The rest of the difference, 
also very large, is due to more accurate measurement in revision of 
Settlement. The same explanation accounts for the apparently large 
increase of cultivated area, in Kulu Proper, for the real increase by 
reclamation from the waste lias been trifling, I believe that more 
land has been reclaimed from the waste since the first Regular 
Settlement in Seorftj than in Kulu Proper : the statement would lead 
one to suppose the contrary ; but the fact is that the areas for all but a 
small part of Ivulu. Proper wore obtained by a survey with chain 
and plane table, and those for the greater part of Seovfij, by 
appraisement in bliar path only. Measurement with the chain in 
a country like Kulu gives, I believe, a somewhat exaggerated culti¬ 
vated area, as it is very difficult to allow sufficiently for the rocks, 
banks, and corners of waste that occur in almost every field. On 
the other hand, appraisers always more or less under-estimate the 
cultivated area: it is difficult to test their calculations, but from what 
I observed I believe them to bo about 15 per cent, under the mark in 
Aeoraj 


Forests and fruit-tress. 


105. Much of what I have written with regard to forests in 
Ktingra Proper will apply also to Kulu, hut, 
except with regard to the kelu ( cedras deodara ), 
the conservancy rules have not been so fully or strictly enforced. 
Under the ltajahs, poor descriptions of trees were unprotected ; if a 
man wanted to fell a tree of a valuable kind, lie applied to the p&Isara 
of the lcothi for an order. Under our Government a stricter rule has 
been introduced, no forest tree can be felled without an order from 
the negi, who is prohibited from giving kelu, even when it grows in 
a man’s field. Kail ( Finns Kxeelsa) has also been reserved of late 
years in certain localities. It is a sore point with the Kulu-people, 
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who live near the cedar forests, that they are no longer allowed 
cedar for house-building purposes. It is the only timber which 
lasts long when exposed to the weather. Sufficient regard has not 
perhaps been always shown to their feelings in the matter of spar¬ 
ing small groves of cedar round temples; for instance, in the case 
of the Dungri grove at Minali, the part marked off for the temple 
was too small, and did not include the “ jatre-re-so,” i. e ., the 
dancing lawn or arena, but perhaps this mistake may have been 
since remedied. 

In 1863-61 a “tlmk tribal,” or prohibition of grazing in one- 
third of the forest, was imposed in the Bias Valley, but the forests 
selected by the native officials for reserve were those above the villages 
which are not valuable, and require no protection of the kind. In 
1865, therefore, the Commissioner did away with the vexatious 
reservation. The kelii and kail forests are not extensive, and are 
situated for the most part low down in the valleys in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the villages. The extensive forests high upon the sides 
of the mountains contain in the way of pines only the reh and tos, 

(PLeea Webb Lana and Abie# Sniithiaiva). The devidiar (cupressus 
torulosa) and the shamshad or box are found in some localities, 
but not in large quantities. The commonest trees in the forest in 
addition to the pines are several kinds of oak, a horse chestnut, 
rhododendrons, maples, and birches. Yew and wild walnut are also 
not uncommon ; Himalayan poplar, and elder are found in the 
valleys. Walnut, apricot, and quince trees are much planted in 
the Helds round the villages. 

In years of scarcity the horse chosunt is used for food after 
being steeped in water. A very good burning oil is made from the 
kernel of the apricot. Some hamlets pay their revenue by selling 
their walnuts. It would be considered quite proper to take these 
trees into account in assessment, where they are numerous and of 
good quality, 

106. Irrigation in Kulu is carried on much in the same wav as 

Irrigation i' 1 Kangra, where the system has been fully des¬ 

cribed by Mr. Barnes. The big “ kill ” or canals 
in Kulu have four officials,—a darogha, a jatali, a dhonsi, a 
bandu. When a canal requires repairs, the darogha or superintend¬ 
ent gives the order to the jatali or messenger, who goes round with 
the dhonsu or drummer and collects the laborers, each family getting 
a share of the water has to furnish a man. The gang march to the 
canal together; any one not joining before they reach the ground is 
fined two pathas of grain, and if lie is absent the whole day, four 
patahs. It is the duty of the bandu to collect these fines, but his 
special business is to superintend the daily distribution of the water 
like the koli in Kangrn. He in fact is on permanent duty while 
irrigation goes on : the other officials attend so long only as work 
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oil the canal is in progress. The daroglia gets a little grain by way 
of pay ; the others undertake their duties in lieu of working with 
spade and shovel. The fines are eaten up at a feast held when the 
work is concluded. The dam of a kul, which is called a ban or dang 
in Kangra, is termed “ nialarnn ” in Kulu ; the month or opening into 
a “ challa ” or duct from a kill is called an “ oes; ” the opening from a 
“clialla” into a field, a “ salaran. ” 

In Kulu all irrigated laud is devoted to growing rice. The 
mode of culture is that known a,s “ ov ” or " nr,” which is not common 
in Kangra. The rice is first sown in nurseries called “ ori, ” and then 
transplanted when some seven or eight inches in height. This trans¬ 
planting, or the gathering of neighbours to perform it, goes by the 
name of “roni.” Each family in turn keeps open house ; the neigh¬ 
bours, men and women, coileet at its rice fields ; the water is let on, 
and seven or eight ploughs go into one small field at a time, and 
speedily work it up into deep slush. As soon as a field is ready, the 
women enter it in line, each with a bundle of young rice in her hands, 
and advance dabbing the young plants into the slush as they go. 
The mistress of the house and her daughters, dressed in their gayest, 
take their stand in front of the line, and supply move bundles of 
plants as they are wanted. The women sing in chorus ns they work; 
impromptu verses are often put in, which occasion a great deal of 
laughter. Two or three musicians are generally entertained by the 
master of the bouse, who also supplies food and drink of his best for 
the whole party. The day's work often ends with a tremendous romp, 
in which every body throws mud at his neighbours, or tries to give 
him or her a roll in it. 

The proportion of irrigated to unirrigated fields in Kulu Proper 
(exclusive of Wazm If dpi, which did not come under Settlement) is 
nearly 19 per cent. In Wazm Parol it is as high as 27 per cent. I 
may mention that there are probably not 50 acres of irrigated land 
in the whole of Wazin Itupi. The proportion in parganah Seoriij is 
4 per cent. In Wazm, Inner Seonij, it is below 1 per cent. 

107. The table on the fly leaf will show the distribution of the 
Acreage under each arable lands of Kulu Proper and Seoraj for the 
crop fertile year of mea- year in which the Revised Settlement Survey was 
suremenis. made, that is, the acreage under spring and 

autumn crops of each kind and the fallow acreage. Of the area under 
crops during the year, 24 per cent, produced two harvests. Most of 
the fallow area, which has been excluded from this calculation, con¬ 
sists, no doubt, of land which, when cultivated, gives a single harvest 
only: a spring crop is seldom grown in rice land in Kulu, in which 
respect the course of husbandry differs from that common in Kangra. 

Of the spring crop 92 per cent, consists of wheat and barley, in 
the proportion of three of the former to one of the latter grain. Of 
the remaining acreage, poppy occupies 5 per cent, and tobacco 1 
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j>oi* cent., leaving only 2 per cent, to lentils and oil seed;?. Tlie 
people who have no rice lands roly on the poppy for money with 
which to pay the land tax. By the Financial Commissioner’s order I 
took particular care to ensiu-o a correct return of the area under this 
crop. It is sown in the end of November, and ripens in the end of 
May. Good burning oil is extracted from the seed, as well as opium 
from the green head. When the head or seed pod is of full size, it 
is punctured with a knife in the evening, and next morning the 
exuded juice is carefully wiped off and the head punctured again. 
This troublesome process goes on for some time, as all the heads do 
not ripen at once. If all goes well, it is a very profitable crop ; but 
rainy weather robs a man of his harvest, as one fall will wash away 
the exuded juice. It is partly on Ibis account that opium is not 
grown in the Upper Bias Valley where there is much rain. Since 
Settlement the idea of restricting or specially taxing the growth of 
poppy in Kulu has been several times entertained, but to do so would 
be a breach of the terms of the Settlement, and the project has there¬ 
fore been each time abandoned. 'The tabacco grown in Kulu is of good 
quality, and sells well for export to Ladakh and Tibet. Of the autumn 
harvest 83 per cent, consists of the following principal crops :—• 
Bice25percent.; maize 12 per cent.; sarntra (amaranth) 14per cent.; 
kodra ( densive corocana ) 18 percent.; china ( panicum mttiacum ) 
8 per cent.; kiXthii (buck wheat) 0 percent. The sariara, with its long 
red or yellow plumes, makes the fields round the upper villages look 
very gay towards the end of the summer : the grain is very minute, and 
is mostly eaten, parched or boiled, like that of the china. The kodra 
is one of the grains from which “ sur ” or “ lugri, ” the hill beer, is 
commonly brewed ; bread is also made of its flour. 

The amount of land planted with tea is exaggerated ; some patwari 
has credited certain fields with producing tea, because they belong to 
a tea-planter. On the other hand, the acreage under potatoes is under 
the mark, for the same reason I suppose as in Kangra, viz., that they 
are often planted either in the “ tliach, ” or shepherd’s camping 
grounds high up in the forests, or in small plots in corners of fields. 
Potatoes have certainly been tolerably abundant and cheap of late 
years in Kulu. The bhang or hemp is grown for the fibre, which is 
made into ropes, sandals, &c. Hopes are also commonly made 
of the “ in, ” a large nettle which grows wild in the forests. 
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10S. Very soon after Settlement, Major Hay, Assistant Com- 
Toa missioner of Kulu, planted tea in a small garden 

at Nn.gar. His successor, Mr. Knox, bought 
this garden and improved it. In 18G0-61, after he had been trans¬ 
ferred to some other appointment, he joined with Some other 
Englishmen in starting a tea garden on a large scale at Bajaura; 
in Kulu, under the management of Mr. Minikin. Another garden 
was formed at the same time in Mandi territory, close to Bajaura; 
by an English Company, but after little more than a year’s trial it 
was abandoned; Mr. Minikin has remained in charge of the 
Bajaura estate ever since; and has added to it a great deal of land 
situated here and there in almost every kothi in the main Bias valley. 
All this land, amounting to nearly 900 acres, of which 750 ai-e at 
present under cultivation; has been purchased bit by bit from the 
zamindars, and was either cultivated when bought or was land 
belonging to individuals, which, though once cultivated; had beert 
lying fallow for some years; almost all of it Was assessed with 
revenue, so that the estate is now not only by far the largest in 
Kulu in area, but also in jama or assessment: only a very small 
proportion of the cultivated area (less tliau 100 acres) is planted 
with tea; the rest is cultivated by yearly tenants, who pay the 
proprietors a share of the produce. Another grnden was planted at 
Dhobi by Mr. Duff; but the tea did not thrive; and was allowed to 
die out. 

There seems to be very little land in the Kulu valley which 
is well suited for the cultivation of tea. The quality of the leaf 
is excellent, but the flush of leaf or yield is not heavy. In the lower 
part of main valley the rain-fall is vefy uncertain; the clouds 
pass over it and cling to the sides of the high ranges. In the upper 
valley there is enough rain; but hardly enough warmth. Again; 
the land in the valley is often cold and marshy at a short depth 
below the surface. The combination of a hot baking sun above and 
cold water at the root appears to stunt or kill the plant; 

109. The following statement will show in 
Disti'ilmf ion of property what proportions the arable laud is held by 
among different castes, different castes, what are the average size of 
koUUiws. 6 ™ 80 SU ° ° £ the holdings, and the average sum of revenue 
paid On each. 

How the land entered as temple endowments is occupied has 
been described in the account of the temples given under the head 
of “ land tenures.” It will be seen that the linnets, in numbers 
and amount of land held; count not far short of two-thirds of the 
whole. There are a few Suuiyars, Thakars, Kulimstrs, Jin'wars, and 
other sudras mixed up witli them in the statement, but to the 
extent of about 1 per cent only. I shall presently give some account 
of the different tribes of which the population is formed, so need 
not describe them hero: — 
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Distribution of property in parganah Kulu and Pldch. 
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The average size of a holding comes out at three acres; this 
seems very small, but the Gaddis on an average hold no more, and 
they are the people in Kangra Proper who, in manner of life and 
nature of country inhabited, most resemble the Ruhr men. The 
average assessment of six rupees, if compared with the value of 
the crops only, would appear heavy, for in a great number of the 
highest villages the tields give absolutely no income; nothing is 
produced in them which it would pay to export to the nearest 
market. But in these places the people have their flocks to fall 
back upon by selling a sheep and a little home-spun cloth or a 
blanket; they can make good the whole demand, or they can earn 
a good deal of money (as many do) by gathering wild roots and 
herbs in the forests, and selling them in Sul tain pur or at Rfun pur 
for export to tire plains. “ Dlnip ” (Dolomiora macrvcepkala ) used as 
incense in India and China, andkami and chiretta, kinds of gentians, 
used in medicine, are the principal articles so sold. Then, again, they 
have their honey and boes-wax : the upper verandahs of the houses 
are often full of bee-hives formed of short lengths of hollow trunks 
of trees covered at top, and with an entrance hole in the side. * 


The bees thrive best 
open flowery slopes above 
a musk deer and selling 
and claiming tho reward 
may be secured 
110. The 

Aliemitcil lands. 


in the highest villages from which the 
the forests are accessible. By snaring 
its pods, or shooting a leopard or bear, 
a sum equal to one or two year’s land tax 
at one blow. 

statement on the next page will show the number 
ami value of jugirs and rent-free holdings in 
Kulti Proper and Seoriij. The Rajah’s jagir 
shown comprises the whole of Waziri Rupi, and was not brought 
under revision of Settlement. The share of a village in jagir for 
life is that held by Rani PI nil a, Dei, the widow of Rajah Ajit Singh, in 
Baragraori. Putting Waziri Rupi aside, which contains within itself a 
great number of subordinate rent-free tenures held of the Rajah, it will 
be seen that about a fourth of the revenue of Kulu Proper and 
Seoriij is alienated, for the Government demand when these returns 
were prepared stood at Rs. 50,700, and tho assessable value of the rent- 
free tenures, exclusive of Rupi comes out at Rs. 16,602. A comparison 
of the cultivated area gives about the same result, for the figures are 
paying revenue to Government 21,421 acres, assigned 8,460 acres. 
Of these alienated lands about three-fourths consist of temple endow¬ 
ments. The amount of land hold by the temples up to the present 
time is in excess of these figures, for the statement shows the holdings 
not according to the area and value held, but according to the area 
and value recommended to be "ranted in the final orders in each 
case, and in giving those orders I recommended resumptions, which 
have since been approved by Government. 


* 1 notices that the practice of beating pots and pans to induce the bees to seltie 
in a swarm previous to hiving prevails in Kulu, as it did or does in English country 
places. Bee-masters now consider it a superstition I believe. The Kulu-men at the 
same time address the queen hoe and her subjects as follows :— a BesU Mu.ku.ram! Besh j 
aur tolnagge jasi, Mdliaraui n drokl omV* Bo seated great queen, be seated ; and, (turning 
to the bees) “An appeal has been made to the queen against your going any farther.” 



condition of release and class of rent-free holdings. 
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census was taken in 1868 under my superintendence. By 
s of 1855 the population was 79,654 only. This discrepancy 
at the first enumeration was under the mark, for it is certain, 
population cannot have largely inoreased in those thirteen 
ere has been no immigration, families aro not large, and the 
e is a heavy one, 

seven Christians were all Europeans; the hundred 
ftdans were mostly traders or servants, only twenty-two were 
gree agriculturists, 

in Hindus, 0,615 were Brahmans, 317 Rajputs, 217 Khatris, 
3, 17 Kiiets, 148 Suds, 25 Maintjans, 20 Blufts, 52,836 Kanets, 
L3Ghirths, 295 Gusdins, 375 Naths, 378 Behragfs, 191 Suniars, 
bs, 98 Klimmirs, 624 Lolutrs, 22 Dhobis, 441 Chamars, 
firs, 91 Malkjhs, 55 Julahas, 74 Barrars, 16 Hajjtfms, 26,495 
d 34 Hensis, 

11 be seen that the population may he said to consist almost 
f Kanets and Dagfs, with a small admixture of Brahmans. 

The Kanets aro often classed by other Hindus as on a par 
t with the Batins of Kangra, just as the Ratios claim 

to he Rajputs, who have lost grade by taking to 
h, or the offspring of Rajputs by Sudrst women ; so the Kanets 
they are the children of women of t.he ; 'hills by Rajputs who 
from the plains. By one story both Kanets and Dagis wore 
r of the same stock. Two sons of the demi-god, Blum Sen 
had each a sou by the daughter of a Kulu rakhas or demon. 
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One of these sons married a Bliotanti, or woman of Tibet, who fed him 
with yak’s flesh, so he and his children by her became Dagis. The 
other son was ancestor of tho Kanets 

Both of these stories perhaps point to the conclusion that the 
Ifanets and Dagis are mixed Moglials and Hindu race. General 
Cunningham says as much of the Kanets of Kaiuiwar, and connects 
the caste name with tho word Kanina, which implies mixed blood. 
The Kanets are divided into Kassiyas and ltiios. The Raos say that 
the origin of this division was that a Riijali of Kulu ordered the 
Kanets to reform their loose practices, and conform altogether to 
Hinduism ; those who obeyed were called Kassiyas, and those who stuck 
to their old ways, Raos. It is a fact that at the present day the former 
are more Hindu in all observances than the latter, and the story is 
otherwise probable, as one can see that the foreign priests round the 
Rajahs were always striving to make the Kulu people more orthodox 
Hindus, greater inspectors of Brahmans, and less devoted to the 
worship of their local divinities. The Kassiyas wear the janeo, and 
pretend to some superiority, which, however, is not admitted by the 
Raos. They intermarry and eat and drink together out of the same 
cooking pot, but not out of the dish same or plate. 

The dress of both sexes is picturesque, and not at all oriental. A 
red and black woollen cap, not unlike a Scotch bonnet at first sight, 
a grey or brown loose woollen tunic girt in, with a rope or sash at 
the waist, a striped or chequered blanket worn like a Scotch plaid 
round the chest and over the shoulders, form the dress of the men. 
If well enough off, they add loose woollen trousers tight round the 
ancle. Some of the women wear a cap like that of the men under 
which their hair hangs down in long plaits lengthened out with 
plaits of worsted, but most of them do without a cap, and wear their 
hair puffed out and twisted into a high sloping chignon, not unlike 
the fashion till lately prevailing among English women. Instead of 
a tunic they wear a plaid or blanket fastened around them with bod¬ 
kins, and so skilfully put on that while the neck and arms are bare, 
all the rest of the body is modestly covered to below the knee : the 
leg is bare or covered with a woollen gaiter : broad metal anklets are 
not uncommon, and set off the leg very prettily ; the arms are gener¬ 
ally overloaded with bracelets. Both sexes are generally shod with 
sandals made of plaited straw or hemp, but many go bare foot, and a 
few wear leather shoes. Both sexes, especially on festival days, are 
fond of wearing bunches of flowers stuck in their caps or in tlicir hair, 
and strings of flowers hung round their necks. Some are hardly 
darker than Spaniards in complexion, with a ruddy color showing in 
their cheeks; others are as dark as the ordinary Panjabi. They are 
not tall, but look strong and active, and generally have handsome 
figures. Many of the women have fine eyes, and a mild and gentle 
expression of face, but the men on the whole have the advantage in 
regularity of feature. The finest men are to be found in Seoraj. 
The women do most of the field work, with the exception of ploughing, 
but in return they have more liberty than in most parts of India, 
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They attend alt the fairs and festivals (jacli) held periodically at 
every temple in the country. At these fairs both sexes join in the 
singing and dancing, bnt the women in Kulu dance separately, and 
at night only. In Basahir the Kanets of both sexes dance together. 
In the Lag and Parol Waziris it is not uncommon to see many of both 
sexes returning from the fairs decidedly tipsy, the result of deep 
potations of stir or lugri, a kind of weak acid beer, generally brewed 
at homo, and exempt from the restriction of a’bkari rules. In h’upi 
and Seonlj drinking is considered a reproach, and almost universally 
eschewed. In the winter, when confined to their houses by the snow, 
the men spend most of their time in weaving blankets and cloth for 
sale or home consumption : the women do not weave in Kulu. 

113. The Dagis are the impure or kamm caste. They are also 
commonly called Kolis, a name, however, which 
1 e afer out of Kulu is applied to any Kulu man. In 

Seoraj they are commonly called Betus. Those among them who 
have taken to any particular trade are called by the tiude name, e, g. 
bararii, basket maker; barliye, carpenter, dangri, iron-smelter; purnbe 
wool-cleaner ; and these names stick to families long after they have 
abandoned the trade, as has been the case with certain families now 
named, smith and carpenter, in England. So also Chamars and 
Lobars, though they have been classed separately, are probably only 
Ditgis who took to those trades ; but at the present day other Dagis 
will not eat with the Lobars, and in some parts they will not eat or 
intermarry with tlio Chamars. Most Dagis will eat the flesh of bears, 
leopards, or langur monkeys. All except the Lobars eat the flesh 
of cattle who have died a natural death. They stand in a subordinate 
position to the Kanets, though they do not hold tlieir lands of them. 
Certain families of Dagis, Cliamars, and Lobars are said to be the 
Koridars, i, <?., the court-yard people of certain Kauet families. 
When a Kanet dies, his heirs call the Koridar Dagis through their 
jatai or headmen ; they bring in fuel for the funeral pile and funeral 
feast, wood for torches, play the pipes and drums in the funeral 
procession, and do other services, in return for which they get food 
and the “ kiria ” or funeral perquisites. The dead bodies of cattle 
are another perquisite of the Dagis, but they share them with the 
Chamars : the latter take the skin, and all divide the flesh. The 
Dagis carry palanquins when used at marriages. The Lobars and 
Chamars also do work in iron and leather for the Kanets, and are 
paid by certain grain allowances. The dress of the Dagis does not 
differ materially from that of the Kanets, except in being generally 
coarser in material and scantier in shape. Their mode of life is also 
much the same. 


114. With the exception of a few families, descendants of the 


The Brahmans and 
Rajptits. 


Rajahs, priests or parohits, the Kulu Brahmans 
differ very little in appearance, dress or customs 
from the Kanets. The same may be said ol 
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nearly all of the few lliljputa. The blood is in fact geiierally very 
mixed, for both Brahmans and Rajputs commonly marry Kanet girls : 
such wives are known as “ Srit” in distinction from the “Lari,” of 
wife of the same caste taken by the regular “ biah ” ceremony. 


115, I may mention here that there are three kinds of marriage 
ceremonies in use in Knhi, viz. ( 1 ), Bedi biah, 
Forms of marriage in the ordinary Hindu form; (2), Rufci manai, 

o M eg Itim acy and°ri gHts *>'}* « r g<> f ' om the bridegroom to the 

of widows and da igUusrs, brides house, dress her up, put a cap on her 
bead, and then bring her homo to the bride¬ 
groom ; (3), Ganesli puja, the form used by Brahmans, Khatrfs, 
Suniyanis, &c., in marrying a Kanet girl. The bridegroom sends his 
priest and others to the bride’s house, where worship of Ganesli is 
performed, and the bride then brought home. Suniyars send a knife 
to represent them. The children of a Brahman and Hajput by a 
Kanet wife are called Brahmans and Rajputs; the term Ratlii is often 


added as a qualification by any one pretending himself to unmixed 
blood. In the absence of other children they are their father’s full 
heirs, but in the presence of other children by a Mri wife they would 
ordinarily only get an allotment by way of maintenance, put by some 
at one-fifth, but the limit seems rather vague in practice. The rule of 
inheritance in Knlu among all tribes at the present day is “pag vand,” 
or, as it is here called, “ mundevaud,” that is, all legitimate sons of one 
father get an equal share without reference to the number of sons 
borti of each wife or mother. Among the Kanets and the lower 
castes the real custom hitherto has been that every son by a woman 
kept and treated as a wife was legitimate. It was not necessary that 
any ceremony should have been performed. If no one else claimed 
the woman, and she lived with the man as a wife, the son born from 


such cohabitation was legitimate. In the same way among the same 
classes a “pichlag,” or posthumous son (called ronda in Kulu) born 
to a widow in the house of a second husband, is considered the son of 
the second husband; and a widow cannot be deprived of her life 
tenure of her husband’s estate for want of chastity so long as slie does 
not go away to live in another man’s house. It appears to be a 
general idea in Kulu that a father could, by formal deed of gift 
executed in his life-time, give his estate to a daughter, in default of 
sons, without consent of next of kin. It is, I think, doubtful also whether 
a distant kinsman ( say more than three or four generations apart) 
could claim against a daughter without gift, and it seems generally 
allowed that a “ ghar jowai,” or son-in-law taken into the house- 
becomes after a time entitled to sueceedjas a kind of adopted son with, 
out proof of gift. 


11G. A very short notice will suffice foi^the few of the remaining 
Gusams, Bekriigis, miscellaneous castes which require any notice. 
Naths, mid Tiiwes. The Tawes are builders and masons, and rank 
above the Dagis, but below the Kanets. The Gusaitis, Beluagis, and 
Naths had originally of course religious pretensions, but may be said 
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to be now quite secular people, cultivating their farms with their own 
hands liko other peasants. The original Behragis in Kulu came from the 
plains, but the present men are mostly descendants of Kulu Brahmans 
or Kanots who became their disciples. The Naths are Dftgis with 
their ears pierced, holding a position liko that of the Sadhs among the 
Kfingra Gaddis; they aro the descendants of some religious mendi¬ 
cants, but are now much liko other people of their grade. It is a 
nativo saying about Kulu that no man who takes up his abode there 
retains purity: the Brahman or Rajput marries a Kanet girl and 
does not pass on the pure blood to his sons: the ascetic sooner or 
later takes some women to live with him and founds a family. All 
6uch people liavo found that they could do what they liked in Kulu 
without serious loss of reputation, and being few in number and scat¬ 
tered here and there among the Kanots and Dagis, they have .speedily 
succumbed to temptation. 

117 . Poliandry now prevails only in Soorfij, and there the 
Custom of Poliwulry. custom seems to ho tending to fall into disuse. 

It is in reality a mere custom of community 
of wives among brothers who liavo a community of other goods. 
In ono house you may find threo brothers with one wife, in the 
next three brothers with four wives, all alike in common; in the 
next house there may ho an only son with three wives to himself. 
It is a matter of means ami of land ; a large farm requires several 
women to look after it. Wlioro there is only ono wife to several 
brothers, it will generally ho found that somo of tho brothers aro 
absent for part of tho year working as laborers. In. former years 
I have seen perplexing claims aviso from this custom. Tho sous 
or grandsons of a family which has lived in poliandry agree to 
divide the ancestral estate, and quarrel as to the shares, somo saying 
that each son should get an equal share, others that tho sons of each 
mother (where tho fathers had several wives in common) should 
get an equal share, others that tho sons of each putative father 
should get an equal share. Of late years such disputes have seldom 
arisen, as it has become a pretty generally recognized principle 
that, as far as our courts aro concerned, tho woman in these cases 
is tho wife only of the eldest son or head of tho family, and all 
sons she may hear must he presumed to ho his. This principle 
agrees in results with what 1 believe to have been in former times 
the general rule of inheritance, as between the children of brothers 
all living in community of wives (hut it must he confessed that no 
one custom seems to have been rigidly followed in all cases); on the 
other baud as between tho children of^ brothers all of whom did not 
live in community of wives, the old custom of the country was I 
believe as follows :—If of three brothers, one separated off his 
share of the estate and set up for himself, and tho other two lived 
on in common and a son was horn in their house, then such son 
Was considered to he the child of two fathers and heir to the estate 
of both: the separated brother or his children could claim no sharo 
of such estate on tho death of either of tho united brothers. This 


V 
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Character of the Kulu 
people. 


appears to me to have been the custom in past times, but it is 
opposed to the principle above mentioned as at present in force, of 
only recognising the mother to he the wife of one of the brothers, 
and I ain not aware that it has been ever affirmed by our courts. 

118. The account which Mr. Barnes gives in his para. 274 
of the character of the hill people of Kangra 
Proper is in many respects equally true of 
the Kulu men. for instance, they are good 
humoured among themselves but rough and inhospitable to strangers, 
very shy and distrustful of any new officer but almost fond of one 
they know well, very submissive to constituted authority if exer¬ 
cised with any tact, not given to theft, and not much to falsehood, 
hut this is partly the result of a simplicity or want of cunning 
which does not see how a fact perfectly well known to the ques¬ 
tioned person can be concealed from the questioners. On the other 
hand they are not so industrious, so frugal, or so enterprising as 
the Kangra people, and they are still more superstitious. That they 
have imagination is proved by many of their legends and fairy tales 
which contain as much of that quality as any in the world. Their 
sense of the picturesque is proved by the situation they chose for their 
temples, by the wild stories they attach to each cave, lake, frowning 
did', rugged rock, or water-fall, to explain the impression which 
its form produces on their minds. They are very fond of music; tho 
tunes, which are quick and lively, remind one of Irish jigs or Scotch 
reels. The women sing a great deal, and r hyming songs are mado 
at each marriage or funeral, or in commemoration of any remarkable 
event. As a general rule, one line in each couplet is not original and 
has no reference to tho subject in hand. It belongs in fact to a 
collection of old lines, which is used as a common stock by all the 
poets of tho country, like a “ Gradua aed Parnassian.” This is a 
splendid invention for reducing the difficulty of rhyming, which keeps 
so many poets mute in other countries. Their heads are full of strange 
fancies about things spiritual; for instance, they believe in the soul 
leaving tho body during sleep, and account in this way for dreams : in 
these wanderings they say the soul can hold converse with tho 
spirits of deceased persons, and communications are often received 
in this way. Both men and women are very susceptible of the pas¬ 
sion of love, and do wild things under its influence. They will run 
off and live together in a cave in the mountains till forced down 
by the pangs of starvation. Men of the best families constantly 
incur imprisonment or loss of office for breaches of marriage laws, 
or social outlawry for the sake of sftme low caste woman. They 
are not manly or martial in manner, but I doubt if they can he called 
a cowardly race. I have seen them attack bears and leopards without 
fire-arms in a rather courageous way. 


Their religious ideas have been sufficiently described in tho 
extract from my report on the temple endowments, which I have 
given under the head of “ land tenures.” But to show the curious 
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natures of their superstitions I think it worth while to describe an 
kxpiatory ceremony, which is occasionally performed with the object 
of removing “ Greh ” or bad luck or evil influence which is supposed 
to be brooding over a hamlet. The deota of the place is, as usual, 
first consulted through the “chela,” and declares himself also under the 
spell, and advises a “ jag ” or feast, which is given in the evening 
at the temple. Next morning a man goes round from house to 
house with a “ kilta ” or creel on his hack, into which each family 
throws all sorts of odds and ends, pairing of nails, pinches of salt, 
bits of old iron, handfuls of grain, &c. ; the whole community then 
turns out'and circumambulates the village, at the same time stretch¬ 
ing an unbroken thread round it fastened to pegs at the four 
corners. This done, the man with the creel carries it down to the 
river bank, and empties the contents therein, and a sheep, fowl, and 
some small animals aro sacrificed on the spot. Half the sheep is 
the perquisite of the man who dares to carry the creel, and ho is also 
entertained from house to house on the following night. 

119. The only other illustration of manners and customs which 
_ , „ 1 shall give consists of an extract from a report 

opeopeo uuua. submitted by myself with regard to the lands 
held by the temple of Jamjlu at Mala.ua, which seems to me worth 
quoting, ns it describes a very curious community, which in many ways 
holds aloof from the rest of the people of the country :— 

This Jamlu is a kind of demon or spirit supposed to have 
originally appeared at Hamta, in Jaggatsuk, but 
(Extract. ) now to have his head-quarters at Malana. Ha 

is sometimes said to be a Muhammadan, for no 
reason, however, except that sheep or goats sacrificed to him have 
their throats cut in the Muhammadan, as opposed to the Hindu style 
of cut. On this account the other deotiis and dev is, with the 
exception of the Prini Devi, who is supposed to be his sister, shun 
all intercourse with him as an out-cast,o. There is no image of 

him in his temples, and he has consequently no “ rath ” or car. In 
the Malana temple there is a silver image of an elephant, with a 
figure in gold on its back, said to have been presented by the 
Emperor Akbar ! ! Kulu-inen, who think their prayers have been 
heard, sometimes present small silver horses or elephants to the 
shrine. As ho has no outward and visible sign or image, his houses 
or deogras are rather granaries, store-rooms, or assembly rooms, 
than, actual temples. They are picturesque-looking buildings, 
generally standing on the village green, and surrounded with 
cedars or other pine trees. Those houses are called “mliar;” some 
are mere granaries, others are also used for village feasts, &c. 
Jamlu was much feared in the Rajah’s time: on his account 
Malana was a city of refuge, from which no criminal could be car¬ 
ried off if he got there. Again, Jamlu neither paid tribute to the 
Rugnath temple at Sultanpur, nor attended at that temple to pay his 
respects on the Daserali, as all other Kulu deotiis were compelled 
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to do. Again, tlie Maliiua-men, who ara all under his special pro¬ 
tection, were allowed great license; they used to say that the other 
deota’s temples were their Doe’s “ tlogris,” or out-lieuses, and help 
themselves to anything they admired in them. 

The whole concourse of tho men of Mai ana aro themselves an 
embodiment of the Deo: such concourse is called the Eh Deo. are 
Ah out forty or fifty families live in Malana, mostly Kancts, but a few 
of the Diigri castes. 

Tho kmylars, cholas, pujiins, &c., in fact all tho office bearers, 
are Malana Kancts, who are appointed from time to time from 
among themselves by the Mahina-men. 

This body of officials, when they go their rounds to collect 
revenue fees, isc., are known as the Bari in distinction from the 
grand host of Malana, the Rji Deo. Malana is a large villago 
in a long narrow valley formed by a river which runs into the 
Parbatti; the cultivated land lies on both sides of the stream, the 
ground is very precipitous, and tho village lies high; there is no 
other near it, and it is difficult ol access : it forms a phati or sepa¬ 
rate division of tho Nagar koihi, and has a huge area, which, 
however, is nearly all uneulturablo, uninhabitable wasto. There aro 
somo good sheep-runs or uighara in tiro valley whidh are hold by 
the Malana-men, or by zamindars of villages paying revenue to the 
deo. To got to Nagar from Malana you have to cross tho 
Malana pass, which is shut by snow for some months in the year: 
you then descend into the villages of Boling, ltamsain, Sham, 
Baoli, Kirisin Her, and Krqji, nearly all the lands of which pay rent 
to the Malana deo. Tho Ha Deo, that is, all tho Malaria people 
except a few men old women and children, cross the pass in the end 
of Maghar or beginning of Poll, and spend more than a month in these 
villages, billeting themselves on every house. In tho sarno way at 

other times the Ha Deo visits for a few days Buladi and Bishna, two 

villages in kotlii Kais, where it borders on Malana phati, which are 
held by the deo, and at other times the villages in Har Kandi, in 
Riii Gyslti Singh’s jagir, which are assigned to it. The Bari, i. e., 
the band of office bearers, pays separate and more frequent visits: the 
Rii Deo only visits large villages which can support it. During 
these visits all the Mahina-meu food free at the expense of their 
hosts, but no doubt their food is considered in tho accounts of the 
revenue taken witji more or less accuracy. Some of the Mahina- 
men are detached in parties to visit the other shrines of Jamlu in 
Kulu, which are separate concerns from the Malana shrine. 

These parties get food free for a few days. The Bari also makes 

rounds to the other Jamlu temples ; when it comes a goat is killed 
and a feast held, and some eight anas are paid as a tribute. Tho 
zammdars of all this part of the country commonly put aside a few 
sdrs of rice to give to the Bari when it comes round. None of tho 
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Maldna-men can read or write ; they profess to keep accounts from 
memory only. Some of them come with the Bdri as porters to carry 
the rents, which are paid in grain, hack to Malaria. They do not give 
any accurate detail of how their grain is expended, but at the fairs 
( rnelas ) hold at Malaria all comers are fed free as long as the fairs last. 
Thero are three great fairs,—the big PMgri, the little Phagri, and the 
Sawan Jtitra ; these last seven days each, and are attended by many 
Kulu-poople from considerable distances. Onco a month, and some 
times more, there arc iiclihabs or leasts, which are attended mainly by 
the Malana-nien alone. Any sadli or beggar who visits Maltina gets food 
and a blanket if he wants it. Such visitors are not very numerous 
ownm to the difficulty' of the roads. The Malana-people intermarry 
among themselves only ; they' speak among themselves a dialect 
unintelligible to other Kulu-peoplo : they rarely appear in our courts, 
in fact never, I believe, if they can help it; they have a way of settling 
their own cases by a meeting held in the temple conducted with cer¬ 
tain forms. In my recollection they liave on several occasions mobbed 
or abused European travellers who have visited Muhina and gone 
anywhere near tlio temple with hoots on, and have been fined for 
the offence. 

Major Hay says lie had to punish the head treasurer for receiving 
stolen property and harbouring a thief. 

They have good flocks of sheep and goats, which they barter for 
rice at an annual fair held at Nagar. 

They are not liked, but dreaded to some extent as uncanny by tho 
other Kulu-poople. Our Government has diminished tho superstitious 
respect in which they were held and lessened their conceit. 

They aro au idle set of course, and to some extent disaffected. 


TART I. CHAPTER III.— LAHOUL AND SPITI. 

119. General description of Ldhoul and Spiti, or the Trans- 
Himalayan country .— This division is in shape a long oblong, of an 
average length of about 105 miles, and breadth of about 88 miles, a total 
area of 4, 299 square miles, and a population of about two to the square 
mile. It is shut in to tho north, and divided from Ladakh and Chinese 
Tibet by the great snowy range called by General Cunningham the 
western Himalaya, and recognized by him as the continuation above 
the Satlaj of the main central Himalaya. This range has here a mean 
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elevation of more than 18,000 foot. To the south and east, except at the 
north-east corner where the Spiti river escapes into Tibet, it is shut in 
and divided from Chamba, Bangahal, Kulu and Kanawar by the mid- 
Himalaya, which has a mean elevation of more than 17,000 feet. To 
the west it borders on Chamba-Lahoui, In the middle it is cut in two 
by a ridge, some four or five miles long and 15,000 feet high, which 
connects the ends of two high spurs thrown out by the groat chains 
above mentioned. 


This ridge, which is generally known as the Kanzani or Pfilamo 
ridge, from the names of the passes which cross it, forms the boundary 
between Lahoul and Spiti. The boundary line given in the Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey maps gives Spiti near a hundred square miles of waste 
to the west of the Kunzam ridge, on the hanks of the Chandra; but in 
revision of Settlement, with the assent of the headmen of both wazms, 
I have recorded the Kanzain ridge, which is the water-shed line between 
the Chandra aud Spiti rivers, to he the true boundary. It is generally 
allowed on both sides that the ridge is the ancient boundary; it is also the 
natural one, and moreover the Gaddi shepherds, who for twenty years 
have grazed in the debated land, have been paying dues to the wazir of 
Lahoul, and not to him of Spiti. By the boundary in the maps Spiti 
contains 2,191) square miles and Lahoul 2,100 ; but by the line which I 
have hold to be the true one, the 99 square miles of difference or there¬ 
abouts would change places. Those two waziris have each in many 
respects a character of their own, and deserve a separate description. 


120. Lahoul contains the head-waters of the Chinab river, and 
is made up of three valleys—the valley of the 
Configuration and Bhaga river, the valley of the Chandra, the valley 

Ltihoul. SOnS ° wa/,ul of the united Chandra-Bhaga or Chinab. There 

is also a tract of more than a hundred square 
miles of entirely uninhabited waste, which is not attached to either 
of these valleys, and is situated on the north side of the western Hima¬ 
laya below the Bara Lacha Pass ; this is generally known as Lingti. 
A dispute lias lately arisen with regard to the exact boundary of British- 
Lahoul and Ladakh in this direction, which will probably bo decided 
next year by a commission. The streams of this tract are tributaries of 
the Zanskar river which falls into the Indus ; so that it will be seen that 
all the six great rivers of the Punjab except the Jhciam, draw some 
part of their waters from the Kangra District. The Chandra and Bhaga 
rivers rise on opposite side of the Bara Lacha Pass at an elevation of 


nearly 16,500 feet above the sea. The Bhaga flows south-west for 56 
miles, with an average fall of 125 feet per mile ; the Chandra, with an 
average fall of only 65 feet per mile, flows first to the south-east for 55 
miles till it is turned by the rnid Himalaya at Shigri, and then sweeps 
along the base of that range to the north-west for sixty miles to Tandi, 
its point of junction with the Bhaga. All along this latter part of its 
course the mid Himalaya hangs close over the Chandra: opposite 
Ghondla it rises like a wall a full 11,000 feet above the river bed; such a 
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eheer rise is to be seen in few other places in the world. From Tand 
to Tirot, on the border of British and Chamba-Lalioul, the united rivers 
run some sixteen miles with a fall of about 30 feet per mile. 

The great triangle formed by the Chandra and Blutga is filled up 
by an ofi-shoot from the western Himalaya joined to the main 
chain at the Bara Laoha Pass; its peaks rise to 21, 20, and 19,000 
feet, and its numerous lateral valleys are all filled witli glaciers.. The 
most noted peak, though not the highest, is the Gephan Lha, or God 
Gephfm, in whose honor the Lahoulis hold feasts and make sacrifices. 
This is the peak which can be seen from the Kulu valley through a gap 
in the mid Himalaya. The most noted glacier in Lahoul is that known 
as the big Shigri at the bend of tlm Chandra on the south side. It is 
nearly two miies wide and runs right down to the river ; within the 
memory of many men alive it caused a cataclysm the marks of which 
are still plainly visible throughout Lahoul at a great height above the 
level of the river. For the first thirty miles of the course of the Bhiiga 
and the first seventy-tiv T e miles of that of the Chandra, the country is 
and probably always will be entirely uninhabited; not a bush even is to 
be seen, but the grass, though it looks scanty and disappears at no great 
height above the bottom of the valley, is in most places of a kind upon 
which sheep and goats thrive wonderfully. In July and August there¬ 
fore those wastes, and also the wastes lower down behind the villages, 
are visited by shepherds from Kulu and Gaddi shepherds from Kangra. 
There are three small lakes in this country, two on the Bhiiga and one 
on the Chandra near the Palamo Pass. This last is much the largest, 
being three quarters of a mile or more long. The water in all is fresh 
and very clear. The inhabited part of the Chandra valley is called by 
L&houKs Rangloi, that of the Bhaga, Gara, and that of the Cliandra- 
Bhaga, Pattan. 

121. The scenery in Lahoul is almost oppressive from its grandeur, 
Character of the and it is wild and desolate, for the villages and 
scenery in Liibout. cultivated lands are mere specks on these vast 

mountain slopes. But there is something pretty and smiling about the 
near view of the villages, especially in Pattan and the lower part of 
Gara. There is nothing striking in the flat-roofed two-storeyed houses, 
which are massed together in one or two blocks, so as to give in-door 
communication in winter; but the clumps of pollard willows stand¬ 
ing in plots of smooth green turf, and the terraced fields neatly kept 
and waving with thick crops of wheat or barley, are pleasant to look at. 
On the banks of the fields and under the small canals are the “ dang ” or 
hay fields, in which the grass grows luxuriantly, mixed with bright 
flowers as in an English meadow, and here and there in bush or hedge 
are wild roses, bright crimson or bright yellow, and wild currant or 
gooseberry trees. Wherever water is brought, all this vendure springs 
up, hut without irrigation the ground is so nearly barren that not only 
no crop will grow, but there is so little grass that at a short distance 
you would think there was no green thing on it. This description 
however does not apply to the upper villages in Gara and the greater 
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part of Rangloi; hero there are few or no trees or bushes round the 
villages which have a very bleak look, but the grass grows thick and 
green on the hills without irrigation. In a few places the slopes imme¬ 
diately above the villages are thinly covered with kail ( Pinus excel,na ) 
or pencil cedar (Juniper excelsa ), and higher up here and there there 
are patches of bircli wood. Near the villages on the road-sides are long 
dykes or walls of stone from four to live feet high and a yard or more 
broa<J, on the top of which are placed slabs or round stones, on which 
the “ oramani patlme Inin ” and other Budhist texts or mantras aro 
inscribed. “ Chodliten” or “ Dangten,” which are curiously-shaped conical 
buildings erected in honor of some saint or incarnation or as the 
mausoleum or relic temple of some lama or great man, are found in the 
same situations. Above the villages, sometimes on the hill side and 
oiten under the shade or on the very face of a precipice, aro seen tho 
" gonpas ” or monasteries of the liimas with flags dying and white¬ 
washed walls. 


122. The rivers in Lahoul are crossed by means of suspension 
Bridges in Lahoul. bridges of from 50 to 150 feet span, made of thick 

ropes of twisted birch twigs. Three ropes form 
the roadway, and two hand-rail ropos hang above, one on either side, 
and are attached to the roadway by small side ropes, fastened at 
intervals of a foot or two. Tho best of these bridges are passable for 
sheep and goats, and without danger if the sides are wattled in with 
wicker work and slabs of stone placed on the roadway. In a high 
wind many of them are dangerous to cross, even to a native of the 
country. They are called “clingy,am ” in Tibetan, and “ jhula ” or “ awa ” 
in Hindi.* Of late years, on the main road from Kulu to .1 ,dh, the 
Chandra and Blniga rivers have been bridged with sanga bridges 
passable by cattle and horses. The sanga is composed of whole trunks 
of pine or cedar built into embankments on either side of the river in 
double or triple tiers, each tier projecting further from the embank¬ 
ment and supported by a prop on the cud of the tier below. Two 
long trunks rest on and connect the ends of the highest tiers on cither 
side, and form the roadway. 


123. 

Climate of Ldhoul, 


Tho uppermost village in Rangloi is pur,'mil Ifok.sar, and 
in 0aril, Dareha. Both these are about 10,800 feet 
above the sea, but there arc higher villages lower 
down the valley in Gara; for instance Kangsir ( i. e., the big house ), 
where wazir Tani Chand resides, has an elevation of 11,345 feet. Tho 
average elevation of the cultivated and inhabited part of Lahoul I 
should put at a little less than 10,000 feet, though I observe that 
General Cunningham estimates it at over 11,000. The mean tompera- 


* The proper “ jhula ” iB a different kind of bridge, which is not used in Lahoul. It 
consists of a seat in a loop hanging from a wooden saddle, which rides on a cable of thick 
grass rope, and is pulled across by a gay line. “Ghariirii ” is another name for this kind 
of bridge, which you use in crossing the Satlaj, the U’l and other rivers. 
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tUrc at Kardong, in Gara, is given in Messrs. Sclilagintweit’s tables 
as follows :—• 
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No better place than Kardong could havo been selected to show 
the average temperature of the inhabited part of Lahoul, but the 
differences of temperature arc very great. In the upper part of Rangloi, 
in lcothi Koksar, the snow lies round tho villages till the end of May, 
whereas in the lower half of Pattan the zamuidars contrive to sow and 
reap two crops in their fields during the spring, summer, and autumn. 
Tho air is very dry and pure: moat once dried will keep for any 
number of years. There is very little sickness of any kind, and I havo 
not observed any cases of goitre. The inliuenco of the monsoons is 
hardly felt; in July and August there are a good many showers of rain 
in the lower part of Lahoul and for a few miles on both sides of tho 
Rotang Pass, through which remarkably low gap a few clouds contrive 
to steal ; but generally speaking there is almost unbroken fine cloud¬ 
less weather in the summer half of the year, and indeed up till January, 
when the heavy falls of snow usually commence. In some years somo 
villages are completely buried in snow. Avalanches fall in the spring 
and summer. A glacier slipped and utterly buried a village at the 
mouth of the Yucha valley not many years ago* 

124. Spiti is in shape a triangle; tho side which separates it 
,, from Lahoul and Kulu to the west being formed 
Spin’InT^Cllef of ,J >' th ? Kanzam ridge and the mid Himalaya; the 
the scenery. opposite side which separates it from Ladakh and 

Chinese Tibet, by the western Himalaya; and the 
base which separates it from Kanawar, by that part of the mid Hima¬ 
laya which runs along the north side of the Satlaj. The base measures 


* No soul in the village escaped. An old man, who had gone up the mountain for 
some purpose a day or two before tho catastrophe, is reported to havo said on returning 
that his heart misgave him that something was about to happen, for he had seen a band 
of strangely-dressed people dancing and holding high revel on the top of the glacier, 
who must have been fairies, The words of the seer were set at naught of course. 


W 
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about 58 miles, and a line from base to apex about GO miles. The true 
area, as explained in para. 119, I estimate at 2,100 square miles. 

The Spiti river rises in the apex of the triangle, and runs down its 
centre till it nears the base, where it inclines to the left and goes out at the 
north-east corner. In the south-west corner is the Pin valley, with its 
river of the same name, a tributary almost as largo as the Spiti itself. 
Pin contains some eleven villages, and these arc the only villages out of 
the main valley on this side, as the rest of the streams which join the 
Spiti from the mid Himalaya, though of considerable length, flow in 
narrow rocky gorges shut in by high precipices. On the other side 
of the main valley for two-thirds of its length from the base, there are 
high valleys or table lands which contain some ten villages, 

A traveller passing down the Spiti valley would never suspect the 
existence of villages in these lateral valleys, for the streams which 
drain them run in deep canons or chasms, with precipitous sides cut 
in the rock, and nothing can bo seen but tbe mouths of these gorges 
from the main valley. Major Hay, in his account of Spiti, says that the 
soil is composed of lime and sand stone. It is evident that a river very 
easily cuts itself a deep channel in this formation, which is only hard so 
long as it keeps dry; and as very little rain falls, and the snow molts 
gently, the banks of the cutting remain very perpendicular. Curious 
examples of this quality of the soil arc seen in many places, where the 
ground has melted away round certain points protected by slabs of 
slate or shale, leaving the slab high in the air supported by fantastic 
pillars or arches of the softer formation. One bad result of this pecu¬ 
liarity is, that though water for irrigation is the great want in Spiti, yet 
the river itself and its tributaries, fed from immense glaciers, and at 
their fullest in the hottest weather, supply none; their beds are too 
deep, and their sides are too steep and friable, so that the zammd&r’s 
only resource is in the water of small streamlets which flow from small 
ravines in the face ol the mountains which shut in the main valley. 
iSorne of these dry up altogether, and others run very low towards the 
end of the summer. The main valley looks as if it had consisted 
originally .of a level plain from a mile to two miles wide, but the greater 
part of this plain Iras been carried away by tbe.river which now runs 
in rapid shallow streams scattered over a very broad bed shut in by 
steep cliffs ; the remains of the plain form plateaus above the cliffs, and 
it is on these plateaus that the. villages stand. From the plateaus the 
mountains rise up in long steep smooth slopes of debris, till near the top 
rocks rise out of the slope in the shape of walls or jagged ridges, and 
end the view. The plateaus and slopes of debris look brown and bare, 
and the rocks are of all colors, shades of red and yellow predomi¬ 
nating. There are no trees, and to get sight of green grass you must 
go up into the high lands on the left bank already mentioned. All 
available water seems to be carefully reserved for the fields, and there 
are no “dang” or irrigated hay-fields as in Lahoul. In place of hay a 
kind of thistle and a vetch, which grow wild in the valleys, are cut and 
stored for winter fodder. At the head of the valley there is a kind of bush 
willow which grows in the bed of the river, and lower down a prickly 
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shrub (Hippofn snlicifolia) is common in the same position, but they 
arc neither big enough nor green enough to alter the prevailing barren 
tints ol the scenery. At the lower end of the valley a few shokpa (Juni- 
parus excelsa) and poplar and willow trees are to be seen. These, with 
the exception of a kind of dwarf bircli which I have observed in one 
or two places, furze, broom, wild rose, and currant bushes, comprise all 
the trees and shrubs of the country. The Pin valley is more absolutely 
bare of tree or bush than any other part of Spiti, but there is more 
grass than in the main valley, which is probably due to a greater rain¬ 
fall. In spite of the utter want of verdure, there is a great deal of 
beauty in the scenery ; the hills near at hand have very quaint and 
picturesque outlines, and their scarped sides show a strange variety of 
strata, each with a different tint of color; above them a glimpse is 
caught of some snowy peak standing back against a very blue sky ; in 
lront are the bold sweeps ot the river and the cliffs supporting the 
plateaus, upon which, at long distances, tire white houses and green 
fields ot the villages are conspicuous. All this, seen through an exces¬ 
sively clear and pure atmosphere, makes as pretty a picture as is possible 
in the absence of verdure and blue water. The only blue water in 


is contained in one or two lakes, to see which requires a long 
climb out ot the valley; there is a small one above Dankar, and another 
of considerable size at the foot of the Manirang Pass. The water in the 
rivers is always thick and yellow, an unusual thing in the Himalayas, 
and due of course to tire formation of sand-stone and lime before 
alluded to, 


Ifivers and bridges in 
Spiti. 


125. The streams and rivers are seldom deep, but frequently so 
rapid as to make it dangerous or impossible to 
ford them. At such times the boulders under 
water can be heard rolling over and knocking 
against each other. Put there arc few bridges, and none which can be 
passed by the yaks or ponies with which most Spiti-men travel; 
the people therefore arc compelled to ford, anti a good many lives are lost 
in so doing. Above Key a amt below Lithong the main stream is suddenly 
collected into a narrow channel by ridges of rock; in these two places 
there are sanga bridges, but the biggest timber in Spiti is too light to 
make a sanga passable by yaks or ponies. Again below Mani the river 
runs in a narrow channel, ami is crossed in three places by jhiila bridges. 
If two or three light iron suspension bridges could be put up in Spiti, a 
good many lives of men and beasts would be saved, and much danger 
and delay avoided. Suspension chains strong enough could, I think, 
be made by the Spiti blacksmiths, and a little steel wire rope would, 
1 think, do the rest, and not be very expensive. A few hundred yards 
of iron pipe might, I believe, enable water to be brought on to the plateaus 
out of some of the glacier torrents. Several fine villages could be founded 
at once if the attempt succeeded. 


12G. The mean elevation of the villages in Spiti must bo very con- 
Clfmate of Spiti siderably higher than in Lahoul ; 1 should put it 
at 12,000 feet. Several villages must be 
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more than 13,000 feet above the sea, and one or two as high 
as 14,000. 

The mean temperature of the upper Spiti valley is given in Messrs, 
Schlagintweit’s table as follows : — 
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Light showers of rain occur in July and August, and in the winter 
snow falls, but only to the depth of some 2| feet, which is much less 
than in Lahoul. When encamped by one of the highest villages in the 
Pin valley, I observed that the frost at night, even in September, was so 
severe that a stream of water running down a slope from a broken 
canal was turned into solid ice by the morning. The climate is a 
remarkably healthy one ; excepting a few simple complaints, such as 
cholic or rheumatism, sickness appears to be almost unknown, and I saw 
no cases of goitre or cretinism. The muscular development of both men 
and women looks large and hard compared with that of the people on 
the south side of the Himalayas. 


127. Dankar, 

Tho village of Daukar. 


the capital of Spiti, is a largo village, 12,774 feet 
above the sea, built on a spur or bluff which 
stands out into the main valley and ends in a 
precipice. The softer parts of this hill have been worn away, leaving 
blocks and columns of a hard conglomerate, among which the houses are 
perched in tho most curious and inconvenient positions. On the top 
of the hill is a large house known as the fort, which, with some cultivated 
land attached, belongs to Government. On a point of the hill lower 
down is a large monastery. The aspect of the whole place is very 
picturesque. It has been the seat of government of the country from 
time immemorial. 


128. Liihoul and Spiti do not form a part of the country 
General history of described by Mr. Barnes as “ hills from time 
the Trims-Himalaya immemorial inhabited by Hindu races living 

country,,, ..Lhhoulana ^ the government of their native kings.” 

On the contrary, they are properly Tibetan countries, which 
originally had no connection with India, and were included in 
the empire of Great Tibet. According to General Cunningham (whose 
published account of Ladakh is tho authority from which I havo taken 
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most of my facts), on the break up of this Empire in the tenth century 
many of the outlying districts were formed into independent kingdoms, 
and in this way a chief of the name of i’algyi Gon formed the kingdom 
of Ladakh, of which Lahoul and Spiti were the southernmost provinces. 
But from this time down to the conquest and reconsolidation of the 
kingdom in A. D. 1580 or 1000, by Chovang Namgyal (ancestor of tho 
last dynasty of kings or gialpoa of Ladakh), nothing is known of 
Ladakh history. 

Moorcroft says that Ladakh was a province of Tibet, governed, as 
to temporal or civil matters, by an independent prince, and as to 
spiritual matters, by the Pontiff of Lhasa. I think ho here very truly 
describes the old constitution of the country. Among Budhists the 
spiritual province is a very extensive one, so that there was in fact 
a divided government, the traces of which remain to the present day. 
It may be noted that all over Ladakh there arc to be found vestiges 
of old forts, which are commonly attributed by the natives to tho time 
of the “ mon ” rfij or government. This same word “ mon ’’ is, I believe, 
used by the Bhots or Tibetans as a general name for the Hindu races 
in Kulu or elsewhere, arid the “ mon raj ” is generally understood to 
have come from the south, but this is only matter of obscure tradi¬ 
tion, which I have picked up myself from one or two Tibetans, 
and if there is any foundation of truth in it, it dates back to remote 
antiquity.* The first occasion within historic times on which 
Ladakh became in any degree politically dependent on India would 
appear to bo in A. D. 1087-88, when, in return for aid given against 
an invasion of the Sokpas or KfUmaeh Tartars, a small tribute 
began to bo paid to the governor of Kashmir as' representative of the 
Emperor of Delhi, but a similar tribute seems to have been paid at 
the same time to the government of Lhasa.f I may mention here 
that there arc traditions in Lahoul which show that this invasion of 
the Sokpas extended thereto. Some curious subterranean tombs, with 
rough masonry walls, which are occasionally uncovered by the slip 
or break of the ground, are sometimes attributed by the Lahoulis to 
these Tartars. 

After the break up of tho Delhi Empire, the Rajahs of Ladakh 
continued to pay the tribute to tho Sikh governor of Kashmir till 
their country was conquered and annexed to the Punjab in A. D. 
1835 by a Dogril force under wazir Zorawar, sent by Rajahs Dhian 
Singh and Golab Singh Jainuwala. 


* There is a legend current among the common people ol' Kangra which may have 
some connection with this Tibetan tradition. It is to the effect that a rajah from 
the south, named Amati or Man, led an army all through Northern India and tho adjacent 
countries, seeking for a power winch would oppose him in the Held, and finding none. 
At length he reached the lake in Tibet at the source of the Satlaj, now called “ Man 
Talai or Man Sarowar, ” and, in pride and exasperat ion, threatened heaven with his sword 
whereupon he and his whole army were overwhelmed in a snow storm and perished. 

f Moorcroft mentions that the (iialpo at the same time became a Muhammadan ; 
his soil recanted, but continued to pay the tribute to the Moghal Emperor. Change 
of faith seems to have been easier in those days j the wife of the Gialpo, of Moorcroft’s 
time, was by birth a Muhammadan princess. 
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129. There can be no doubt that L&houl was at one time a 
province of Ladakh; the derivation of the name 
History o£ wazfri Liihoul. i. e., “ Lho yut,” or southern district, is sufficient 
to prove it; but the traditions of the Lahoulis go 
to show that the sepai’ation is of long standing. The exact date is 
not known, but the following facts seem to prove that it took place 
before Chovang Namgyal’s time:—In the notice of the provinces 
acquired by him and his successor, Singhi Namgyal, some time 
between A. D. 1580 and 1GG0, and those divided among his sons 
by the latter (given in Cunningham’s Ladakh from historical docu¬ 
ment preserved by the lama), Liihoul is never mentioned, though 
Zanskiir and Spiti, which lie to the north and north-east of Lahoul, 
and almost separate it from the rest of Ladakh, are mentioned when 
acquired, and also as forming the share of the kingdom allotted to 
Singhi Niimgyal’s third son. It is probable that in the confusion 
preceding the reconsolidation of the Ladakh kingdom by Chovang 
Namgyal, Lahoul became independent, and remained for a short time 
governed by Thalcurs or petty barons of small clusters of villages. 
Four or five of these families have survived up to the present day, 
and are still in possession of their original territories which they 
hold in j&gtr, subject to payment of tribute or nazranah. The tradi¬ 
tion of a period of government by potty independent Thakurs is in 
every one’s mouth in Liihoul, and the vividness and particularity of 
the traditions show that they do not date from any very remote times. 
It is not likely, however, that this period of perfect independence was 
a long one, and I surmise that, soon after its separation from Ladakh, 
the whole of Lahoul became tributary to the Riijah of Chamba, and 
that tbe part now forming Britisli-Liihoul was subsequently transferred 
from Chamba to Kulu. 1 have remarked points in one or two Lahoul 
traditions which support this view, and would agree with the account 
given by tiro present representative of the Kulu Rajah’s family, accord¬ 
ing to which his ancestor in the seventh generation, Rajah Bidhi Singh 
acquired Lahoul from Chamba. There is no reason, I think, to doubt 
the correctness of the account as to time, and it fixes the date of 
the first acquisition of British-Lahoul by Kulu at about 200 years 
ago. The Rajahs of Chamba must have conquered the country before 
A. 1). 1G00, or Cliovang Namgyal would have annexed it to Ladakh, 
but they must have governed through the Thakurs and interfered 
very little, or there would be clearer traces of their seventy or 
eighty years’ rule in the Lahoul traditions. As I have said before, I 
believe the Kulu Rajah’s account to be correct as to time; but the 
explanation given in it, that Bidhi Singh got Liihoul as dower with 
a princess of the Chamba family, is generally discredited as a boastful 
attempt to increase the honor of the family by the invention of an alliance 
to which the Rajah of Cliamha would never have condescended. More¬ 
over, it seems quite opposed to all custom for a Hindu rajah to give 
territory as dower with a daughter, and the story is not told by the 
people, who, if asked, say that they imagine Lahoul must have been 
forcibly annexed. No doubt chat was the case, and from that time 
the history of Liihoul is included in that of the Kulu principality. 
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It would appear, however, that subsequently to this the Liihoulis 
continued to pay a small annual tribute to Ladakh, probably to avert 
forays and to keep the roads open for trade. Indeed the Lahoulis, 
without orders, continued to pay this tribute to the governor at Leh up 
to two or three years ago, when our government, which had been 
informed of the fact by a report I submitted in 1862, prohibited its 
payment in future.* 


130. After the first formation of the kingdom of Ladakh, Spiti 

TT , . „ appeal’s to have now and again been separated 

History of Spiti. 1 , ,, q , , i ,, 

from it lor a time, anu attached to some other 


short-lived Tibetan principality, or to the country governed from Lhasa 
itself. It was perhaps independent for a time, as it is mentioned in the 
records procured from the lamas by General Cunningham as conquered by 
Sitighi Namgyal, king of Ladakh, in about A. D. 1630, and allotted 
by him, with Zanskar, to his third son, Tenchog, in about A. D, 1660. 
Soon after it was incorporated in the Guge principality, which lay to 
the east, in what is now Chinese Tibet, and was not restored to Ladakh 
till about A. D. 1720, when the king of Ladakh, at the conclusion of 
a war with Guge and Lhasa, married the daughter of the Llnisan 
commander, and took Spiti as her dowry. After this Spiti remained a 
province of Ladakh, but from its remote and inacessiblc situation the 
country was always left very much to govern itself. An official was sent 
from Leh as “ garpilon ” or governor, but he generally disappeared after 
visits paid at harvest time, and left the real administration to be carried 
on by the wazfr and other horcditaryofficers of Spiti, who again were 
completely controlled by the parliament of gatpos or lambardars of 
villages and tappas. This is the state of affairs described in Moorcroft’s 
and Gerard’s Travels as existing near fifty years ago, and, with the 
exception of the absence of the “ garpilon,” affairs are managed in much 
the same way at the present day. Spiti was always liable to bo 
worried by forays. Gerard mentions that in A. I). 1776, or thereabouts, 
the Basaharis held the fort of Dankar for two years, and in Moorcroft’s 
Travels Mr. Trebeck gives an account of a foray which had been made 
just before his visit by a largo body of armed men from Kulu. The 
Spiti people were not a warlike race, and paid a small tribute to all 
the surrounding states by way ofblack mail to escape being plundered. 
After tlie Sikhs had annexed Kulu in 1811, they sent up a force to 
plunder Spiti The Spiti men, according to their usual tactics, retreated 
into the high uplands, leaving their houses in the valley and the monas¬ 
teries to be plundered and burnt. A few straggling plunderers from 
the Sikh force who ventured up too high were surprised and killed, and a 
few men were wounded on either side in skirmishes. The Sikhs retired 


* Moorcroft Bays in liis travels that four villages in Lahonl in his time ( A. D. 1820) 
paid revenue to the GiAlpo of Ladakh, though they acknowledged military fealty to the 
Bajah of Kulu, He mentions that Thakur Dharam Singh, of Kolong, was then the 
officer in charge of the country, and was treated with profound respect by the people. 
This I can well believe, as I have never seen deeper respect shown anywhere to any 
one than was shown to his son Thakur Tara Ohand, the late wazir, by the Liihoulis 
when I first knew them. 
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when they had got all the plunder they could get, and did not attempt 
to annex the country to Kulu or separate it from Ladakh. That was not 
done till A. D. 1846, when, on the cession of the Trans-Satlaj States after 
the first Sikh war, the British Government, with the object of securing 
a road to the wool districts of Chang Thang, added Spiti to Kulu, 
and gave the Jamu Maharajah other territory in exchange. In the 
autumn of the same year General (then Captain) Cunningham and 
Mr. Vans-Agnew fixed the boundary between Spiti and Ladakh and 
Chinese Tibet. For the first three years the collection of revenue 
was farmed to Mansukh Das, wazir of the Rajah of Basahir. In the 
autumn of 1849, Major Hay, Assistant Commissioner of Kulu, went to 
Spiti and took over charge. He spent the best part of the winter 
there, and submitted a valuable report, which was printed by order 
of Government: in it and in a tour in Spiti, published by Mr. Eger ton, 
Deputy Commissioner of Kangra in 1864, a very full description of 
the country will be found. 

131. Lahoul is, as I havo said, subdivided by the people into 
Subdivisions in Lahoul, Rangloi or the Chandra valley, Garah or Punau, 

nature of townships the Bhaga valley, and Pattan or the valley of the 
and villages. Chandra Bliaga. The first valley contains four 

kothis, the second four, and the third six, making fourteen kothis in 
all. Some of the kothis correspond, with the boundaries of the existing 
or extinct jagirs or fiefs of the Tliakurs or petty barons of Lahoul. The 
rest are merely groups of villages or hamlets, which have for long past 
been connected For administration purposes. For instance, kothi Raniki 
consists of several villages, scattered here and there among those of other 
kothis, which were formerly held in jiigir by a Kulu princess, and which 
have ever since held together as one community under one head-man, 
Nor is the village (as Mr. Barnes says of the hamlet in Kangra) the 
elementary part of the system in Lahoul ; though it has a name 
of its own, and the houses stand together almost wall to wall, yet it 
sometimes happens that some of those houses, with the fields attached to 
them, are reckoned to belong to another village, or to another kothi even. 
The real elementary parts are the household allotments, which, for 
want of another name, may be called jcolas, as in Kulu. A 
village or group of houses is known to contain a certain number of these 
estates, each of which has a name of its own, which is applied 
indiscriminately to either the house or the land. It is the custom also, 
as in the case of Scotch lairds, for friends and neighbours to address the 
head of the family by this same territorial name. The fields forming an 
allotment are generally all in the “ chauks ” or blocks of arable land 
round the village, but some of them are sometimes at a distance in the 
“ chauks ” of other villages. 

132. From the above description it will bo soon that no definite 

boundaries in the waste between kothis or 

Eights m waste lands villages can exist ; certain natural limits to both 
by custom of country, & , ' , , , . 

are recognized m a loose way, but not so much 
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as limits of properties as in a geographical sense. The waste lands 
are owned by the ruler of the country or superior landlord, a position 
which appears to have been formerly occupied by the riijali in a 
khalsa kothi, and the Thakur in a jagir kotlu. It ap|)ears clear 
that the Thakur must be considered to have been lord of the waste, 
for his permission was necessary before new fields could be mad® 
in it, and such fields paid him rent thenceforth ; he could also grant 
sheep-runs in the high wastes to foreign shepherds and take grazing 
dues from them; so, again, the estate or jeola of a landholder dying 
without near heirs lapsed to him, and was granted by biro to a new 
man on payment of a fee or nazarfumh. All the villagers have rights 
of use in the waste, but the cattle or flocks of one kothi sometimes 
graze regularly in the lands of another, and the men of one kothi 
sometimes rely for fuel and timber on the trees growing in another. 
Within the kothis also tiro different villages use the grass and wood 
indiscriminately; where the villages are far apart, they keep in 
practice to separate grounds; where close, they mingle: it is all a matter 
of custom. There is no other rule by which a dispute can be decided. 

133. The allotments of fields or jeolas are supposed to have 
, Vi . ... been made authoritatively at some remote period, 

fng a 'of'fioi(i 3 . rm ° ! ° ^" mid to have originally been all equal, ami subject 
to the same amount of rent or taxes, and all 
liable to furnish one man for service or forced labor when summoned 
by the lord of the country. They also appear to have been indivisible. 
In fact, in Garii and Itangloi, where the Tibetan element predominates 
in the population, they arc still almost all undivided; in Pattan, 
where the Hindu element predominates, a great deal of subdivision 
has taken place. After the first allotment was made, other fields wore 
sometimes reclaimed from the waste ; these wore sometimes formed 
into a separate allotment, and rated at a full jeola, or a half or a quarter 
according to value; or if they were reclaimed by one of the original 
■holders, his holding was thereafter rated at 2 jeolas, or 1J or 1$. A 
household, owning two jeolas, had to pay double taxes and take a 
double share of service; if it held a half only, it was rated in strict 
proportion. After a time when not much room for further extension 
of cultivation was left (*), the assessment or rating on each house or 
jeola became fixed h- i\l and'fast; no one in authority took the trouble 
to revise it, though f course, as time went on, the proportions of the 
holdings did not remain exactly the same. Some fields were increased 
by gradual encroachment on the waste, and a fe w others changed hands. 
Sale of land was unknown, or the changes would have been greater. 


134. As X have said before, the whole of Lahoul appears to have 
„ , , , , been at one time portioned out among a few 

tux under the rajahs. petty barons or 1 hakurs, who were the lords of 

whom the “ yulfa ” or villagers held thoir 


* There is of course any amount of waste land in Lahoul, but no cultivation is 
possible without irrigation; and the land so situated that it can ho irrigated by existing 
channels, or channels easily to he made, has long been fully occupied in the lower 
and loss inclement parts of the country. 


X 
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holdings. Four of these baronial families have survived up to the 
present day, tsvo in full and two in partial possession of their estates ; 
the rest are said to have been gradually extirpated by the Rajahs 
of Kulu. 

Under the Rajahs the Thakurs allowed to exist were supreme in 
their own estates, but paid a heavy annual tribute or nazaranah for 
them in the shape of a certain number of poneys, pieces of cloth, &c. 
In the rest of the country, i. e., the khalsa or royal kothis, the Hajah 
took the place of the extinct TluLkurs, and managed them through an 
official with the rank of a wazir. The Thakurs, with a following of 
their tenants, and one man for each holding in the royal kothis, were, 
I believe, compelled to attend the Rajali at his capital Sultaupur for the 
six winter months of the year, and do any service, menial or military, 
which might be committed to them. This was the origin of the present 
annual emigration of a very large part of the Lahoul population to 
their winter quarters in Akhara, a suburb of Sultaupur. 

The “ tal ” or land revenue of Lahoul was taken in fixed items of 
cash, grain, and cloth, levied at equal rates on all the jeolas in each 
kothi. This was the rule, but sometimes some small difference of rato 
prevailed between different villages with regard to difference of soil 
or water-supply. Another item of revenue rvas the “ chatru” or colts ; 
a filly belonged to the owner of the mare, but all colts bom in Lahoul 
went to the Rajah in khalsa and to the Tlnikur in jagir kothis. 

135. When the Siklis ousted the Rajah of Kulu, they collected the 
, . . cash and grain from the khalsa kothis, and tho 
tvation, and nature and nazaranans from the lhakur as before ; but on tho 
effects of arrangements pretence that they did not demand any service of 
made at Summary and either Thakur or landholder, they imposed an 
egu ar . ott emon s. additional cess, under tho name of “ bctangnfi, ” of 
rupees six per jeola on every holding, whether in the khalsa or the jfigir 
kothis. When three years later we took over tho country from tho Sikhs 
wo found it nominally assessed at Rs. 5,000, which included graz¬ 
ing dues on foreign sheep and fines besides land revenue. This 
was reduced to Rs. 4,200 at once, next year to Rs. 3,200, and at Regu¬ 
lar Settlement to Rs. 2,150, of which Rs. 240 were tribute payable by the 
Thakurs, and Rs. 1,910 regular land revenue. When, however, this last 
sum came to bo distributed by the people themselves over the jeolas of 
tho khalsa kothis, it proved to be in excess of the old fixed cash assessment, 
and the landholders were not apparently informed that tho old grain 
assessment and other items were abolished. They therefore argued 
among themselves chat the excess must be considered as part of tho 
Sikh “ botangna,” and distributed equally on all jeolas, whether in jiigir 
or khalsa kothis. In this way, on account of this excess, a sum of Rs. 150 
out of the Rs. 1,910 was made payable by the Thakurs, who raised the 
money and something to spare, by imposing a new cess on the jeolas 
in their jagirs. The khalsa jeolas paid each their old cash 
assessment, plus a rateable share of the rest of the excess. No notice 
was taken ip practice of tho khewat or rent-roll which had been made 
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out by the Tahsildkr of Kulu under Mr. Barnes’ orders. All old cesses 
were lawfully enough collected, as before, in jagir kothis, and in klialsa 
ones the Negi, without authority, maintained most of them as perqui¬ 
sites of his office. Mr. Barnes had appointed one Negi for the whole of 
Lahoul (in place of the wazlrs of the Rajahs ), and one lainbardar for 
each kotld. The “ panehotra,’’ or foe ordinarily assigned to lambardars, 
was divided between them and the Ndgi, The first Negi was a Brahman 
of Pattan. it is not surprising that the khewat, was not accepted by the 
Lahoulis, for it was in fact in every way a vory inaccurate document, 
besides being in a form not easily to be understood by them. Mr, Barnes 
was never able to visit Lahoul himself: two or three bill patwaris, 
under no supervision,were sent over the passes, and brought back to the 
Tahsildar what purported to be appraisements of the arable lands held 
by the several landholders of each kothi. From them the khewat was 
made out at Sultiinpur. The local measure of land in Lahoul is the lakh, 
which is, like tile bliar of Kulu, primarily a seed measure. A lakh con¬ 
tains 20 path, and a path is about equal to a sdr (pacca ). I mentioned 
above that the old cesses were maintained at first even in klialsa kothis. 
About the time when the original Negi was dismissed and Tliiikur Tara 
Chand appointed in his stead, the grain dues ceased to ho collected, but 
the “ chatru ” or colts, and the dhdr kar or riyuial (that is, the rents 
of sheep-runs paid by Gaddis), still continued to go into the Ne'gi’s 
pocket. When Assistant Commissioner of Kulu in 1862, I brought 
the fact to the notice of the Government. In the end the rents of the 
sheep-runs were formally granted for life to Tara Chand in recognition 
of his services. With regard to the colts, no decided orders were 
given, hut two or three years ago, when the Government directed 
the Ndgi of Lahoul to discontinue a certain tribute which the Lahoulis 
had been in the custom of paying through him to the representative 
of the Maharajah of Jamu in Ladakh, Tara Chand, of his own accord, 
remitted taking the colts in klialsa kotlus, on the grounds that he had 
only taken them hitherto as a set-off against the expenses of the 
tribute in question. 

The administration papers for the khiilsa kotlns in Lahoul, 

g 'epared at Regular Settlement, were on the same model as those for 
ulu, upon which J have commented at length. In so far as they have 
affected the Lahouns, they might, like the khewats, have just as well 
not been prepared at all. No records were prepared for jagir kothis. In 
them, therefore, in my opinion, the old customary tenure of land remains 
iu force: in the klialsa kothis it must be considered to have been to some 
•extent altered by arrangements made at Regular Settlement, and to be 
that which I have already described, as in my opinion the existing tenure 
in Kulu and Seonij. 


136. 


Rights of the Thikurn 
anti subordinate land¬ 
holders of all kinds in 
jagir kothis. 


The jagir kothis in Lahoul are three in number—Kolong (or 
Todpa) held by Thakur Tara Chand; Ghumrang, 
held by Moti Ram; and Ghondla, hold by a boy 
whose name I do not remember. Of this last- 
named kothi a half was described in former 
Settlement papers as resumed; one of the lust 
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Rajahs of Kulu did in fact resume half, but practically the whole 
remained uiulividcdly in possession of the Thakur who accounted to the 
Iiajah for half his collections of all kinds. After Regular Settlement he 
continued in the same way to exact the old duos and services from all 
the landholders, and to pay the Government the land revenue for half 
tho kothf plus nazaranah on account of the other half. The whole of 
his payments may he considered to have been of the nature of nazara- 
nah. Tho nature of the holdings of arable lands in the jagir kothis 
is as follows:—Tho whole produce of certain fields is taken by the 
Thakur; this land is cultivated by farm servants, assisted on certain 
occasions by gatherings of tho regular landholders; it is known as tho 
Thakur’s “garhpan”or home farm, and, as a general rule, the greater 
part of it is situated in villages near which ho lives. Other holds are 
held rent-free as maintenance by his “ dotoen,” i. e, by the dunuowas- 
sals, or junior branches of his family, or rent-free in lieu of continuous 
service by his “ ehaksis ” or family retainers, or by his “ kang chumpa ” 
or farm servants. 

The great bulk of the fields, however, form tho jeolas or holdings 
of tho “yulfa ” or villagers, which arc held subject to payments of “tal” 
i. e., rent or revenue, the performance when required of begiir or 
forced labor for the State, and of certain periodical services to tho Thakur; 
an average jeola contains about 1-5 lakh, or 5 acres. A “ dotoen’s ” 
holding is on an average equal in extent to from one to two jeolas ; a 
41 chfiksfs ” holding varies between a half and a whole jeola, a “kang 
chumpa ” generally holds only about a quarter jeola, or less. There are 
some other small miscellaneous rent-free holdings, tho revenue of which 
must, I think, he considered to have been remitted, not in lieu of 
service to the Th&kur, hut for the good of the whole community. For 
example, a few fields known as “ garzing ” are generally held ront-freo 
by a family of blacksmiths or “ lohars,” not so much in lieu of service, 
for they are paid for their work separately, as to help them to a livelihood, 
and induce them to settle down. In tho same way the “ hensis” or 
musicians hold a little land rent-free under the name of “ bezing ;” 
the “ jodsis ” or astrologers under the name of “ onpozing, ” and the 
“ bdds ” or physicians under the name of “ manzing. ” Astrologers and 
physicians are, however, men of the regular land-holding class, who 
have also separate jeolas or holdings of revenue paying land. The 

“ lohars ” and “ hensis ” are low class people, who hold no land, 

except a few fields given them rent-free. The “ garhpan ” land no doubt, 
belongs solely to the Thakur, who is also, I consider, landlord or 
superior proprietor of tho whole kothi. The “ yulfa ’’ or villagers I hold 
to be subordinate proprietors of their holdings ; so are the “ dotoens.” At 
first I was inclined to think that tho “ ehaksis ” and “ kang chumpas ” 
were mere tenants in the “ garhpan " or private lands of the Thakurs, 
but on further enquiry their title did not seem to be essentially weaker 
than that of any other class. They are never evicted, and the custom 
with regard to inheritance and power of mortgage, with regard to 

their holdings, and those of the regular landholders, appears to ho 

precisely tho same. I consider them therefore to be also subordinate 
proprietors of their holdings, differing only from the “yulfas” inasmuch as 
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they pay no rent, and do private service only to the Tlifikur; whereas the 
latter pay rent, and do public service for the State (“begar”), as well 
its occasional private service to the Tluikur. 1 do not think that the 
“ loluirs/' the“ jodhsis,” or the “ beds,” could now be evicted from the 
holds they hold rent-free under name of smiths, astrologers, and 
physicians’ land. Probably they could have been evicted by a vote ol 
the community or order of the Thakur in former times, but the general 
idea now seems to be that they could hardly he evicted, however 
inefficient. The “ hens is,” however, seem to be considered to hold at 
the pleasure of the Thakur. In some places a Hold or two are found 
held rent-free by a “ Gonpa ” or Budliist monastery, and cultivated 
not by any one family, but by the neighbouring landholders in unison. 
This land is considered to be the property of the monastery. So also 
patches of land under the name of “ lluizing ” or god land, cultivated 
by the man who acts for the time being as “ pujari ” or priest of some 
petty local divinity, arc considered the property of the shrine, if there 
is any, and not of the cultivator, who only holds till ho vacates the 
office of priest, which is not hereditary. “ Yuvzing” is the term applied 
to small fields found in many villages, the grain of which is devoted 
to a feast held by the men who repair a canal. It should be considered 
tho common property of all shareholders in the canal. There arc 
certain patches of waste land known as “ dang piri,” which are, like 
the cultivated fields, the property of individuals, ami included in their 
holdings ; they are situated below the water channels, or on the sides of 
the fields, and, with tho help of irrigation, produce abundant crops of 
hay. The rest of the waste, as I have said before in para 132, must, 
in my opinion, be held to ho the property of the Thakur, subject to the 
rights of use belonging by custom to the subordinate landholders, 

137. The best way to describe the nature of the rents and services 
rendered to the Thnktirs by the subordinate land- 

services"aV " which the lu, ! <ler ? wil1 Le , *f> a detail of them as they 

subordinate landholders exist in one jagir. For example, kothi “ Ghum- 
bold their fields of tho rang” contains 58" yulfa” jeolas, or full-sized vil- 
Thakur of Uhumraug. ] a g er ’ s holdings, 24full-sizcd holdings of “ehaksis” 
or retainers, and eight of “ kang chumpas ” or farm servants. 

The rent paid by tho peasant proprietors on a full jeola or holding 
consists of the following items:— 


No. 

Karrie of item. 

Bate per jeola. 

ltKMAliKS. 

1 

Old cash a:se gment ... 

4-8-0 

On fourteen jeolas 11s, 6 are 
taken. 

2 

Grain (netal) 

3 lukh 3 phth of barley 

Three jeolas pay six and 
three pay 4 lakh. 

S 

Pliari (cloth) 

I ph ari or eight an as i n cash 

Cash now always taken. 

4 

Smi ( lit. Bribes ) 

From 11 h. 6-4 to 2-8. 

6 

1 UctangntL 

11s. 2 cash. 
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The last item was, as I have explained, put on by the Th&kur at 
the Regular Settlement, the other items are all of old standing. 

The following is a list of the periodical services rendered to the 
Thakur by the men of this same class according to the custom of the 
manor of “ Ghumrang ”:— 

(1) . On certain days known as “ bdsti ” days, each jeola has to 

furnish one man to work on the Thakur’s “ garhpau” 
land. The Thakur supplies food and drink, but 
no pay. There arc eleven “bdsti” days in the year, 
but two, the sowing and the mowing days, are dis¬ 
tinguished as the big “ be.stis on them a man for 
each jeola attends, on the other nine only some 15 
or U> men who live handy actually attend ; the 
others remain at home, and pay the Thakur annually, 
in lieu of attendance, the sum of one rupee under 
the name of “ best! ” money. 

(2) . Each jeola is bound to stable and feed for the six months 

of the winter one of the Thakur’s horses, one horse to 
a jeola is allowed to he the old standard ; but as the 
Tliitkur has not so many horses, it has been custom¬ 
ary for two jeolas to divide between them the care 
and charges of one horse. 

(3) . Each jeola is hound to convey once in the year eight or 

nine path, or about .sixteen pounds of rice (a light 
goat or sheep load) from the Kulu valley to the 
Thakur’s house in Liihoul. 

(4) . It is the custom in all kotliis of Liihoul for the regular 

landholders each year to provide in turn a certain 
number of men to undertake the duty of supplying 
the common quarters of the kothi at Akhara, in 
Kulu, with fuel. For the six winter months spent 
in Kulu, these men are steadily employed in bring¬ 
ing in fuel for general use, and they are in some 
degree remunerated by being paid rupees six each, 
which sum is raised by a rate on all the jeolas 
of the kotln. In Ghumrang, each year four jeolas 
furnish four men for this duty, and they are also 
hound to carry loads for the Thakur in going to and 
from his house to Akhara, and to furnish him, as 
well as the subordinate landholders, with fuel while 
he remains there. 

There are no‘'dotocn” or cadet families in the Ghumrang jagir- 
In other jagirs the “ dotocn ” are said after a time, when the sense of 
relationship to the Thakur has become faint, to he degraded into 
“chaksis," and forced to do service for their holdings. A “chaksi” holding 
is held rent-free in lieu of tho following services:—It is bound to furnish 
one man for continuous attendance on the Thakur, and for tho perform- 
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anco of light work, such as cooking his food when on the march, 
leading his horse, &c. As, however, thero are many “ chaksi ” holdings in 
“ Ghumrang,” the custom now is that throe holdings at a time furnish one 
man each for ten days, and then re-call their men till their turn comes 
again. But for the privilege of not supplying one man continuously, 
they pay tho Thakur eight anas per month per holding, or six rupees 
per annum, 

A few of the “ chaksis " are distinguished by the term of “ Idlok ” 
or pass-crossors. These, instead of having to furnish a man for personal 
attendance, are only bound to furnish a man to cross a pass, either to 
Ladakh, Zanskar or Kulu on the Thakur’s business. If they cross a 
pass once in the year, the rest of it is their own, and they have no pay- 
mentto make, hut if not called upon to cross a pass, they pay rupees seven 
per annum as relief or “ hetangna.” Some “ chaksis ” of all kinds now pay 
rupees seven regularly in lieu of all service by agreement with the Thakur. 

All " chaksi” holdings send a man to work on tho two big "bc'sti” 
days, not on the others. 

“ Kangchumpa ” may he translated cottager. The family in posses¬ 
sion of a holding of this kind is bound to furnish one man for continuous 
work at the Thakur’s house or on his “ garhpan ” land. Some holdings of 
this kind will he found near wherever the Thakur has “garhpan.” 
When there is much work, tho head of the family attends in person, 
otherwise he sends his wife, or son, or daughter. The person who is in 
attendance gets food live times a day, and does field work of every 
kind, or cuts and brings in wood or grass, sweeps the house, or' combs 
wool, &c. Those who live at a distance from tho Thakur’s house can¬ 
not practically attend; they, therefore, do only field work on the 
“ gai'hpan ” land near them ; hut as they in this way get off lighter than 
the others, they are hound to feed and keep one sheep for the Tlmkur 
during tho winter months. Some kang chumpas now pay five rupees 
per annum to the Thakur in lieu of all service. 

The Thakur takes the "chatru”or colts from landholders of every 
class ; tho custom is that when a mare foals, and her master sees that 
he is not the lucky owner of a filly, heat once takes both mare and colt 
to the Thakur’s house ; thero he is presented with a new cap as a mark 
of favor, and leaves his mare to be kept for six months at the Thakur’s 
expense. The nature of the holdings, and of the rents and services 
paid to the Thakurs, are tho same in all the jagios; there aro 
differences of detail, hut they do not require to ho mentioned in this 
report, 


138. The big monastery of Guru Gantal, with its chapels of ease at 
Land held by the Kok.sar and Sansa, holds a good deal of land in 
Guru Gantal monastery, different kothis rent-free as endowment. More 
than half is held of the “ Gonpa ” by kang chumpa tenants, who by way 
of rent only present annually some shoulders of mutton, pots of 
whiskey, and plaited sandals, hut are hound to perform certain fixed 
services, such as tho cultivation of tho rest of the monastery land, tho 
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sweeping of snow off the roof of t,ho monastery in winter, the bringing in 
s o many fagots for winter fuel, &c. 

139. There is a family in Birhogi which at one time were Thakurs 
■Rights retained by °f the kotlu, and are not yet entirely out of 

the quondam Tlmkar of possession. The present head is named Tangan 
Birbogi. Choigyal, an old man of eighty, his son is 

lambardar of the kotlu ; tlieir manor house (now in ruins) is a very 
conspicuous object in the landscape, as most of these Tliakur’s houses 
are, The family was in full possession till about the beginning of this 
century, when Rajah Bikrama Singh of Kulu picked a quarrel with the 
then Thaltur, and resumed the cash, cloth, and colts out of the items 
of revenue, leaving him only the grain item as a means of subsistence. 
This arrangement remained in force, though there is nothing to show 
that any Sikh or British oflieial was aware of it till about 10 years 
ago, when grain having risen in price, the landholders, by agreement 
with the head of the family, converted the grain dues into cash, which 
has since been paid by each jeola in the proportions in which the 
grain used to be paid.* Each, moreover,‘continues to furnish a man 
for the two great “ bdstis ” that is, for sowing the barley and cutting the 
hay on tho fields owned by the quondam Thakur. These fields were 
also in great part excused from hearing their share of the revenue of 
tho kotlu by the other landholders when they distributed it at Regular 
Settlement. This is all that remains to tho present head of the family 
of its former privileges. He seems to me to bo entitled to a position 
not unlike that of a taluqdiir of a village in the plains. 

140. Mr. Barnes, in para. 43 of this report, describes tho system of 
forced labor or “bogar” prevailing every where 
in the hills, ami mentions that it is one of the 
conditions of the tenure by which all proprietors 

hold land of the State in the hills. Tho forced labor which falls upon 
the Lahoulis is peculiarly heavy, as their country is a highway used 
by many travellers and officials on tour, and is surrounded by high 
snowy mountians and large tracts of elevated waste. Tho demand all 
occurs within the six months of summer, the time within which all 
field-work and all trading journeys have to bo done. It is distributed 
equally on each jeola or holding, but at times it may be ruinous to 
certain families to have to give perhaps their only man; or there may 
he none at home, all being away engaged in the carrying trade 
between Tibet and Kulu, in which almost all Lahouli landholders are 
concerned. Tho arrangements which have grown up owing to these 
difficulties, and which have now become fixed institutions, deserve, I 
think, to bo briefly described. For the periodical repairs of roads a 
man is demanded from every house ; for the carriage of travellers’ 
baggage a man is taken from every jeola, or full allotment of land only, 
and the demand for supplies of all kinds required for travellers is 
distributed iu the same way. Each kotlu or group of kothis repairs 


“ r.egdr " or forced 1 nbor 
dcmandablo from land¬ 
holders in Lahoul, 


* By each jeola, excepting those held by two families of “ dotocn," or kinsmen of the 
Thakur, 
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certain lengths of highway, and carries baggage, and furnishes supplies 
for the stage nearest to it to travellers merely moving about the valley. 
The four kothis of Rangloi unite to undertake the carriage from Lahoul 
over the Rhotang Pass into Kulu. There remains the most difficult 
task of all, that is, the providing supplies and carriage to travellers 
wishing to leave Lahoul for Ladakh, Hpiti, Jsuiskar or (Jharnba by the 
Bara Laeha, Shinkal or Kukti Passes, which are all over 10,000 feet in 
height, and involve a camping out for several nights in the wastes. For 
the work of these passes the ten kothis of (Lira and Pattan have put 
themselves on a common roll or roster. Each kothi keeps an account 
with the other kothis of its contributions, aud within each kothi each 
holding keeps an account with the other holdings. If a holding 
cannot furnish its man in its turn, a substitute is sent, and there 
are fixed sums which the defaulting holding is obliged to pay to the 
substitute (in addition to the pay which he gets from the travellers), 
of which I give a detail below': — 


Name of route. 

Stun payable to tbc substitute 

To Rapshfi, over the Barn Laeha 

To Spiti, over the Bara Laeha ... 

To J&nskiir, over the Shinkal 

To Chambii, over the Kukti 

'fhros rupees cash, 
butter 2 lbs. 
Rupees 2 cash, 30 
butter 2 lbs. 
Rupees 2 cash. 83 
2 lbs Butler 
Rupees 2 cash. 32 11 
straw sandals. 

70 tbs barley meal, 1 pair boots, 

lbs barley meal, 1 pair boots 

lbs barley meal, 1 pair boots, 

is bailey meal, A pairs plaited 


The demand by travellers for pack horses over the Bara Lticha and 
Shinkal is in the same way borne ratcably by the ten kothis, and within 
the kothis by the different holdings, The defaulting kothi or land- 
owner pays the owner of the substitute pony a considerable sum in 
cash at rates fixed for the different journeys. * Defalcations are 
numerous, and the accounts therefore perplexing. It is the custom, 
therefore, for each kothi to appoint by vote an elder to represent the 
kothi in the committee of “ begiir ” accents. He is called the 
“ siyfmu ” and gets rupees six cash per annum from the common account 
and is himself excused all “ begiir. ” To collect and store supplies in 
readiness for travellers, and to keep the account of the store, two men 
are selected year by year in each kothi under the name of talabdar. 
They get no pay, but aro excused their turn of the “ begiir ” while in 
office. 

The above regulations apply to the regular landholders ; they 
appear to have been made by the people themselves under general 
pressure put upon them by the authorities. In Pattan there are some 
Diigi families who hold “ chotis ” or small allotments of land rent-free 
from the State, on condition of stacking wood at certain halting places 

* Of the ten kothis two have no ponies, buiii- ou the south side of the Chandra, bo 
they of course default each time. 


v 
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and carrying palanquins; they arc not liable to carry baggage or cross 
the passes. 

141. The small canals upon which cultivation in Lahoul depends 

q k seem to have been always constructed and kept 

in repairs entirely by the landholders .of the 
villages which use them. They are considered therefore to be the 
property of the shareholders in the water, who cast lots every year to 
decide the rotation in which each man shall irrigate his fields. Each 
holding furnishes a man for repairs ; fines are levied on absentees, and 
consumed in a common feast with the produce of the “ yurzing ” or 
canal field, if there is one. The general opinion is that no outsider 
can get a share of the water of a canal, except from the body of old 
shareholders. The State in a khiilsa kothi or the Thakur in a jagir 
kotlu could not give a share; practically, therefore, their power of 
approvement of the waste is limited unless a new canal can bo made. 

142. The custom of primongenituro prevails in the Tiuiknr’s 

families. On the death of the father, the eldest 
Custom of inheritance, son succeeds. As long as his brothers live with 
povsei' o moi tugo, c. tdioy are maintained and called little Thakuvs, 

hut when they set up house for themselves, they get a small allotment 
of “garhpan” under the name of “dotoeuzing’’ or younger sons’land, 
upon which they have to maintain themselves. After lapse of two or 
three generations the descendants of younger sons become like other 
landholders, and have to do some service or pay some rent to the 
Tlifikur. Among the subordinate landholders all sons are considered 
entitled to equal shares of their father’s holding, but in practice they 
seldom divide, and live on with wife, land, house, and chattels in 
common. When asked to defend this repulsive custom of poliandry, 
they say that their holdings are too small to divide, and that experience 
shows them that it is impossible for two sisters-in-law, with separate 
husbands and families, to live together, whereas two or more brothers 
with a common wife can agree. In Pafctan, where the Hindu element 
prevails in the population, and where the holdings are somewhat 
la rger and move producti ve, many brothers have married separately, and 
divided house and lands. A very few have done so in Gara and Rangloi 
also. In such families the custom, which has hitherto prevailed, with 
regard to inheritance of the shares of brothers who die without issue, is 
quite clear; such share has always gone to the brothers with whom 
the deceased lived in unison, or to his issue, to the exclusion of all claim 
on the part of the separated branch of the family. The most excep¬ 
tional point in the custom of inheritance prevailing in L&houl is the 
fact that, in default of sons, a daughter succeeds to her father’s whole 
estate in preference to nephews or other male kinsmen, provided that, 
before her father’s death, she has not married and settled down to live 
on her husband’s holding away from home. If she is married and 
living with her husband in her father’s house, she succeeds, and if she 
is unmarried, she can hold for life as a maid, or can at any time marry 
and take her husband to live with her. Supposing such a husband 
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and wife to die without issue, it appears to ho doubtful who would 
have the best claim to succeed them, the next of kin to the wife or to 
the husband; the opinions of the men whom I consulted seemed to 
differ, but all agreed that the survivor of the two might lawfully give 
the estate to any member of the two families. As I have said before, no 
custom of sale of land exists ; the only known instances where land has 
been sold are the fields on which the Moravian Mission house is estab¬ 
lished. There is a custom of leasing fields for one or two harvests for 
a sum in cash down, which in the language of the country is described as 
a sale, and this peculiarity of idiom at last Settlement led to the belief 
that a custom of sale prevailed in Lahoul, though not in any other part 
of the district. "Usufructuary mortgages are not uncommon. I did not 
come across any instance of a “ ebaksi” or “ kang eliumpa ” having mort¬ 
gaged his holding ; but the general opinion of the Tliakurs and others 
whom 1 consulted was that he could not bo prevented from so doing 
provided that the mortgagee must pay lull rent unless he or the 
mortgager performed the customary service. 

143. The Lahoulis keep only a lew sheep and goats, as the 
Bhar 01 - sheep-runs Rnow to ° i' m g and too deep in the winter for the 
or Gada; and Kuli flocks to live out of doors as they do in Ladakh, 
shepherds in- Liihohi. For a very long time, therefore, tiie upper ends of 
the main valleys, which are uninhabited, and the grounds high above 
the villages in the inhabited parts, have boon utilized by the Gaddi 
shepherds of Kangra and Chamha, and the Koli shepherds of Kulu. 
The snow begins to disappear in these places about the beginning of 
June ; the shepherds do not ordinarily enter Lahoul before the end of 
that month, and they leave it again early in September, by which time 
the frost is beginning to he'biting and the rainy season in the outer 
Himalayan country has come to an end. in the line dry climate in 
Lahoul the sheep escape the foot rot and other diseases, which constantly 
attack flocks kept during the rains on the southern slopes of the outer 
Himalayas. The sheep arrive wretchedly thin, but by the time they 
are ready to leave, are in splendid condition. A short line grass of a 
dull bluish-green color, called “ uiru ” is their favorite food ; “ mat ” and 
“ morar ’’are names of other good kinds of grasses. The goats depend 
very much on the leaves and twigs of the birch and bush willow. 
The Gaddi shepherds are much more careful and energetic shepherds 
than the Kolis; they may be seen herding their goats on the lace of 
tremendous precipices; with one woollen coat and a blanket they sleep 
out exposed to an icy wind, and take no harm ; sometimes, however, the 
cold drives them to creep into the huddled-up flocks and pass the night 
with two or three sheep on top of them for a coverlid. Their sheep 
are reputed strong and hardy, above those of any other shepherds. 
People as far away as the Bhotia traders of Kumaon, buy a great 
many every year at high prices as beasts of burden for the trade over 
the great snowy range between Kuimion and Tibet. These grazing 
grounds or sheep-runs of foreign shepherds in Lahoul are called" dhars” 
or “ bans ” or “ nigahrs .” A “ dhar ” or “ ban ” is often subdivided into 
several “ valid, ” each “vand ” containing enough ground to graze one full 
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flock or “ khandah ” of sheep and goats. Each " dhar ” has its more or 
less precisely fixed boundaries, and the “ warisi, or title to it, is under¬ 
stood to have originated in a grant from a Rajah of Kulu, or a Thakur 
of Lahoul. Among the Gaddis some transfers by gift or sale appear to 
have taken place, and in several cases the original family which obtained 
the grant has long ceased to use the “ dhar, but in recognition of its 
old title the shepherd now in possession has to halt a day on the 
journey b ick, and let his slieep manure the fields of the original owner 
with whose permission his occupation commenced. Whether the 
original owner could now turn out an old occupant of this kind is 
a doubtful question. The grey-beards seem to think that he could 
send up any number of Iris own sheep, but could not put in a third 
person to the detriment of the old occupant. Ihe title of the koli 
shepherds to their “ dhiirs ’ is the same as that by which tlioy hold 
their “ nigains ” in Kulu. Jn some few instances a 1 dhar was gianted 
to a wazir, or person ol influence, as a personal favor; hut, as a general 
rule, they scorn to have been given to the men of certain hamlets or 
phatis collectively, though perhaps the “ pattah ’ or deed of grant con¬ 
tained only one man’s name. There are many (ino runs in the uninhabited 
part of the Chandra valley above purana Koksar, which, before we took 
the country, were not used a.tall. ilakhtawar of Lula, a leading shepherd 
of Kilngra, obtained from Mr. Barnes the privilege ol grazing the 
unoccupied runs in this country, An almost equally large tract at tho 
head of the Bbaga valley lias been held for generations by another 
Gaddi family, which obtained a similar grant from the Tluikui of 
Kolang. Both these families have of late years begun to take a 
light foe from the numerous shepherds who join them in grazing these 
lands. Tho runs held by the Koli ( or Kulu) shepherds all lie between 
purana Koksar and Ghondla, in the Chandra valley. The Gaddi 
shepherds pay one or more sheep for each run to tho Thfikur of the 
kothi or to tho Negi or wazir. This tax is known as the “ kar ” or in 
the Lahoulf language as “rigatal.” In most casos the amount first 
fixed ,seems to have remained uueluuiged ever after. I hevajan of Kulu 
excused the Koli shepherds lrom this tax, as they paid one ana per 
bead per annum on all sheep and goats which was collected in Kulu. 
The Liihoulis now wish to see tho Koli shepherds taxed like tho Gaddis, 
but tbe formor argue tbat Mr, Barnes at Settlement included an 
equivalent for al 1 grazing fees, whethor in Knlu or Lalioul, in their assess¬ 
ment of tbe land revenue. This argument is, I think, valid at present, 
but at next Settlement all runs should pay alike, aud the assessment 
of those held by tho Gaddis be revised. 

Most of the Gaddi shepherds also give a sheep or two under tho 
name of “ bhaggati ” to the men of tho village next below their run. 
Such sheep are sacrificed and eaten in a village feast at which the 
shepherds attend. Tho fee appears to have been originally given freely 
to secure good will, but it is now considered a right, which could bo 
enforced. Where the grazing ground above a village is of small extent, 
it is all the “ chara ” or private grazing of the villagers, into which 
they do not permit the foreign shepherds to intrude, but in some years 
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they permit a stray flock to squat there for a consideration. The 
flocks from Chamba mostly enter Lfihoul by the Kukti Pass, which 
descends into Jhobrang lcothi. The passage of so many is something of 
a grievance, so by old custom the shepherds pay the men of the 
lcothi one sheep per “ ban” or “ dhiir” under the name ol “ batokaru.” In 
the same way they pay toll for crossing certain “jhulas ” or swinging 
bridges to the men of tiie villoges who erect thorn, under the name of 
“alokaru. ” For instance, the Jhobrang men take one sheep per 
" vand, ” or division of a “ ban, ” from all who cross their “ jhula. ” This 
is only fair, but in return the Jhobrang men and others should be 
compelled to keep their bridges in good repair. The shepherds often 
lose many sheep in crossing them. It would be a good thing if a sangha 
bridge was built at the place where the Jhobrang “jhula” stands ; it 
could be oasly done as the river is very narrow there and timber 
tolerably handy. 


144. There are five kothis in Spiti—Todpa, Barjik, Sham, Chuzi 
Subdivisions in Spiti and Pin ; the four first are in the main valley, the 
and nature of town-ship fifth includes the wdiolc valley ot the Pm river, and 
and villages. is shut off from the rest of Spiti by high moun¬ 

tains, except whore the river forces its way through a deep narrow gorge 
to join the main stream. The name Todpa means head of the valley, Baijik 
the centre, and Sham the lower end, and these kothis divide the main 
valley between them accordingly, The name Gliuzi implies endowment 
or assignment to religions uses, and the kotlu consists of villages scattered 
here and there over the whole length of the valley. Again, in a few 
cases, different holdings in the same village belong to different kothis. 
It is hardly necessary to add that there are no boundaries between 
kothis in the waste, except perhaps in the case of Pin. A kind of 
boundary will be found to exist between villages which are not 
separated by any large expanse of waste, that is, such villages have 
loosely recognized limits within which both exercise separately the right 
of grazing cattle or cutting grass and wood ; but even where such limits 
are clearest, they do not imply a full property of the soil. The right 
of the State to grant new holdings in such waste, if it could give water 
by making a new canal, would not be disputed, and where the villages, 
as is often the case, are far apart, there are no boundaries between 
them of any kind. 


145. The form of tenure of the fields attached to the villages is 
Form of hoidiu ■■ of the same as in Lahoul. Each field belongs to 

fioldiTand nature 8 of a separate estate or house, and with other fields 

tenure of waste and ara- forms its allotment, supposed to have been originally 
ble lands, conferred by the State, and to bo now indepen¬ 

dently held of it. * Owing to the custom of primogeniture which prevails 


* Zing kom is a local word used to describe such an allotment. A zing kom chongpii 
or full allotment, varies from throe to seven acres in extent according to quality of the 
soil, Some few families only held a half allotment or zing kom fitka. 
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these allotments are never subdivided. The water available for irrigation 
lias for long past been all used up, and the present holdings are therefore 
all of old standing. There are no Thukurs in Spiti. The Gialpo or 
sovereign of Ladakh was the lord from whom in theory all held. The 
general rights of the State and the landholders in both waste and arable 
lands arc, in my opinion, the same as in the khalsa kotlus of Lahoul, 

140. According to Major Hay, the king or Gialpo of Ladakh 
Nature of rent or land- prior to 1839, took as revenue for Spiti Rs. 390 
tax under the Rajahs. cash, 209 khals or lakh of grain,*- 100 mandfa 
or iron crow-bars, 34 pieces of Barmur cloth, and 132 reams ( shrigu ) of 
paper. The crow-bars, or the iron to make them, came from Basaliir, 
and were paid for out of a common fund ; the other manufactured 
articles can be made in every house in the country. The paper is made 
from the fibre of a small plant or grass which grows wild in abundance. 
The cloth is of very close texture and very lasting. Spiti also paid a 
tribute of trifling amount to the Rajahs of ilisahir and Kulu, not I think 
in recognition in any sense of llmir sovereignty, but for the privilege 
of free access for trading purposes. Major Hay’s account is, no doubt, 
generally accurate, but. there are some mistakes in it, principally with 
regard to the grain revenue, the nature of which he does not appear 
to have fully understood. Each holding was assessed with a fixed 
number of measures of grain. Those assigned to the monasteries paid 
in grain only at from fifteen to twenty lakh each, and formed kotiri Clmzi; 
those in other or khiilsa kotlus paid a little grain, and also sums of 
cash, cloth, and paper, but the last two items wore not assessed on 
all holdings. The cash assessment, of all the holdings in a village 
was, with very few exceptions, the same, though the holdings seem to 
have always dithered to some extent in size ; the grain assessment varied 
from one to ten klial or lakh according to the amount and quality of the 
land held. The grain items in kluilsa kotlus also had in many cases 
been from time to time assigned to monasteries. All the assigned 
grain was called “pun,” the unassignod grain was called “ netal”or 
barley tax. The amount collected under the latter name on the king’s 
account must have been more than 200 lakh, hut probably those figures 
represent correctly the amount which went to Ladakh, for the greater 
part of the grain collections were spent year by year in Spiti in the 
king’s name in certain annual ceremonies and State charges. This 
was the old state of things, which Major Hay evidently did not fully 
comprehend, for lie states in his report that 50 Chinese families 
settled in Spiti paid a tribute to China of 200 lakli of grain, and that 
an envoy from Tolang came to fetch it every year. Again, in another 
place, lie mentions that the aforesaid Chinese families go by the name 
of (Jhuzi, and present annually 200 lakh to the chief monastery of 
Spiti. All this rvas a mistake : the Clmzi families were not Chinese, 
hut the men of Clmzi kotlii, the revenue of which was, as I have 


* The kkal, of Spiti, is a measure based on the load a sheep can carry, like 
the Labouii lakh, but it is smaller, ranging from 24 to 32 Iks, in capacity, twenty tek go to 
one khal. The two measures are really the same, the difference is only one of local names 
aiu) standard. 
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said before, assigned to monasteries. One of these monasteries, to which 
something loss than 200 lakhs were assigned, was at Tolang in Chinese 
Tibet ; hence the story of tribute to China. 


147. From 1839 to 184(5 the Sikh tluiriadar at Ladakh took 


Sikh revenue: admin is- 
t-ration find nature and 
effects of arrangements 
made at Summary and 
ltegular Settlements, 

increased to sixty. 


the revenue of Spiti. For the first four years 
Its. 2,000, plus two ponies and 25 sheep, were 
exacted annually. For the last three years the 
cash was reduced to Its. 1,031, but 100 iron 
crow-bars were added, and the number of sheep 
A Sikh force also plundered the valley in these 


years. In the autumn of 18 40 Mr. Vans-Agnew made a Summary 
Settlement; that is, ho fixed the amount of revenue to bo paid to 


Government, at Its. 753. No records wore compiled of any kind, nor 


1 believe was anv repen t submitted. When relieved of the pressure 


of the Sikh exactions, the Spiti people at once reverted to their old 
fiscal arrangements. Mr. Vans-Agnew probably know nothing of the 
grain revenue assigned to the monasteries, as lie, merely passed quickly 
through a part of the eouutiy, and if he knew of the unassigned grain, 
he, no doubt, intended to abandon it. But the people considered the 
Its. 753 to he in place only of the cash, cloth, and iron formerly 
paid to the kings of Ladakh, and divided it accordingly with strict 
regard to the old fixed assessment. The assigned grain or “ pun ” they 
paid as before to the monasteries, and the uuassigned grain or “ lietal ” 
to the representative of Government, who for the first three years was 
a wazir of the Basnhir R ijah, * and after that the hereditary wuzir 
of Spiti, commonly called the None. Most of it the Nono expended 
in the maimer customary in the time of the kings of Ladakh. The 
balance bo appropriated as a perquisite of office. This balance was 
not very large, as. the amount paid by each holding was somewhat 
reduced when the Nono took charge. At the Regular Settlement 
in 1831-52 Mr. Barnes maintained the Government demand at the 


amount fixed by Mr. Vans-Agnew ; be remained unaware of the 
grain payments, for be never visited Spiti, and relied upon Major 
Hay’s report for liis information, which in this respect was erroneous. 
Ho, however, sent up a Tahsildiir to make out a rough kind of rent-roll 
or kliewat. This official roughly divided the Rs. 753 upon all five 
kotliis with reference to the number of holdings in each. I think lie 
must have heard of the grain payment, but lie was in a great hurry, 
and seems to have considered that they could not be taken into 
account, so, without making any report to Mr. Barnes, he made the 
holdings in Chuzi pay as much cash as those of other kotliis, though 
they paid ten times as much grain. Not to pay the grain to the monas¬ 
teries would have been sacrilege, and would have been resented by the 
whole community, so the Chuzi men paid the grain as before, though 
with much grumbling, which no officer of Government seems to have 


* The 400 lakli grain which Major flay mentions as taken hy the wa/.lrs in 
excess of Us. 753 in 1818, and us eolh-etad :it;um in 1840, ivwc the “ notal " collections, 
nut the produce of tho Uuvcrnmcut laud at Ltauka, 
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heard or understood. In 1802 I visited Spiti as Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of K.ulu, and was informed of this and some other grievances. 
I submitted a report, in which I recommended that the “pun” or assigned 
grain with that part of the “ lietal ” or unassigned grain which was 
annually devoted to religious purposes should be lumped together, 
and the sum total redistributed equally by the people on all holdings, 
and that the remainder of the “ nctal ” should be remitted, and the 
Nono remunerated for the loss of this and other unauthorized 
collections by an “ inam ” or grant out of the revenue of Rs. 100 or 150. 
These proposals were nut, 1 think, fully understood by officers who 
had never seen the country, and no definite orders wero passed for 
some years. Eventually the Nono got an “ inam, " and was given to 
understand that he must not collect the “ nctal;” the monastaries were 
left to collect the “pun” ns before, but it was not formally at, least 
recognized as assigned revenue. This did not relievo the Chuzi men 
of their grievance, but in fact made it worse by comparison, lor it was 
the khalsa kothis to whom the “ netal ” was remitted. Mr. Forsyth, 
the Commissioner of the Division, again represented their case to 
Government in 18G6 ; and as revision of Settlement had than com¬ 
menced, I was directed to go to Spiti and redistribute the revenue 
so as to get rid of their grievance. Mr. Forsyth also recommended the 
revival of a part of the “ nctal ” collections v which had practically 
ceased only for a year or two ) to form a fund from which to pay the 
lambardars of kotlus, and the grant of an increased “ infun” at six anas 
in the rupee on the revenue of Spiti to the Nono. These proposals 
wero approved. Eventually I revised the “netal” collections, not in 
part, hut in whole, with Mr. Forsyth’s concurrence, and recommended 
their assignment in part to village officials and in part to other purposes 
to which they were applied by custom of former days.* The 
grievance of the men of Chuzi kolln was removed by a redistribution 
of the casli assessment in a way which will be described in another 
part of this report. 


148. The great mass of the arable land consists of the holdings 
TV , of the “ talf&s ” or revenue-payers, which, as I 

comprised in an ordi- have said above, are each separate estates ot the 
nary holding or house- nature of household allotments. Within these 
hold allotment. estates the following occupants may be found :— 

Firstly, in each there is the kiuig clrimpa (great house) or head of the 
family, who is primarily responsible for the revenue, the begar or 
forced labor, and the share of common expenses demandable on the 
whole holding. He is the eldest sou, for, as I have said, primogeniture 
prevails, but it does not follow that his father must he dead, for by 
custom of the country the father retires from the headship of the 
family when his eldest son is of full -age and has taken unto himself a 
wife. There arc cases in which father and son agree to live on 


* The “ pun ” paid to monasteries by present returns amounts to 1,4(11 lakh 7 path, 
and th& 14 netal ” to 456 lakh 11 path. The total grain revenue, therefore, amounts to 
1,017 lakh 18 path, which at 2 lakh per rupee, a rather low price, is equal to Its. 950. 
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together in one house, but they are very rare. On each estate there is 
a kind of dower house with a plot of land attached, to which the father 
in these cases retires. When installed there, he is called the kang 
elmmpa (small houseman). The amount of land attached differs on 
different estates ; where it is big, the kang rhumpa pays a sum 
of cash, or cash and grain, about equal to Its rateable assessment; 
but where it is small, as is usually the case, he pays a small cash 
fee only, which is really rather a licarth-tax than a shave of the 
land revenue, to which, however, it is credited iu collection. The 
kang elmmpa is not liable for any share of common expenses (a heavy 
charge in Spiti) nor for performance of begar or forced labor. On 
occasions of a great demand for men to do some work near the villago 
he may be impressed, but the principle is that he is free. Sometimes in 
the absence of a living father, the widowed mother, or the grand-father 
oran uncle, aunt, or unmarried sister, occupies the small house and land 
ou the same terms. A yiing chumpa is the term used to describe a 
person living on an estate in a separate house of lower degree than 
that of the kang chumpa. Such a person is always some relation 
of the head of the family ; he may be the grand-father who lias been 
pushed out of the small bouse by the retirement of bis own son, the 
father, but it is commoner to find unmarried sisters, aunts, or their 
illegitimate offspring in this position.* 

A small plot of land is generally attached to the house, and a few 
anas of revenue paid, but rather as a hearth-tax on account of grass, 
wood, water, &c., than as the share of the land-tax on the plot held. In 
proof of this some yang elmuipas have no land atbclmiTto the house, 
but pay like the others. Most of these people would bo entitled to some 
maintenance from the head of the family if lie did not give them a 
plot of land. They are not liable to be impressed for ordinary Ix-.'ar, 
but must help on occasions of great demand near IminO. They often 
do distant begar, ho vex or, in place of the head of the family by mutual 
agreement. On many holdings another class of people are found living 
in a dependent position towards the kang elmmpa or head of the 
family. They have a small bouse to themselves, with or without :i 
2 >atch ofland attached ; generally they pay an anna or two to revenue, 
whether they hold laud or not. In fact in this respect, and with regard 
to liability to begar, they are much on the same footing as the yang 
chumpa; the fundamental diilereueo is that they are not related to the 
head of the faimly, and have got their house, or house and laud, not 
with reference to any claim to maintenance, but out of favor, or for the 
mutual benefit of both parties. They arc therefore expected to do a 
great deal of field work for him. People of this class arc called ‘dotal” 
literally smoke-makers, because they have a hearth to themselves, but 
no other interest in the laud. To mark the tact that they hold of one 
particular landholder, the word ranki, meaning private or particular, is 
added. All the land held by the kang clmmjia and by yang 

* In rin kolhi the bnsau families, who are the descendants of monks, of an i.nlor 
in which marriage is permissible, commonly hold a house and small plot, fl’MU the family 
from which they sprung, and arc in the posjtivu cl yiing chumpaa, 

Z 
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chimpas and rtinki dotuls, pertains to the holding or allotment, cannot 
be alienated, and lapses to the hang ehimpa. The latter could not of 
course evict a kdng cliimpa, and the general feeling is, that when he 
has once given a plot to a yang cliumpa, he could not resume it, except 
with consent, but he could resume from a ranki dotul, and would be 
considered quite justified in so doing on the grounds of customary 
service not having been properly performed.* 

In most holdings also a plot of from one to half a khal will be 
found in the occupation of the lama brother or uncle of the head of 
the family. It is ploughed and sown by the latter, hut the lama 
provides the seed and gets the whole produce. There are lamas in 
almost every family, as all younger sons of the landholders are forced 
by custom to enter the monasteries. This maintenance land of a lama 
is called tuo or taxing, and reverts of course to the head of the family 
on the death of the lama. 

149. There are some fields at Dankar attached to the old fort 
HoMiugs or allotments there which aroliko it the property of Government, 
other than those of the The Nono, in virtue of his office, provides 
Hioihni(iors° UU0 lJayillt! for the cultivation of the fields, and takes the 
produce. Ho is bound in return to keep the fort 
in repair. The Nono also holds other lands equal to several ordinary 
holdings in extent, which are his ancestral property; they are rent free, 
and are mostly situated atKuiling, where ho resides. The Pin Nono also 
has rent free land, but not more than equal to an ordinary holding in 
extent. At a place called Ttishigong, a family of hereditary astrologers 
(choba) hold two allotments granted to them by the kings of Ladakh 
free of demand for revenue or begar. j* 

Four families of blacksmiths also hold a rather small allotment 
a-picce, and pay only a hearth-tax, not full revenue. The above are 
all independent estates of the same grade as those of the revenue- 
paying landholders, and inherited in the same way by the eldest son. 

150. There arc two families who, in addition to their revenue- 
Ficlds, excluded from P a y m g allotments, also hold good sized plots rent 

the regular household free under the name of “ manzing ” ; they are 

allotment. “umcliie” or hereditary practisors of the art of 

medicine, and this land was granted to them in support of the art. 
Tho general opinion is that if they abandoned the art, the “manzing ” 
or physician’s field, could bo taken from them and transferred to 
another. Many of the landholders practise medicine, but only these 
two families hold “ manzing. ” Certain fields are the full property of the 
monasteries; they pay no revenue, and are generally either near the 

* IIo could resume the plot of land, but I am not sure that lie could always evict 
from the house, as that has sometimes been built by the dotul himself. 

t The phraseology of the deed of grant is curious. It is drawn up and attested 
by officials with high sounding titles, signed and sealed at our palace, &e„ and promises 
that the grant shall endure till the feathers of the raveu turn white and the snow on the 
mountains black, 
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monastery to which they belong, or in adjacent villages. The land of 
the Dankar monastery is cultivated by six tenants, land-holders in 
Dankar, who pay half produce as rent; that of the Pin monastery is 
cultivated gratuitously by the Noun of Pin ; the men of Chuzi kothi, as 
the special clients of the monks, cultivate the lands of the other monas¬ 
teries, but the monks are expected to give the men who actually do 
the work something for their trouble. In many villages there are one 
or two fields known as “ LMz'tng” or God-land attached to the village 
“ Lhakang ” or temple. They should, in my opinion, be considered to he 
the common property of the village. One of the land-holders or other 
residents cultivates them, and pays a fixed rent, which is applied to 
li'drtin" the temple with lamps, or to the expenses of occasional feasts. 
Such a tenant can he evicted by a vote of the community. Sometimes 
all the land-holders unite to ‘cultivate these fields, and the wholo 
produce goes to the temple expenses. Some of those temples are 
served by a lama nominated by the zamindars, others by the zamm- 
dars themselves. In many villages their are fields known as “yurzing, 
or canal laud, the produce of which, as in Lahoul, is devoted to a feast 
at the time of annual canal repairs ; these also should be considered the 
common property of the community. In all villages there are some 
persons known as yulfa, that is, village dotuls, who own a house and 
small field attached, which they have reclaimed from the waste with 
the consent of the village community ; some few have no field ; hut all 
pay a small fee towards the revenue of the village by way of hearth- 
tax. They could not he evictod, as the land was given them to induce 
them to settle permanently in the village, and on that understanding 
they have built their house and broken up the waste. 

151. The custom with regard to bogdr is much the same as . 

Begftr or forced labour in Lahoul, Ordinary repairs of roads from village " 
in Spiti. to village have been hitherto performed by the 

tulfa kang-chimpas, or regular landholders only ; the kang ehiunpas, 
yang ehumpas, and dotuls, have only been called upon to assist on 
occasion of extraordinary repairs. I think, however, that in future each 
house, and not each holding, should luvnish a man for repairs of roads, 
as is now the practice in Lahoul. For the duty of carrying letters or 
travellers’ baggage across the passes the regular landholders alone are 
liable, and a roster or roll of turn of duty is kept up as in Lahoul. A 
landholder often gets a dotul or other dependent to go in his stead, but 
the latter is at perfect liberty to refuse, and will not go unless hand¬ 
somely paid* So, again, the landholders are primarily liable for all 
carriage of loads from village to village ; but when the number of loads 
is very great, all classes are impressed. In order to have a store in 
hand from which to meet the demands of travellers for supplies, about 
a lakh of grain is collected from each regular landholder at the 
commencement of the season; any extra expenses on this or any other 


# As an instance of tlio pvicu paid to a substitute, X give that fixed for tho journey 
form Kibbar, in Spiti, over tho Pa.ra.ngla Paas, to Xtupsliil in Tjadakh, viz,, tkrue rupbCn 
two kltal or about 50 lbs barley meal, a large pot of butter, five or six ouucee of tea, a pair 
of boots, the loan of sheep to carry the porter's clothes, food, &c f 
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common account are met by a rate levied on all regular holdings in 
Spiti. The rate is uniform, and does not vary with the rates of revenue 
for different villages. At the end of the season, when all the passes have 
closed, a meeting is held at Dankar, called the ■" Talsiehemno,” or great 
tax audit, at which the accounts of collections, both of revenue and 
common expenses, are settled. It is attended hy the wazlr and 
gatpos or lambardars, and by some fifty deputies from the five kotlns. 

152.. There are two kinds of headmen, the gatpochomno or 
Xvotln and village lambardars of kotlns and the gatpochugan or 
ofliciala. lambardars of villages. The first have nothing 

to do with the collection of the revenue, but are in charge of the begar 
arrangements, and receive and account for the collections of supplies for 
travellers. They are also now considered to form the Nono or here¬ 
ditary wazir’s privy council. They used to get the loan of a horse and five 
path barley meal a day from their kotlu when on actual service. 
In place thereof 50 lakli or khal of barley per annum have been given 
to each out of the “ netal ” collections. The office is not hereditary, 
though the son, if thoroughly fit, has a preference; appointments are 
made by the vote of the gaptos of villages with the concurrence of the 
None. There is a gatpochugan for each village on group of two or 
three small villages. In begar arrangements he works under the 
gatpo of the kotlu, and lie collects the revenue of the village direct 
from every payee, great or small, and conveys the sum due for the 
village to the Nono. The collections are often a little in excess of the 
amount against the village in the khevafc, in which case the surplus 
is shared among the regular landholders. These village gatpos hold 
office for a year only or for two or three years. Whenever the land¬ 
holders wish for a change, or whenever the man in office chooses to 
resign, they elect a new man, and report the matter through thekothi 
gatpo to the Nono. As remuneration, he gets five path meal a day 
for the days in which he is actually employed in public service, and is 
also excused his turn of carrying loads from village to village, but not 
liis turn of carrying loads across the passes, for which there is a 
different roster. In kotlu Pin two men do the work of village 
messengers and policemen, and are paid three khal of barley per annum, a 
piece out of the " netal ” collections; the office goes by tlio name of 
“ Jaspa,” and is held by the landholders in turn. 

Under the kings of Ladakh, a family in the village of Mani held 
the hereditary office of togoclii of Spifci. The togochi was a secretary and 
keeper of the records, and was associated with the wazlr on an almost 
equal footing in all state business. The present head of the family, by 
name Sonam Tabgi, has been in the habit of assisting the Nono as a 
secretary. I have appointed him patwfiri of Spiti, and recommended his 
receiving forty khal per annum out of the “ netal ” collections. 

153. There arc no “ dang pin ” or irrigated grass fields as in 
Crass lands and grazing Lalioul ; all the men of village graze and cut 
in Spiti. grass in common. A kind of thistle and wild 

gram or chick-pea are cut and stored for winter use. 
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Tho Gaddi or Koli shepherds never penetrated to Spiti; many of 
them would be glad now to be allowed to graze in the upper end 
of tho valley, but the Spiti men strongly oppose their being admitted, 
on the grounds that the grass is scanty, and all required for their own 
hocks and herds. There is one solitary sheep-run on the Spiti side of 
the Kanzam Pass known as Maran or Shittika, winch is held by men 
of Jaggutsukh Phati, in Kullu, who usually let it to a Gaddi shepherd. 


1ST. I have already described the custom of primogeniture which 
Spiti cuaton with prevails in the families which own holdings of 
regard to inheritance the first class whereby the eldest son succeeds in 
and transfer of land, and the lifetime of his father. In tho case of the 

less connected there- plots held by people of the dotul cl&SB, 

with. father and son live on together, as the land is too 

small to be divided, and there are no responsibilities which the father 
could transfer with the laud to the son. In the same way two or more 
brothers of this class live on together, often with a wife in common 
till one or other, generally the weakest, is forced out to find a 
subsistence elsewhere. Working for food or wages, and not the plot of 
land, is the chief source of subsistence to these people. Sometimes the 
son of a dotul becomes a monk, but, as a rule, this profession is confined 
to the younger sons of the regular landholders, who, as 1 have said 
before, tako. to it of necessity, but get as maintenance the produce of 
a field set aside as fcao or “ tazing ” ( from tafia another word for lama). 
It is, however, only the second son who is entitled to claim “ t azin g,” 
and many do not take it from their elder brothers, and have all 
in common with him, including their incomo from begging, funeral 
fees, &c. This is to the advantage of the elder brother, as°a celibate 
monk s expenses are of course very small. When there are more 
than two brothers, the younger ones, though they cannot get “tazing,” 
are considered entitled to some subsistence allowance from tlie head of 
tho family, but in return they do certain kinds of work for him in the 
suitinier, during which season only the elder monks remain in the 
monasteries. For instance, as long as they are “ chamba” or “ getsal,” 
that is, neophytes or deacons, and not “ gel on g ” or fully-ordained monks 
or piiests, they will carry loads and do all field work except ploughing • 
when “ gelong,” they will cook, feed cattle and sheep, and do other 
domestic services, but not carry loads or cut grass or wood. Put “ once 
a monk always a monk ” is not the law in Spiti. Supposing the head 
of a family to die and leave a young widow, with no son or a son of 
tender age only, then the younger brother, if them is one, almost 
always elects to leave the monastery, and thereupon he is at once 
considered his brother's widow's husband. She cannot object, nor is 
any marriage ceremony necessary. If there was a son by the elder 
brother, lie of course succeeds when of full age, and his mother and 
uncle retire to the small house, and the other sons, if any, go into the 
monasteries in the usual.way. So, again, if the head of the family has 
only daughters, and, having given up hope of getting a son, wishes to 
marry one of the daughters and take her husband into the house as 
is sou and heir, it generally happens that the younger brother in tho 
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monastery objects, and says that he will leave the priesthood and 
begot a son. In such case his right to do so is generally allowed : 
sometimes ho will marry a wife to himself, and put his elder brother 
in the small house; sometimes, by agreement, he will cohabit with his 
sister-in-law in hope of getting a son by her. A monk who throws 
off the frock in this way has to pay a fine to his monastery. Many 
decline to become laymen: I believe that this is a rule iii the case of 
those who have attained to the grade of “ golong.” Where the lama 
brother declines, then it is agreed that in the lower part of the valley 
(i. e., kothis Pin and Sham), the father or widow-mother can take a 
son-in-law to live in the house and succeed as son and heir, and no 
kinsmen (if there are any) can object. In the upper part of the valley 
this right does not appear to he so clearly established : the objections of 
near kinsmen are sometimes attended to, or a field or two given to 
them by way of compromise. Kinsmen, however, are of course very few, 
as the only way in which a younger brother can found a separate 
family is by becoming son-in-law and adopted son to another land¬ 
holder. Such a man might claim on behalf of his younger son, but not on 
his own behalf or that of his eldest son, as it is a rule that for each 
holding or allotment there must be separate resident head of the house 
to do service for it, as well as pay the revenue. I believe that some¬ 
times an illegitimate descendant of the family, who has been living on 
the estate as a “ yang chum pa,” will claim as a kinsmen and succeed, but 
be cannot be said to have any absolute right or title. Unmarried 
daughters of a landholder aro entitled to maintenance from their 
father, brother, or nephew, that is, from the head of the family for the time 
being: he must either let them live iu his house on equal terms with 
his own family, or must give them a separate house and plot of land; 
they forfeit their claim if they go away to live in any other man’s 
house, but no other act of theirs will entitle their father or his successor 
to cast them off', or resume the house and plot of land once given during 
their life-time. Many women live and die as spinsters in their lather’s 
or brother’s houses: their chance of marriage is small, as all younger 
sons become monks, and the monks are bound to celibacy (except in 
Pin kothi), and bigamy is only allowed in tlie case of the head of a 
family who has no son, or expectation ot getting one, by the wile lie first 
marries. In case the brother-in-law of a widow does not come out of 
the monastery to take his deceased brother’s place, or in case there aro 
no brothers-in-law, the widow can marry again, and does not forfeit 
her interest in the estate by so doing so long as she continues to reside 
on it: on the contrary, in default of issue by the first husband, the chil¬ 
dren by the second will succeed to the estate. She can marry any 
person of the same class as herself: if there hapjrcns to bo a near kinsmen 
awailable, she would be expected to select him, but whether it would bo 
absolutely obligatory on her to do so is not quito clear. A marriage 
feast is given to celebrate the event. 

No instance can he quoted of a landholder having sold the whole 
or a large part of his holding, but the custom of selling small portions 
is said to bo ancient. The general idea seems to be that no one could 



question the validity of the sale of a whole holding, except the son ov 
next heir, Iwo kinds of mortgage are in vogue. By one the land is made 
over to the mortgagee in lieu of interest till payment of the principal; 
ill the other it is made over tor a fixed term, on the calculation that the 
debt to the mortgagee will he liquidated in full within that time by 
the produce. The mortgagee ploughs, sows, and reaps, but the 
mortgager manages the irrigation, aud gets the straw for his trouble. 
Such a thing as an absolute gift of land appears to be unknown, and 
tlio general opinion seems to be that no man can give away land to the 
prejudice of his children, ov that if he did do so, the gift ought to he 
treated as invalid urdess they had grievously misbehaved. It seems 
the general opinion that in future a man ought to he allowed to give 
away his estate in the absence of .any children or brothers or near kins¬ 
men. Formerly the State would have interfered and put forward a 
claim. It is even now allowed that, in default of heirs or gift, the estate 
would lapse to the State, but our Government has hitherto not looked 
after its rights in this respect, and I have heard of one or two instances 
of such estates being appropriated in late years by the landholders of 
the village, and granted by them to some new man for a sum of money 
down, which they divided among themselves. Perhaps this should bo 
conceded in return for the joint liability for the revenue which we 
have imposed on the people. 


JSSS&&KS „ V h0 "«fcm«nu.winded to hi. 

Spit; according to the rc P 0lt > -Mr* Barnes gives the following statistics 
returns of the Regular of area and assessment for Spiti and Ldhoul • 
and Revised Settlements. 1 
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I give here, for comparison, similar statistics taken from tho 
Revised Statement returns :— 
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The great difference between those statements requires expla¬ 
nation. In the first place, with regard to Lahoul, Mr. Barnes only 
entered tho actual demand, i, e., the khalsa or unassigned revenue 
inclusive of nazaranah paid by jagirdnrs; the only "change therein since 
ho wrote has been caused by the remission of Rs, 50 nazaranah 
in L&houl, leaving the present actual demand for that Waziri at 
Rs. 1,850 + 300 nazaranah — Rs. 2,150. I have not shown tho 
nazariinah in the statement as khalsa land revenue, as it is really part 
of the assessment of Lakhiraj land. OftheRs. 1,384. assigned revenue 
in Lalioul, Rs. 975 are the assessed value of the three kothis held 
in jagir by the Thakurs; the remaining Rs. . 409 are on account 
small endowments to monasteries and other petty rent-free holdings. Tho 
jiigir kothis, by a rough calculation, occupy one-fourth of tho whole 
area of Lahoul; this explains the great amount of barren land shown 
in my statement in the jagir and maafi column; there has been very 
little increase of cultivation in Lahoul since Regular Settlement, so 
the increase in cultivated area must be almost entirely attributed to 
a more careful survey or appraisement. With regard to Spiti, of the 
Rs. 1,056 shewn as lakhiraj or assigned revenue, only Rs. 97 pertain to 
the 65 acres shown as jagir and maafi ; the remainder, viz., Rs. 959, is tho 
valuo of the grain revenue, which, as I have explained already, is assessed 
on fields the cash revenue of which is not assigned ; there :6 therefore 
no pure khalsa lauds in Spiti excepting tho waste, which is every¬ 
where khalsa, as all tho assignments ore of certain fields only, or of part 
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of the revenue assessed thereon, not of whole kothfs or villages. The 
cultivated area in Spiti shows a slight decrease; the fact is that no 
formal appraisement ever has been yet made in Spiti, and the figures 
have been obtained by asking each man in the presence of the whole 
village how much ho holds. The real cultivated area is, I should say, 
about half as much again as that shown in the return. 


Distribution of pro¬ 
perty nmmig different 
castes in Lnlinul, and 
average size of holdings. 


156. The following statement will show 
the distribution of property among different 
castes in Lfthoul., and the average size and assesss- 
ment of each holding :— 
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2 3 0 ! 

3 0 0 

Thiikni'p, including Do- 
tuens . 

1 20 

CO 

75 

<04 

303 

3 1 0 

8 0 0 

KancU and Tibetans... 

470 

71 If 

700 

1,237 

3,384 

2,441 

3 1 0 

4 1 0 

Ddgls and other low 
castc3 . 
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1 1 0 

Lands attached to tom- 
plea or institutions... 
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2 3 0 


About one acre of land paying Rs. 2-3-0 is owned by tho Moravian 
Mission, and is not included in the. above statement. In column 5 are 
included 1,175 acres of “ dang piri ” or irrigated hay fields. Of the jeolas 
or house-hold allotments, which I have described under the head of 
tenures, there are about 530, which arc all held by men of the first 
three castes. A good many have of late years been divided, as will bo 
seen from the number of separate lots given in column 3. In the khalsa 
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kothis the assessment of a jeola varies from one rupee at the upper end 
to five and six rupees at the lower end of the valley, and the area from 
three to seven acres. 

157. In Spiti the jeolas or household allotments, owing to the cus- 
Nuniber and average tom of primogeniture, are all undivided. The 
eizo and assessment of following statement will show their number, 
the holdings in Spiti. av erage size, and assessment, and some other 
details for each kothi:— 
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769 
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As I have said before, I think the area under the mark by about a 
third; if so, the true average size of the holdings will be five acres instead 
of three acres three roods ; the grain has been turned into cash at the rate 
of two khal per rupee, which is a fair average price; but the assessment of 
Chuzi kothi is not so comparatively heavy as would appear; for, in a 
country where cash is scarce, some trouble and risk is saved by paying 
in kind and at your own door. The Spiti landholders are all pure 
Tibetans; there are no caste distinctions among them and no 
class distinctions either, if the few families holding rent-free be 
excepted. 
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158. Barley is the principal crop in both waziris; a very fin© 
Crops and system of description of wheat, with six tiers of grain on 

husbandry in L4houl each ear, is also grown in Pattan in L&houl, and 
end Spiti. from Kibbar downwards in Spiti. Major Hay puts 

the return on seed sown in Spiti at 14 to 1 for barley, and from 10 to 
12 to 1 for wheat. My enquiries lead me to think that this estimate 
is about right as an average. As three khal or l&kh (land measure) 
are found to be about equal to an acre, it may be estimated that an acre 
produces in Spiti 42 khal, or 12£ maunds of barley, and 36 khal, or 
lOf maunds of wheat; this is taking the khal, at 12 s<ir only, which is 
rather less than its real capacity. In the upper villages the crops 
are occasionally blighted by early frosts, but on the whole the harvest 
must be unusually certain and invariable in amount. In Lfthoul the 
out-turn per acre must be, I think, rather less on the average, as the 
cloudy drizzly weather which sometimes prevails, particularly in 
Itangloi, must do harm. The other crops besides wheat and barley are 
peas, which are much grown in Spiti, but not in Lahoul, and buck¬ 
wheat which is common in Lahoul, but very rare in Spiti. I have 
heard that mustard is grown in small quantities for oil, but have 
never noticed it in the fields. A little “ china " is also sown in the 
lowest part of Spiti.* In the lower part of Pattan, in Lahoul, a double 
harvest of barley and buck-wheat is got off the land in the course of 
the spring, summer, and autumn. In the rest of Lahoul and in Spiti the 
single crop is sown in May and reaped in September; the system of 
cultivation is very simple; the field is first well soaked with water 
turned on from the canal; when the water has disappeared, the seed 
is scattered broadcast over the surface of the ground, and then ploughed 
in, Except perhaps a littlo weeding, nothing more remains to be done 
but to occasionally lot on the water again. Ploughing is done with 
churu or hybrid yaks, which arc stronger and hardier then pure-bred 
oxen; the pure yak is not sufficiently docile. 

Major Hay puts the annual export of grain from Spiti at 1,500 
khal, of which 1,000 went in barter to Tibet,f 250 to Basfihir, and 250 
to Rupsliu, in Ladakh. The Nono, when pressed by Mr. Egerton, 
estimated it at 2,000 khal. After comparing the best estimate I can make 
of the total produce with the amount which must be consumed by the 
population according to the last census, it is clear that there cannot 
be much more than 2,000 khal available for export from Spiti. Mora 
grain is consumed by the Lahoulis than is produced in Lahoul. 
Wheat and rice are largely imported from Kulu, but to be used for the 
greater part in barter with the Ladakh is. 

159. In Lahoul sheep and goats arc kept as beasts of burden to be 
Live stock in Lahoul used in the carrying trade between India and Tibet, 

and Spiti. in which nearly all the landholders are con- 

*Au excellent account of the flora) and vegetable productions of Lithoul by Dr, 
Aitchison, p.b.c.s.e.,f.l,s., was published in volume X of the Linuean Society’s Journal. 

t It is not sold but bartered or exchanged at fixed customary rates for wool and 
salt. In these countries all trade was formerly conducted in this way : the equivalent 
value of each article of trade in other articles was fixed, and remained unchanged for 
generations. 
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cerned.* Most of the flocks spend the winter,-with tlieiv owners, in Kulu; 
the number of head is estimated at 16,000. The Spiti. landholders are 
not engaged in the carrying trade, and only own lrom five to ten sheep 
or goats per house, as they have .to keep and feed them in-doors during 
the great part of the winter. The soft down known as pashm or 
shawl-wool forms under the hair of goats and other animals in Spiti, as 
it does on the plateaus of Tibet, hut not so thickly, because the beasts 
are kept under cover. In Tibet the snow is never so deep that the 
sheep and goats cannot live out and get at the grass below by scraping 
the snow aside. Most of the Spiti landholders own one or two ponies; 
they sell some in Bas&hir and a low in Kulu, but the great traffic is 
with the neighbouring Tibetan province ofChamarthi. The Spiti pony 
is a handsomely shaped animal, but very small; he is very sure-footed, 
and will carry you a long distance over bad roads in a short time at the 
pace he is taught, which is a hind of ambk> or running walk. In India, 
or on the southern side of the Himalayas, he is apt to get sluggish. 
A number of the ponies seen in Spiti are from (Jliavnarthi, where the 
breed is of a larger size. The Spiti-men exchange one broken in four- 
year old pony "for two Chamarthi colts ; when the two are full grown, 
they sell one for cash and goods, and again exchange the other for 
two more colts; this is the great way in which they raise money 
to pay the revenue and buy tobacco, tea, <ke. The price of a good 
pony in Spiti ranges from fifty to a hundred rupees. In the lower 
part of the valley they are out at grass most of the winter, while in the 
upper part they have to be stall-fed. Nearly all arc gehlcd. In Luhoul 
it is only the Thakurs, or the more successful, traders, who keep ponies ; 
the "renter number of the landholders own none. Those who have 
them hire them out at very high rates to the merchants, who trade 
between Kulu and Ldh and "Yarkand. For plough-cattle and nrilch- 
kine the hybrid between the common cow of the Himalayas and the 
Tibetan yak is perforred both in Lalioul and Spiti; in the latter waztri, 
with the exception of an imported bull or two, ail the cattle are either 
pure or half-bred yaks. The pure-bred y.ik (Bos Gru aniens) is used 
to carry loads, and occasionally for riding on journeys, but his pace is 
very slow, and if heavily laden or taken long marches, lie is apt to get 
foot-sore. A few hybrid yaks are sold or bartered every year in Tibet. 
Ropes are made of yaks hair. Large herds are not kept owing to the 
difficulty of feeding them when the snow lies deep. A good many 
asses of small but very strong breed are kept in Spiti, and a few in 
LAhoul, as beasts of burden. 


160. 

Population of Lalioul. 


By the last census, which was token in 1803 under my 
superintendence, the povukitt .u ot Luhoul was 
5,790, instead of 2,535, the number returned at the 


* At the present clay the T.uhoulis trade almost entirely with the people of UrtpshU, 
iu Ladakh. and Itudukli, in Tibet. Borax, paslmm, and wool, are the principal imports ; 
they say they find the trade with I,eh and countries lyyond unprofitable. In the summer 
Urge flocks of sheep from IKipehu of the hi ; breed called Hunia are driven to Dircba, 
in Liihoul, and there shorn ; the I.ahoulls meet the shepherds there and exchange grain 
jcc., for wool at certain customary rates of barter, 
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previous census of 1855. This huge increase is due to a more careful 
enumeration, but at the same time there is no doubt that the popultion 
has increased considerably by natural growth, and in a small degree 
by immigration from Zanskar and other countries to the north-west. 
Of the total, nineteen are Christians living in the Moravian Mission 
house at Kelang; the rest, excepting a few Brahmans, who are neither 
the one thing nor the other, are of the religion of the country, which is 
Budhism, tainted with traces of the primitive demon or local deity 
worship common to Kulu and other Ifinuu countries in the interior 
of the Himalayas. The distribution into castes is as follows:— 
Thakurs 21C>, Brahmans 502, Kandts 4,5(50, l)agis SCO, Lobars 277, 
Bara ids 10, Suuyars 3, Honsm 17- 

The Thakurs are the jagirdars and their offshoots; they are begin- 
ing to assert a Rajput origin, but, in point ol fact, are move or less pure 
Botis or Mongolians by blood. The Brahmans are only found in Pattan 
ami are descendants of emigrants from Chamba, Lahoul, and other 
countries to tlie south. The so-called Ltihoul Kauets are a mixed race, 
but the Mongolian element predominatosover the Indian. Many of those 
who live in Pattan are, no doubt, descendants of Kanet settlers from Kulu 
and BangfUial; the rest, and the inhabitants of Odra and Rangloi, are 
pure Botias or nearly so; the remaining tribes are also of mixed race ; 
they constitute the lower classes who do not hold regular allotments of 
land, and subsist in part by serving for wages or by handicrafts. The 
Dagis have probably the. least admixture of Botia blood of any race 
in Lftboul; they came from Kulu in the. time ot the Rlijahs, and now act 
as musicians in the temples and in some of the monasteries. Only a few 
of the Lobars now act ns blacksmiths; the Baniriis are basket,-makers ; 
the Hensis are professional musicians, whose daughters act as dancing 
girls. Every year a number of the Kandtl ol Pattan spend the winter in 
washing for gold at Cheling, in La.da.kh, or on the Znnskiir river ; they 
pay a tax of one or two rupees pen - head to the LacMkh Government, and 
earn on an average four tolas or a little more 1 j to 2 oz. )of pure gold 
in the season ; they form themeslvss into companies of fifteen or twenty 
men, and appoint captains of each gang. All classes speak Tibetan, but 
that spoken in Pattan contains a great admixture of Hindi; each valley 
also has a distinct dialect, of its own. Generally speaking, in Lotia 
or Tibetan Countries, there are no distinctions of caste; there is a class 
distinction between the agriculturists, who form the great mass of the 
population, and the artizans, musicians, and others who live by wages; 
but though this prevents intermarriage, it does not separate the classes 
in the way that the rules of caste separate different tribes of Hindus 

Spiti still resembles other Tibetan countries in this respect, but the 
people of Lahoul have now-a-davs so much traffic with Hindus that, 
they cannot afford to be out of the pale, and are rapidly adopting all 
Hindu ideas and prejudices. The process has been going on in some 
degree ever since the Rajahs of Kulu annexed the country, but it has 
been greatly accelerated of late years by the notice taken by our 
Government of the Lfvhoubs and their headmen, and by their contact with 
Hindus more orthodox and exclusive than those of Kulu and Chamba. 
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The force of attraction which Hindu exclusiveness brings to bear 
upon outlying tribes is enormous, and seems to be in no way weakened 
by the fact that the government is in tho hands of Christians. That fact 
of political subjection leaves the Hindus no other vent for their pride of 
race but this exclusiveness, and therefore heightens its value. Moreover, 
the consolidation of many Hindu races into one great empire increases 
the power which Hinduism has always had of drawing outsiders into 
its circle, for in social matters the empire is Hindu, and as Hindus tho 
L&houlis aro free cilizeus, while as Budhists and Botins they would 
be left out in tho cold. The L&koulfs now look upon tho name of Boti 
as a term of reproach. One of the headmen, when in my camp on the 
borders of Ladakh, met his own brother-in-law, a Boti of L&dakh, and 
refused to eat with him, for fear that my Hindu servants might tell tales 


against him in Kulu and Kangra. There arc only seven regular lianas 
in Liihoul, that is, lamas who live always in tho monasteries and have 
no other occupation; hut there are 110 of the landholders who own 
land and cultivate, and have very little of the monk about them, but 
have taken a vow and are [attached us lamas to some monastery or 
other, These are found chiefly in the Gara country, where also there 
are seventy-one nuns known by the names of “ chomo.” These monks 
and nuns can all read and write the Tibetan character; one nun can 
calculate an eclipse : the same building serves for both monastery and 
nunnery, but is only fully occupied in the winter. 

1G1. By the last census taken under my superintendence tho 
■n , . 0 ... population of Spiti was 3,024 ; the women out- 

Population of Spiti. numbered the men by two only. At the census 

of 1855 tho number returned was 2,087 ; thd increase must bo mainly 
due to better enumeration, for the population increases very slowly 
owing to the family arrangements which I have described, and tho 
number of immigrants from Tibet has been inconsiderable. 


I have alreadysaidt.bat in Spiti, as in Tibet generally, there are 
no castes, if restrictions in eating and drinking together bo tho test,* 
hut the landholding class ( who in the census returns arc called Kandts ) 
do not intermarry with the Lohdrs, nor the Lohdrs with the 
Bedas. The so-called Kandts are pure Botias, and constitute tho 
whole population with the exception of 100 Lohdrs (blacksmiths ) and 
40 Bedas. Tho Lohdrs, whose Tibetan name is Zon, are skilful smiths; 
they make pipes, tinder boxes, hits, locks and keys, knives, choppers, 
hoes, plough-shares, and chains. Some of their work is of quaint and 
intricate pattern; the articles arc generally made to order, the smith 
receiving food and wages, and being supplied with the iron ; these people 
are also employed to beat drums at marriages and at festivals in the 
monasteries. Tho Beda3 answer to the Hensfs of Ldhoul; the men play 
the pipes and kettle drums, while the women dance, sing, and play 
the tambourine; they aro tho only class which owns no land. “The 

* I think this is true, though practically all other classes would avoid eating food 
cooked by the Bedas who arc with reason treated as a very low and disreputable 6et of 
people. So, again, they would not admit them to the equality conferred by a common use 
of the same pipe, or by dipping the hand in the same dish. 
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Beda no land, the Dog no load," ia a proverbial saying. Of tho Kandt 
men 382 are ldmas or monks attached to tho fivo monasteries. . Of tho 
women only about ten are nuns, and they do not spend the winter in 
the monasteries like the nuns ofL&houl, but live at home with their 
fathers or brothers. Many other women in Spiti live at home unmarried 
all their lives ; others who cannot get married in a legitimate way walk 
off to Tibet with pedlars or traders, or go to live with some “dotul or 
laboring man who takes their fancy. Some of the richer landholders have 
men-servants living in their houses who are known as lapas ; they eat 
from their master’s table, are servants of all work, and do not marry, 
though they often keep company with some unmarried woman of 
tho house or neighbourhood. One or two men-servants are kept in each 
monastery to light fires, &e., and are called Taw£s or Togochis. 

The monks of Pin are of tho Dukhpa, and not of tho Gelukpa or 
celibato class, to which those of the other four monasteries belong; they 
marry in imitation of their patron saint Guru Kimbochi, though in 
their books marriago is not approved of; this saint founded several 
orders, of which that to which the monks of Pin belong is tho most 
anciont, and is called Ngyfingma. The wivos and families of the monks 
live notin the monasteries, but in small houses in the villages. Every 
son of a lama or monk becomes a bozan, which is the namo given 
to a low ordor of strolling monks or friars. There are nineteen fami¬ 
lies of these bozans in Pin kotlii. Sometimes tho younger son of a land¬ 
holder becomes a bozan in preference to going into the monastery. 
These bozans are a very curious set of people; they get a living by wan¬ 
dering in small parties through all the neighbouring countries, stopping 
at every village, and acting plays, chanting legends, and dancing like 
whirling dervishes ; many also trade in a small way by bartering grain 
for salt with the Tibetans, and then exchanging the salt with tho Kanawar 
people for iron, buck-wheat, or honey ; they also often undertake to 
carry loads for travellers across the passes, as substitutes for the land¬ 
holders. They dress much like other monks; but, instead of shaving 
their heads, woar their hair in long straight twists, which gives them 
a very wild appearance.* According to the story told me m Spiti the 
bozan order was founded by one Tank-tong Giulpo (lit. king of the 
desert) under the following circumstances :—A certain king of Lhasa 
perverted the people of Tibet from Buddhism to a new religion of his 
own. He succeeded so well that in the course of fifty years tho old 
faith was quite forgotton, and the “ Om mani pfidme hun,” or sacred 
ejaculation, quite disused. To win back tho people, Tehan-re-zig, the 
divinity worshipped at Triloknatli, caused an incarnation of himself to 
be born in a king’s house in the person of Tank-tong Gialpo ; the child 
grew up a saint and a reformer; he saw that it was impossible to 
reclaim the peoplo by books, and ho therefore adopted the dress since 
worn by the bozans, and spent his life in wandering from village to vil¬ 
lage, offering to amuso the people by acting miracle-plays on condition of 

* X have heard by-the-bye that in 1868-69, When one of the three grand lamas of 
Tibet made a visitation tour though LAhoul and Spiti, the borans were admonished to 
cut off their hair, at the unclerie&l appearanco of which the grand lama professed 
himself greatly scandalized. 
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their repeating after him the chorus “ Om mfini pfidmc hun” whenever it 
occurred in the chants or recitation. In this way the people became 
again accustomed to repeat the sacred sentence, “ their mouths became 
purified,” and the religion of Budha revived* There is something 
rather impressive about the performances of these bozatis. A long screen 
is first put up formed of pictures illustrative of the legends, and quaintly 
painted in brilliant colours on doth edged with silk. An image of 
the patron saint or founder of the order is enthroned in front of the 
screen ; the leaders of the company then appear in front of it, wearing 
a head dress formed of a mass of streamers of bright-coloured silk. 
Conch shells are blown to collect the crowed, and barley thrown into 
the air as an offering to the saint: the proceedings then commence by 
an introductory chant by the leaders to the accompaniment of a kind 
of guitar ; every now and then the whole crowd of men and women 
join in with the chorus of “ Om muni pad me hun,” which they give 
with much fervour, keeping good time, mid blending their voices harmo¬ 
niously. After a time the rest: of the company come 'forward dressed 
up and masqued, and peform a play with interludes of dances to the 
music of cymbals |'the dancing ends in the wildest gyrations the 
little stage hemmed in by the quaintly-dressed crowd," and with the 
huge barren mountains towering behind for back ground, makes a 
picture not easily forgotten. 

162. In Spiti the ordinary dress of the men consists of a skull- 
Dress and appearance ca P> a king loose frock or coat of thick woollen 
of the people of Lsihoul cloth, girt: in at the waisthyalong and broad sash, 
and Spiti. and a pair of boots, with leathern soles and cloth 

tops reaching to and gathered below the knee. Some who can afford 
it wear also a silk or cotton under coat; the coot is generally the natural 
colour of the wool; the other articles are red, or red and black. Every 
man wears a loose necklace of rough lumps of turquoise, amber, and 
other stones mixed with coral beads. A bright iron pipe and a knife in 
sheath are stuck in his belt, from which hang also by steel chains his 
“ cliakmak ” or flint and stool and tinder-box, a metal spoon, and a 
bunch of the most fantastically-shaped keys. In the fold of his coat 
next the skin he carries a wooden or metal drinking cup, a tobacco pouch, 
some parched barloy-maal, and other odd and ends. Many wear their 
hair plaited into a tail like China-men. If of a serious tone ( a profess¬ 
ing Budkist toadopt a phrase used among somoChristians), he will never 

* There may bo errors in this story, and it may bo. a wrong account of the foundation 
of the order. I give it asifc was told me in Spiti, to slmw the kind of ideas the people 
have in their heads at the present day. Any one who wants serious information as to 
Tibetan Hudhism can refer to General Cunningham’s Ladakh. 

■j* I took the trouble on one occasion to find out the story of the legend which 
was being recited and enacted, the gist of it was as follows :—A certain anchorite who 
had lived alone for twelve years in an inaccessible forest, one day washed his robe iD 
a pool in the hollow of a rock. A due drank the water in the pool, conceived therefrom 
and gave birth at. the door of the anchorite’s cell to a creature in the’form of a girl. 
Under the anchorite’s care she grew up into a beautiful woman, was called sun-face, 
and married a king. The other queens conspired again st her and accused her of being 
a witch and eating human flesh; they murder her own child, and make the k ing believe • 
she killed it to feast on its body. Sun-faco is driven out and leads a wandering life in 
the forests till the king discovers the plot, puts the conspirators to death, and recalls her. 
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go out without a prayer-wheel in one hand, and a religions book or 
■lung-on hie back, and repeats the '* Otn mani ” at eve if pause in the 
conversation. The monks, when not engaged in religious function*, go 
bare-headed, and wear a rosary of beads * instead of a necklace: the 
cut of their coat and boots is the same, but the cloth is dyed either red 
or yellow. Astrologers dress in red from head to foot; the women wear 
a coat, sash, and boots like the men, but the coat is, I think, always of a 
dark colour; they also wear loose red trowsers, the ends of which are 
tucked into the b</ots, and a shawl over their shoulders ; they go bare¬ 
headed, and wear their hair in a number of small plaits which hang 
down the back. On the top of their heads the married women wear a 
"pir&k” or silver ornament, from which depend strings of beads on both 
aides of their faces, aud long tails of leather studded with coarse tur¬ 
quoises. The girls wear only a single turquoise threaded on the hair 
near the parting: this, like the snood in Scotland, is a sign of their being 
unmarried. 

In winter both sexes wear great-coats made of sheep skin with 
the wool on. In Ldhoul the dress of the men is much the same as 
that worn in Kulu, the only difference being that the coat is longer 
and of thicker mid darker doth, and that trowsers are always worn ; 
the women, on the other hand, dress like those of Spiti, except that 
straw sandals replace the long boots. It is not easy at first to.dis¬ 
tinguish a Liihouli nun, if young, from a lad, as they shave their heads 
and dress like men. 

At first sight of the people of Spiti and L/ihoul you perceive that 
you have left India, ana are among a Tartar or Siongal race. The 
figures, both of men and women, are snort and stout; their complexions 
are a ruddy brown instead of a black brown or dusky yellow: their 
feces are broad and flat, with high cheek bones and oblique eyes; they 
have broad mouths and flat noses with wide nostrils. Kxcept in 
extreme youth, the skin of the face is always marked with lines and win¬ 
kles. In fact, none of them can Le said to be handsome, and the old women 
are quite hideous; the only redeeming point is the look of houesty 
and smiling good humour to lie recognized iu almost every countenance. 
In those pints of Liihoul iu which there is most admixture of Hindi 
blood, the blending of the two types is very clearly distinguishable. 

1G3. The Spiti men buy old cattle from the L&houlis, and 
Diet houees md slaughter them in the autumn to furnish the 

furniture. larder for the six months of winter. In Lkhoul 

cattle are not slaughtered nov-a-days (except perhaps in some villages at 
the head of the Bhaga valley, and there it is done with the greatest 
secrecy); but five or six sheep are killed in each house at the beginning 
of the winter: the flesh dries, and will then keep good for any numbor 
of years: the older the meat, the greater the delicacy to the taste of ^ 
lAhouli. The principal food of the L&houli is buck-wheat, boiled 


Tbe*e toads are sometime* b>'“ human skull-bone on tie memento. mori 
principle. 
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whole anil eaten as gruel, or roasted and made into flour, which 
is then baked into cakes or mixed with “ chang ” beer, and formed into 
dumplings. Parched barley-flour made into porridge is the every-day 
food in Spiti. It is also eaten boiled with butter and green herbs 
into a kind of soup; wheaten-flour is generally eaten in this way 
in Lahoul, Butter and butter-milk are regular articles of diet in both 
countries. “ Chang,” a kind of beer brewed from rice and barley, is 
drunk generally, and tea and a kind of whisky by those who can 
afford it. 

The houses in Lahoul and Spiti are very different in appearance 
from those of Kulu or Kangra; they are two and sometimes three 
storeys high with flat roofs; the lower storey is occupied by the cattle, 
horses, and sheep and goats; the upper one contains the rooms lived 
in by the family. In Spiti these rooms are commonly three in number, 
and surround on three sides an open court; one of them is the family 
chapel, which is ordinarily very well furnished with images, large 
prayer cylinders, religious pictures, books, and sacramental vessels ; 
the others are good-sized rooms lighted by small windows hung with 
wooden shutters, the largest is about 20 feet square, and has a roof 
supported by a double row of upright posts. At the corners of the 
house are flag-staffs consisting of poles, from which hang black yak’s 
tails. The walls are white-washed inside and out, and neatly topped 
with a coping of fagots. 

In Lahoul the houses are smaller, and less care and taste aro 
expended in building and adorning them. Ordinarily the upper 
storey consists of an inter ior or winter room, an outer or summer room, 
and a verandah room open on the fourth side. In this verandah 
stands the loom ; inside will, be found large corn-chests made of slate* 
set in wooden frames, large stone bowls from Iskardo, iron cauldrons, 
and cooking pots, an iron tripod or pot stand, some wooden dishes, 
and a few earthen pots from Kulu. Many pack-saddles for sheep 
and goats are strewed about, and a few blankets and thick sheep¬ 
skin coats hang on the walls. Small holes in tire wall serve the 
purpose both of windows and chimneys: bed-steads are unknown. 
Grass is stacked on the roof, and wood for fuel inside. This is a 
fair description of a house in the upper valleys of Lahoul; in the lower 
villages the rooms are larger and better ventilated. 

In Gara many of the houses are built together in one block 
with connecting passages, by which communication is kept up in the 
winter without going out, which, when the snow is very deep, may 
be scarcely possible. Making thread is the chief occupation in winter: 
on fine days the loom is brought out, and some weaving done. Both 
men and women work the loom in Lahoul. 

The furniture in a Spiti house has a general resemblance to that 

in a Lahoul or.e, but tubs and pails, the wood work of which comes 

from Basiihir, are much used, and the churn for beating up the tea 

with salt and butter is never missing. 

_ __ _ ° _ * 

* Very fine slate in large slabs is to bo had in IAiioulj tko (parry is in it Ghlisa, 
on the mid Himalayan range, ii I remember right, 
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Horse-racing and shooting with the long bow are amuse¬ 
ments common to both Llihoul and Spiti, and 
are practised at meetings held at particular 
seasons. Prizes arc given at the races, and the rider of the last horse 
is subjected to a good deal of ridicule and practical joking. The target 
at an archery meeting consists generally of a pillar of snow with a 
for a bull's eye. The archers excite themselves by treating the 
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Amusements. 


■at 


pillar as an effigy of some traditional tyrant, and cry out “ let the 
liana of Ghusa have it in tho goitre,” or “give the Kardang naplang one 
in the eye.” Stakes of cash or grain arc shot for.* 

Both Spiti men and Lahoulis have almost always got dice about 
them, with which they amuse themselves by gambling at odd moments. 

Evening parties arc common enough, at which much “ chang” or 
beer is drunk, and men and women dance a kind of quadrille or country 
dance together in a very brisk and lively fashion to the music of 
flageolets and tambourines played by the Bedas. T attended one or 
two of these parties to look on at the dancing, which is an amusing 
sight. 


Customs nnd ceremo¬ 
nies connected with 
births, marriages, funer¬ 
als, &c. 


165. The best general account of *the social enstoms of the 
Botias will be found in General Cunningham’s 
Ladakh ; hut in the country I am writing about, 
and especially in Ldhoul, the practice of the 
present day will be found to differ in some 
details. The religious ceremony consists in almost all cases in tho 
simple reading of prayers or passages from the holy hooks by a lama, 
while the whole company of men arid women sit round with clasped 
hands and down-cast eyes, and repeat the verses after the lama. Tho 
social celebration of all these events consists mainly of feasts in which 
much “chang” is drunk. In Lalioul the decisive point in the negotia¬ 
tion for a betrothal is the acceptance or refusal of a pot of “ chang ” 
sent to the father of the bride: if he drinks, the affair is settled 
without more words. In Lalioul, poliandry, or the taking to wife 
of one woman by several brothers, is a recognized institution, and is 
very general; the object is to prevent the division of estates. I remem¬ 
ber a caso which came before me in which one of two brothers living 
in poliandry much wished to separately marry a girl by whom he 
liad had an illegitimate child, but the wife of the family objected 
strongly, claiming both brothers as husbands, and refusing to admit 
another woman into the household, and she eventually prevailed. 

In Spiti poliandry is not recognized, as only the elder brother marries 
and the younger ones become monks ; hut there is not the least aversion 
to the idea of two brothers cohabiting with the same woman, and 
l believe it often happens in an unrecognized way, particularly among 
the landless classes, who send no sons into the monasteries. I heard 

* Formerly the bow was the weapon both of war and the chase in these 
countries. I remember meeting a man from Great Tibet in Spiti who carried a very 
well made and powerful sling as weapon of defence. 
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in Spiti that, when the bridegroom’s party goes to bring the bride 
from tier farther’s house, they are met by a party of the bride’s friends 
and relations who stop the path; hereupon a sham fight of a very 
rough description ensues, in which the bridegroom and his friends, 
before they are allowed to pass, are well drubbed with good thick 
switches. In Spiti if a man wishes to divorce his wife without her 
consent, ho must give her all she brought with her, and a field or 
two besides by way of maintenance; on the other hand, if a wife 
insists on leaving her husband, she cannot be prevented from so doing; 
but if no fault on the husband’s side is proved, he can retain her 
jewels; he can do so also if she elopes with another man, and in 
addition can recover something from the co-respondent by way of fine 
and damages. There is a recognized ceremony of divorce which 
is sometimes used when both parties consent. Husband and wife 
hold the ends of a thread, repeating meanwhile "one father and 
mother gave, another father and mother took away: as it was not our 
fate to agree, we separate with mutual good will;” the thread is then 
severed by applying a light'to the middle. 

After a divorce a woman is at liberty to marry whom she pleases ; 
if her parents arc wealthy, they celebrate the second marriage much 
like the first, but with less expense; if they are poor, a very slight 
ceremony is used. 

Corpses are ordinarily burnt, and the ashes thrown into a river, 
or made into a figure of the deceased and deposited in a " chorten ” 
or pyramidical cenotaph in the case, of great men. Burning is, I 
think, the only practice in Lahoul, but in Spiti the dead are, I hear, 
sometimes exposed on the hills to be oaten by wild beasts, or cut into 
small pieces and thrown to dogs and birds according to the custom 
of Great Tibet, where these beneficent methods of disposing of the 
body are philosophically preferred as most likely to be pleasing to 
the Heavenly Powers. In the public rooms of some of the Spiti 
monasteries you are shown masonry pillars which contain the bodies 
of deceased abbots buried there in full canonicals in a sitting posture. 

16G. The religion of Spiti is the Tibetan system of Budhism, 
of which an excellent account is given in General 
iindlspHi 11 ' ° f LAhoul Cunningham’s Ladakh. The religion of Ltihoul is 
‘ ! M the same, but mixed up with some ideas and 

observances borrowed from Hinduism, and with a substratnm of the 
worship of local spirits and demons, which I have described as existing 
in Kulu, and which appears to be the primeval religion of the country 
of the high Himalayas inhabited by Hindfi races. 

The following description of the religion of Lahoul was written 
down at my request by the itevd. Mr. Hoyde, when we were travelling 
together for a few days in November 1808. His long residence among 
the people, by whom he is invariably respected, and groat knowledge 
of their language and customs, ensure its accuracy :•— 

" The religion of Lahoul has -been for a long time, and is still, 
essentially Budhism. It is, however, difficult to ascertain at what 
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time this religion was introduced, as there do not exist any historical 
documents in Lahoul itself, and little reliance can be placed upon the 
vague traditions preserved by even the best informed men, such as 
Tlfakur Tara Chand and others. From their accounts, however, it may 
be gathered that long ago the Kings of Ladakh, or rather a branch of 
the family (which at that time reigned over Guge and some other 
provinces ot Ladakh), exercised a great influence in the matter, and 
were zealously engaged in propagating and establishing the Budhist 
religion, especially in Lahoul. When under their rule crimes or 
smaller offences had been committed by Lahoulis, the offenders were 
punished by making them build religious monuments. Thus, for 
instance, all the “ mams” and many of the “ chhodtens ” which are so 
common by the road-sides in Lahoul were originally built in accordance 
with a sentence by convicted offenders in expiatioD of their misdeeds. * 

“ According to Csoma-cle-Koros and others, Budliism was established 
in Tibet in the seventh ceutury of our ora,f and from thence and 
Ladakh it was no doubt introduced into Spiti and Lahoul, but pro¬ 
bably to a small extent only up to the time of the King of Guge before 
mentioned. 1 am unable to fix the date when the Guge chiefs ruled 
over Karja (the Tibetan name for Lahoul), the native accounts being too 
uncertain. 

“ Without doubt there existed a very low kind of religion in Lahoul 
before Budhism got hold of the people, and the latter has not been 
able to suppress it entirely. That, early religion of Lfihoul is still 
known under the name of “ Lung pe chhoi, ” that is, the religion of 
the valley. When it was flourishing, many bloody, and oven human, 
sacrifices seem to have been regularly offered up to certain “ lhii,” that 
is, gods or evil spirits, residing in or near old pencil-cedar trees, rocks, 
caves, &c. This cruel custom disappeared gradually after the doctrine 
of the Budhists had influenced for a time the minds of the people. 

“ There is a story which I shall relate, as it seems to show that this 
was the case Near the village of Kailang a large dry pencil-cedar 
was standing till last year, when we felled it for fire-wood: the story 
ones that before this tree, in ancient times, a child of eight years old 
was annually sacrificed to make the spirit who resided in it well- 
disposed towards the inhabitants of Kailang. The children seem to 
have been supplied in turn by the different families of the village. It 

* A “ mini ” is a long low anti broad wall or dyke of dry stoye masonry covered 
witli slabs or round smooth pebbles, on which the prayer “ Ora mani padme him ” is 
carved. Some in Spiti are near half a mile in length. A “ chhodlen ” is a tall pyramidical 
monument, dedicated to Budha, or containing the ashes of some Budhist saint or holy 

mall The earved stones on the “ mams ” arc made by the monies in the winter. I believe they 
Bell many to persons who wish to place one or more upon a “ mam ” in fulfilment of a vow, 
or in support of a prayer. I think Mr. Ileyde means that the offender built the walls, 
not that they put the earved stones on them, I may mention here that prayer-wheels 
turned by water are commonly to be seen outside villages in Lahoul and Spiti. 

t Great Tibet ought to be read for Tibet, for in Ladakh or western Tibet 
Budhism appears to have been established many centuries before. I observed that 
General Cunningham puts its first introduction into Ladakh at B, C. 240, and its 
first firm establishment there at some time during the first century before Christ. 
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happened one year to he a widow who had to give up an only child 
of the required age of eight years. The day before her only one was 
to be taken from her, she was crying loudly when a' travelling lama 
from Tibet met her, and asked the cause of her distress; having heard her 
story the lama said—“ well, I will go instead of your child,” he did so but 
did notallow himself to be killed: “ the spirit must kill me himself if he 
wants human flesh,” said he, so saying he sat himself down before the tree 
and waited for a long time, but as tne demon made no attack on him, 
he became angry, took down from the tree the signs and effigies, and 
threw them into the Bhaga river, telling the people not to sacrifice 
any more human beings, which advice was followed from that time 
forward. The demon fled and settled on the top of' the Koko Pass, 
where it still dwells under the name of the Kaflang 111 a, or god of 
Kailang, getting now only the annual sacrifice of a sheep supplied 
by the shepherds. In the time when the “lung pachlioi” was the 
only religion that existed in the valley, theve were doubtless more places 
in Lahoul where human beings were immolated to supposed gods and 
evil spirits. At present, near not a few villages sheep and goats are 
yearly killed and offered up (contrary to the precepts of Budhism) 
to evil-disposed “ llnis," and it may bo that animals have now taken 
the place of men. 

“ Long after the introduction of the Budhist religion into Lahoul, 
Hindus immigrated from Kangra, Kulu, Chamba, &c., hut not in large 
numbers. One, two or more of them at a time settled as strangers 
among the tolerant Budhists, chiefly in the Chandra Bhaga Valley. 
They seem to have been Hindus of both high and low castes ; some of 
them came five, six or more generations ago, others later. Not a few of 
them, I was told, had been had characters, who, having committed murder 
or theft, or run away with other people’s wives, &c., fled into the then 
obscure Lahoul in order to escape punishment. 

“The regular and frequent commercial intercourse which the Lahoulfs 
have always maintained with the neighbouring Hindu provinces 
and the influence of these immigrated Hindus, have always had some 
Hinduising effect on the religion of Lahoul, hut this became still more 
the case when the province was governed for a time by the Hindu 
RAjahs of Kulu. It was probably then that the Lahoulfs, commenced to 
profess to keep caste, denied that they were in the habit of eating beef, 
&o ,; their mode of dressing also underwent some change ; the round cap 
worn by the natives of Kulu is said to have come into general use in 
Ldhoul at this time. 

“ Regarding religion the Lahoulfs may ho divided into four classes— 
1, pure Budhists; 2, pure Hindus; 3, a class who profess both Budhisra 
and Hinduism ; 4, Loliars and Shipfs or Dagfs. 

“ The Lohars consider themselves of a higher caste than the Shipfs, 
hut both are said by the other Liihoulfs to have no religion at all; still 
they have certain rites which are performed in cases of sickness, burials, 
&c. For instance, I was present one day by the sick bed ofa Lohdr, and 
saw a Shipf profess to charm away the disease by biting off the ears and 
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tearing to pieces with his teeth a black kid which had been previously 
shot with a gun. The Sldpis eat beef openly, while the Lohars say they 
do not at all. 

“ Those who profess both Budhism and Hinduism live in the villages, 
on both banks of the Chandra Bh/iga from Guru Gantal down¬ 
wards. They maintain two'or three small Gonpas ( monasteries), and 
abjure beef, even that of the yak. In cases of severe illness, &c., they 
call in lamas and Brahmans, who perform their respective rites at one 
and the same time; their leaning is stronger towards Budhism than 
Brahmanism. 

“ The pure Hindus are oidy found in a few villages on both banks 
of the Chandra Bhaga; nearly all of them are recognized in Lahoul, Kulu, 
&c., as a set of low Brahmans. Occasionally they will drink a cup of tea 
with the Budhists and their half brethren, but, as a rule, they refrain 
from eating with them. 

“ The pure Budhists may he said to live in the villages on the 
Chandra from old Koksar to Gondla, and on the Bhiiga from Guru 
Gantal up to Bar eh a and Rerig. They have about eight small Gonpas 
in which the chief image is that of Oliom-dan-das (= Shakya Thabba= 
Sangyas = Budha), before which a Jama daily burns incense, and places 
offerings of dried and fresh flowers, grain, and water, and burns a lamp 
throughout the year. 

“ In several of these monasteries there are to be found a number of 
religious books. Besides Sangyas, special reverence is paid by the Lahoul, 
Spiti, Ladakh, and Tibet Budhists in general to Avalokitoswara, called 
Chan-ro-zig or Priigopa in Tibetan (worshipped at Triloknath), and 
Pildma Pani, commonly called Lobpon in Tibetan, who is revered at the 
lake of Rawalsar, in Mandi. Both males and females of the Budhists 
make frequent pilgrimages to Triloknath and Rawalsar. In honor 
of these and other Budhist saints they celebrate a number of annual 
festivals, at which a great deal of “ ehang” (an intoxicating drink made 
from barley ) is consumed by both lamas and laymen. 

“ All Laliouli lamas belong to the Drugpa sect; many of them are 
married, and possess houses and fields, and only live part of the winter 
in the monasteries. Almost every house contains a small family chapel, 
in which Sangyas is the principal image. It is furnished also with a 
few books, and daily offerings of the kind already described are made. 

“ As already said, there are a great many spirits or demons known 
as “lhas,” who are supposed to dwell in trees, rocks, or on the hill tops, 
and before whom the Budhists (contrary to their religion) sacrifice sheep 
and goats.* 

“ In addition, they believe greatly in witches, sorcerers, and the evil 
eye, and have a host of other superstitions in common with all the other 
Lahoulis. 

•t grog taa chhat,” i. e„ do not kill, is one of the first Budhist commandments. 
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“ The Budhists, half-Budhists, Lohitrs, and Slnpis, always eat tip 
sheep or goats which chance to die from fatigue or disease; some of 
them eat also calves, oxen or yaks which die by a fall from rocks or other¬ 
wise, but this is done secretly. When at Kailang a calf happens to 
die in the morning, it remains where it fell the whole day, nobody 
touching it, but the dead body disappears -certainly during the night. 
You see many bones, especially during winter, of such animals lying 
about.near the villages, but dead asses and ponies only are left to the 
eagles and foxes. Slaughtering yaks during winter is still practised at 
Darcha, Rerig and other villages above Kailang, but it is done very 
secretly, and no body will acknowledge the fact. 

“ There is a small temple with the image of a “ lha " near Yanampel- 
Every third year a yak is sacrificed there, the victim being supplied in 
turn by all the kothis of Lahoul. 

“ This custom dates from the time of the Kulu Rajahs, who (as the 
god is said to be the same as that of the Eungri temple near Manali, 
in Kulu ) ordered that one buffaloe was to be offered ( as at Dungri) 
every third year. Since Lahoul lias become British territory, yaks have 
taken the place of buffaloes. The Slupis eat the flesh of the sacrificed yak. 

“As there are in Lahoul at least three religions, which have influenced 
each other in many ways for a long time, the manners and customs 
of the Lahoulis are of a very varied and mixed description, and it is 
difficult to ascertain where many of them originated. With regard to 
sobriety, veracity, fidelity to the marriage tie, and in other ways, the 
morals, both of the Budhists and half-Budliists of Lahoul, are deplorably 
loose, but nevertheless they stick to their different religions with a 
tenacity that gives till now little hope for the spread of Christianity 
among them.” * 

1G7. The Lahoulis observe certain ceremonies of a religious 
Religious ceremonies nature in connection with the cultivation of their 
eonocted with agrieul- fields. A lama, who understands the astrologi- 
ture - cal books, names the auspicious day in which 

ploughing should be commenced (this day falls always between the 
8 th and 22 nd of May). 

After the fields have been ploughed and sown, a procession goes 
round all the fields, preceded by one or two lamas and two drums, 
some of the company carrying at the same time several large religious 
books on their backs ; this done, the .whole company sits down in the 
fields near the villages, and. feasts on cakes and “ chang” supplied 
jointly by all the landholders. All this is done to secure the sprouting 
up of the seeds sown; after that the water-course for irrigating the 
fields is repaired, on which occasion a sheep is offered up to the lha 
which is supposed to have special care of the water-course. 

* The very tolerance of the Buti raco in religious matters will, I think, be one obsta¬ 
cle to their conversion. In the Sunday services of the Mission house I saw an old and 
learned lama, who was living there to assist Mr. Jaeschki in his Tibetan studies, join in 
the hymns and responses with great zeal and fervour, I do not think that either he or 
his friends saw any thing inconsistent in his so doing, though he had not the least 
intention, of becoming a con vert to Chriatiauily, All worship is good, seemed to be his 
motto. 
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Again, as soon as the seeds have sproutod, another ceremony is 
performed; this consists in sticking small branches of the pencil- 
cedar here and there in the field, and burning incense, while some 
members of the family sit down, cat, and drink a little, and murmur some 
prayers. This is to ensure that each grain which has sprung up may 
prosper and produce many ears. When the fields are nearly ripe, a goat 
or sheep is killed in honor of the 11)5,; in several villages horse-races 
are held at the same time. Till this festival of the ripening grain has 
been celebrated, nobody is allowed to cut grass or any green thing 
with a sickle made of iron, as in such ease the field-god would become 
angry and send frost to destroy or injure the harvest. If, therefore, a 
Lahouli wants grass before tire harvest sacrifice, he must cut it with 
sickle made of the horn of an ox or sheep, or tear it off with the hand. 
Infractions of this rule were formerly severely punished; at present 
a fine of one or two rupees suffices, which goes into the pocket of the 
jagirdar or village headmen. The iron sickle is used as soon as the harvest 
has been declared to bo commenced by the performance of the sacrifice. 

The above description by Mr. Hoyde, applies particularly to 
the ceremonies in use among the pure Budhists of Lfihoul, but some¬ 
what similar rural customs prevail also amongst the balf-Budhists and 
among the people of Spiti. 

ICS. The largest and most noted monastery in Lahoul is that 
n . , , of Guru Gantal which stands on a mountain 
in Lahoul and above the point of confluence of the Chandra 

and Bliaga rivers. The number of regular monks 
attached to it is small, and most of them, I believe, boloug by birth 
to Ladfikh or other foreign countries. 

A tribute of the value of Rs. 30, half in cash and half in goods 
is sent every year by the abbot to the abbot of the Togna monastery 
in Ladakh, who forwards it with other tribute on bis own account to 
that of Kangri Donjiin, near the Mansarowar lake in Chinese Tibet, 
whence it goes in the same way to the monastery of Pangtang Dechinling 
in Bhutan ( alias Lo), of which the abbot bears the title of Nawang 
Namgial. This dignitary seems, as head of the mother monastery, to 
be ex-officio the head of the order to which all of them belong, for the 
other abbots were all appointed by an order given in bis name, and 
relieved in the same way at the expiry of their term of office; the 
chain of affiliation by which the different monasteries were connected 
I presume to be traceable to the history of their gradual foundation 
by missionaries sent out from each centre. But the fact of Ladakh 
having come into tlie dominion of a Hindu prince (the Maharajah of 
Kashmir) appears to have weakened the authority of the Na.wang 
Niimgial, for I hear that of late years a mere deputy of the Ladakli 
abbot has acted as head of the Guru Cantal monastery. All the 
landholders of Lahoul, excepting a few Brahman families, pay a fee 
of one rupee, or thereabouts, to this monastery on the death of a 
member of the household. 

In the autumn the “ nierpa ’’ or treasurer, with some of the 
monastery tenants in attendance, goes through the whole country, and 

a 3 
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collects from every hoi ling a customary fee called “ dubri, ” consisting 
of one path of barley. In the spring a great festival takes place, 
known as the Gantal Tchaclia, at which all comers are fed for one day. 
A long train of pilgrims may be seen engaged in making the circle 
on foot of the holy mountain,—a work of uinch religious efficacy, as it 
•ought to be, seeing that it involves a trudgo of about eighteen miles 
and an ascent and descent of several thousand feet. The third grand 
Mraa of Tibet * visited Lithoul while X was there in 1807, inspecting 
the monasteries and giving his benediction to the people at places 
where he halted. He travelled in quaintly shaped bright-coloured 
tents carried on yaks, with a considerable retinue of monks. I saw 
him seated on a throne or platform built up in the open air, dressed 
in a mitre and silken canonicals, extraordinarily like those worn by 
Roman Catholic prelates. The monks formed a lane in front of tho 
throne, up which the LuhouHs advanced in the most reverential manner 
to receive the blessing, and a bit of silk to be worn, I believe, as a 
talisman. After backing out of the presence, they made the circle of the 
throne, praying aloud as they walked. I saw one poor man present 
a pony, so the value of the offerings must have been considerable 
'The principal endowment of the five Spiti monasteries consists 
of the "pun” or assigned grain rents already described : the rent-free 
land they hold is of exceedingly trifling amount. The following table 
shows the number of monks in each monastery, and the amount of 
“ pun ” they draw from each kotln :— 


Itame of monastery 
or “ gupka." 


A mount of “ pun ” collectable from 

each hitli i, | 

Eomarks. 

Name of kotln, 

Khal. 

Teh. ! 
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1 Ckuzi 
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120 

73 

1 
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"q rid 
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Ip 
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"a 11 
•2 -55 

O) C 03 

rO 

0 a g, 

J- 1 C u’g 
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it or ^ -3 
“■Scl 

ua ~ «b 3 

CO r- 

<y *+-* Q} M 

Ji h 3 '5 
fl S O' 

O a! v » 

] a) g 9? § 

J <» S a O- 

t&xl 1 

331 

hqii 

Tabo ... | 

32 

f Sham ... 

< Chtusi 
l 'l’odpS 

53 

131 

10 

198 

6 

19 

10 

14 

Ki -! 

100 

l Clnm 

1 Ihirjik 
( Todpa 

379 

14 

GO 

4 

453 

4 

Tangiut ... j 

00 

f Clnm 
) liarjik 

1 Todpa 
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These monasteries are extensive buildings, standing on high ground, and 
apart from the villages. In the centre of the pile are the public rooms 
consisting of chapels, refectories, and store-rooms; round them are 
clustered the separate cells in which the monks live. Each landholder’s 
family has its particular “ ttisha ” or cell in the monastery to which 
it is hereditarily attached,, and in this all the monks of the family, 
uncles-, nephews, and brothers, may be found living together. Tire 
monks ordinarily mess in these separate quarters, and keep their 
books, clothes, cooking utensils-, and other private property in them. 
Some mess singly,, others two-or three together. A boy monk, if he has 
no uncle to look after him, is made a pupil to some old monk, and 
lives in his cell; there are generally two or three chapels, one for winter 
another for summer, and a third perhaps the private chapel of the 
abbot or head lama. The monks meet in the chapel to perform the 
services, which ordinarily consist of readings from the sacred books ; a 
sentence is read out and then repeated by the whole congregation. 
Narrow carpets aro laid lengthways on the door of the chapel, one for 
each monk ; each Inis his allotted place, and a special position is assigned 
to the reader: the abbot sits on a special seat of honor, raised a little 
above the- common level of the floor; the chapels are tine large rooms 
open down the centre, which is separated from the sides by rows of 
wooden pillars. At the far end is the alter consisting of a row of 
large colored figures, the images of the “ avatar ” or incarnation of 
Bud ha of the present age, of the coming “ avatar ” of the next age, 
and of Guru Rinibochi r Atisha, and other saints. In some chapels a 
number of small brass images from China are ranged on shelves on one 
side of the altar, and on the other stands a book-case full of the sacred 
books, which are bundles of loose sheets printed from engraved slabs in 
the fashion which has been in use in Tibet for many centuries. The walls 
all round the chapel arc painted with figures of male or female divinities, 
saints, and demons, or hung with pictures on cloth with silk borders; 
similar pictures on cloth are also suspended across the chapel on ropes; 
the best pictures are brought from Great Tibet as presents to the 
monastery by monks who return from taking the degree of Gelang at 
Lhasa, or who have been living for some years in one of the monas¬ 
teries of that country. They are painted in a very quaint and conven¬ 
tional style, but with considerable power of drawing and coloring. 
Huge cylindrical prayer-wheels, which- spin round at a slight toucli of 
the finger, stand round the room, or on- each side of the altar. 

In tire store-rooms among the public property are kept the dresses, 
weapons, and fantastic masks used in the “ chain ” or religious plays 
(these masks much resemble tire monstrous faces one sees in the carvings 
outside of Gothic Cathedrals); also the drums and cymbals, and the 
robes and quaint head dresses worn by the superior monks at high 
ceremonies.* 

* The “ chiun ” or religious dunces performed in the Tibetan monasteries are worth 
seeing: if introduced into a Christinas Tantomine in London, they would be effective as 
tableaus or spectacles. The abbot and superior monks dressed in full canonicals sit round 
the court-yard of the monastery, clanking huge cymbals to a slow time or measure. 
Bands of other monks, dressed in brilliant Bilk rubes, with hideous masks or extraordinary 
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Tlie refectory or public kitchen is only used on the occasion of 
certain festivals, which sometimes last several days, during which 
special services are performed in the chapels; while these festivals last, 
the monks mess together, eating and drinking their full of meat, barley, 
meat, butter and tea. The main source from which the expense of these 
feasts is met is the “ pun, ” which is not divided among the monks for 
every-day consumption in the separate cells. To supply his private 
larder, each monk has, in the first place, all lie gets from his family in 
the shape of the produce of the “ lama’s field ” or otherwise ; secondly, 
he has his share, according to his rank in the monastery, of the “ hula ” or 
funeral offerings and of the harvest alms; thirdly, anything he can 
acquire in the way of fees for attendance at marriages or other cere¬ 
monies, or in the way of wages for work done in the summer. Tire 
funeral offerings made to the monasteries on the death of any member 
of a household consist of money, clothes, pots and pans, grain, butter, &c.; 
the harvest 'alms consist of grain collected by parties of five or six 
monks sent out on begging expeditions all over Spiti by each monastery 
just after the harvest. They go round from house to house in full dress, 
and, standing in a row, chant certain verses, the burden of which is—“ we 
are men who have given up tire world, give us, in charity, the means of 
life; by so doing you will please (Hod whose servants wo are.” The 
receipts are considerable, as each house gives something to every part}'. 
On the death of a lama, his private property, whether kept in his cell 
or deposited in the house of the head of his family, goes not to the 
monastery, but to his family, first to the lamas of it, if any, and in 
their default, to the head or kang chimpa. 

When a.lam'i starts for Lhasa to take his degree, his kang chimpa 
is hound to give him what he can towards the expenses of the journey, 
but only tire better-to-do men can afford it; many who go to Lhasa get 
high employ under the Liaison Government, are sent to govern monas¬ 
teries, &£., and remain therefor years; they return in old age to their 
native monastery in Spiti, bringing a good deal of wealth, of which they 
always give some at once to their families. 

109. Tire character of the people is solid and conservative ; their 
power of united action is considerable, as will be 
General charaefer of seen from the description I have given of the 
tlie people of LiUoul and arrangements in force with regard to begar and 
'■ common expenses; they seem to me not quick¬ 

witted, but eminently shrewd and sensible. Though they show great 
respect to their hereditary nobles and headmen, they would, I believe, 
combine at once to resist tyranny or infringement of custom on their 
part. The headmen have certainly been hitherto very careful not to 
offend public opinion. They have few ideas in respect of manners ; 

toad dresses, and with strange weapons ill tlieir hands, dance in time to the measure, 
advancing and retreating, turning and whirling with strange studied stops and gestures ; 
the story of the ballet is the combat of the gods with the demons. The latter had become 
too powerful and tyrannical over manluiid, so the gods descended from heaven, tool, 
the shapes of strange beasts, and in that guise fought with and destroyed them. 
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when holding a court or a meeting, I have often seen the whole assembly 
burst into a roar ot - laughter on my making a mistake in the language 
of a ludicrous character, and a man would fill and light his pipe under 
my nose on similar occasions without thinking of asking leave. But 
these same people answered all my questions very carefully, and carried 
out my orders with great fidelity. 

Murder, theft, or violent assaults are almost unknown among them,* 
and they seem to me to be fair, and often kind, in their dealings 
with each other; on the other hand, I agree with Mr. Ileyde in con¬ 
sidering the standard of sobriety and chastity among them to be excep¬ 
tionally low. Drinking is a common vice in all cold countries, and the 
want of chastity is accounted for by the custom of poliandry in Lahoul, 
and of celibacy of younger sons in Spiti, which leave a large proportion 
of the women in both countries unmarried all their lives. In spite of 
these two frailties the Botis seems to me (like the Scotch country people, 
who are also subject to them ) to be an eminently religious race; they 
seem to think that to withstand these particular temptations is to he 
a saint, and that in ordinary men who do not aim so high, to succumb 
is quite venial. The lives of their saints are full of the most austere 
acts of virtue and mortification of the flesh commencing from the 
cradle, which are certainly calculated to make the ordinary mortal 
abandon the task of imitation in despair, and their religion, though it 
fails hove, has, m my opinion, considerable influence for good in their 
minds in other respects, more at least than the forms of religion prac¬ 
tised by other races, Hindu or Muhammadan, have at the present day 
in the parts of Hindustan with which I am acquainted. This is not 
surprising, as the moral teaching to bo found in the Budhist books is 
of a very high kind: the love of one’s neighbour is one of its principles, 
and this is extended to include even the brute creation. So, again, 
though good works are balanced against sins, yet their worthlessness 
when not done in a humble and reverent spirit, is recognized. In regard 
to veracity I have found them superior to Hindus; in hearing law suits 
I have very rarely had to call witnesses; cross examination usually 
brought about a perfect agreement as to facts. 


PART IT. CHAPTER IV. 


170. The second part of this Report will consist of a brief account 
of my operations in revision of Settlement, with 
Introduction. a notice of each principal head of work. I shall 

begin by giving the dates of commencement and completion of opera- 


* Uf late years the people of lower Paltau, in Lahoul, have got a character for pick¬ 
ing and stealing from merchandize in their hands as carriers, but they are a race apart, 
of mixed blood and religion, descended for the most part from criminals from other 
countries, who took refuge here from justice in former days. Besides they have been 
demoralized lately by opportunity and impunity. 
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tions in each parganah, which will give a general idea of how the 
work was carried on, and render further mention of dates unnecessary :— 
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Date of commence¬ 
ment 

Date of completion. 




Kangra 

Novr. I860 

Octr. 1808 

Bowiirnah. 

tfecr, 18G<5 

July 1808 

Nurpur 

„ 18G& 

Deer. 1858 

Derah 

July 18GG 

Jany, 1809 

Hami'rpur. 

Octr. I860 

Augt. 18C9 

Kulu .. 

July 1806 

XoVr. 1806 

riach . 

„ 1800 

„ 1808 

Lambagnraon jagir 

Scptr. 1807 

Augt. 1809 



These dates are those on 
which, measurements were com¬ 
menced, and the fair copies of 
the new Settlement records 
completed. But some correc¬ 
tions and additions to the 
entries in these fair copies had 
to be nuule, so that a good deal 
of work went on in all parga- 
naha for some months after the 
dates of completion here given. 
For the first nine months there 
was only budget provision for 
: three parganaUs, 


171. I went to Kangra in the end of August 1805: my Assistant, 
Muushi Amin Chaml, joined mo several months 
Preliminary difficulties, ] a ^ er F 01 . the first two months I was principally 
engaged in altering measurement instructions, to adapt them to the 
circumstances of a mountainous district, and in training the patwaris. 
The men whom Mr. Barnes made patwaris were, with few exceptions, 
either leading men among the landholders, or old and respectable 
men of the q&nungo or Sahukar classes. Very few had even the smallest 
knowledge of the use of the plane table, in spite of efforts to instruct 
them, which had been made under orders of Colonel Bake, when Com¬ 
missioner of the Division : very few could read or write the Persian 
character; most used only that peculiar to these hills in which it 
was not possible to conduct operations. The patwfLri’s circles were 
generally of immense extent, and the country, from its very broken 
and mountainous character, very difficult to survey. It was evident 
that with the patwaris alone the task of measuring and mapping 
the whole country would be an endless one, but it was also clear 
that, unless maps were made of the whole village areas, and not 
merely of the cultivated lands, the new records would in many respects 
be not more satisfactory than the old ones. I therefore collected a 
number of lads, and induced them to learn to use the chain and plane 
table by the promise of employment. In this way I organized a 
large staff of anrins or assistant patwaris, who were paid from a 
fund formed from deductions from the patwaris’ pay, which, with 
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sanction of Government, I raised for tlie purpose from the rate of 2 
per cent, to that of 31 per cent, on the jamas. Most of these aimns were 
the sons of village officials or landholders who had lately learnt the 
Persian character in the rural schools. Many became expert, and 
nearly all proved to be honest workers. Very few trained men came 
from the plains, as the pay I could give was not sufficient to tempt 
them to a country and climato which they disliked. 

172. The boundary pillars of mauzalis or tappas bordering with 
Boundaries fclie territories of hill Rajahs, were restored in 

. the presence of agents, whom they deputed to 

attend at my request. The only disputes of any note which occurred, 
were on the lino between Mandi and Mahl Mori, and Bihtspur and 
Nadaunti and Kotlehr. These I decided on the spot myself. There 
were not many boundary disputes between mauzalis or tappas in 
Kangra, because from the first I decided all that came up with 
reference simply to the line fixed in the Revenue Survey Maps. The 
people were in many cases anxious to dispute that line, on the grounds 
that at first Settlement they had been taken by surprize, and had 
not understood the full significance of the demarcation; this was 
probably true ; but as their property in the waste had no real existence 
before first Settlement, they could advance no proof of previous title 
sufficient to justify the setting aside, of the line then fixed. In Knln 
the boundaries of kothis in waste lands were left generally undefined 
at first Settlement. Pillars were now put up, but very few disputes 
occurred, * as in place of the jealousy which a sense of full property 
would inspire, there was only the local rivalry which inspires the 
mob at beating the bounds of two English parishes. In Lahoul and 
Spiti as I have explained in the former part of this Report, the kothis 
are frequently mixed up, and I have left their boundaries paitly 
undefined as I found them. 


173. In 1803, after the question of the proprietorship of waste 
Tiknbandi or defini- lands had been finally decided in favor of the 
tion of hamlet boun- village landholders, Major Lake, then Comm is- 
<lariCB- _ Sioner of the Division, recommended that the 

boundaries of hamlets within mauzahs should be defined in the rest 
of Kangra proper, as they had been at first Settlement in great part 
of tahsil Nadaun, and the waste lands in that way sub-divided. He 
mentioned that such sub-divisions existed more or iess in other parts 
of the district, but were quite unrecognised in the Settlement records, 
which described all waste as the common property of the whole Mauzah! 
This, when the demand for land arose, hindered sales, and caused 
injustice to individuals, for, on the one hand, no man was willing to 
sell land of which he had in practice the exclusive enjoyment, but of 


rn one instance a disputed boundary was submitted for decision to the local 
deota, whoso verdict was ascertained by a curious ordeal ; a goat was turned loose 
between the lines claimed, and watched till it gave a shiver,—a seizure which is sure 
to happen to the beast sooner or later within a few hours. This shiver was taken as 
the nod of the deota, and the line carried through the spot where it took place 
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the price of which ho would only got a small share in case of sale ; 
and, on the other hand, a majority could always be found who were 
^ready to sell land in which they had no right by custom and no 
'enjoyment in practice, though by the record they were entitled to 
a share of its price. The Government approved the measure, and a 
commencement was made in tahsil Kangra. Hamlets properly so 
called did not generally exist in this tract, but there were large 
sub-divisions of the mauzalis commonly known as tikas, and most 
of these were demarcated in a rough way by the patwaris. In the 
instructions for revision of Settlement in Kangra, which I received 
from the Financial Commissioner, I was specially directed to complete 
this work. That which had been done by the patwaris was often 
repudiated by the people, and required a great deal of revision. I deter¬ 
mined to have a separate map and field-book for each tika or hamlet. 
The first thing to bo done, therefore, in every rnauzah was to find 
out into how many hamlets it should be sub-divided, and to demarcate 
their boundaries. The people, as a rule, were eager to sub-divide, as 
the measure gave them for the first time what they felt to be a solid 
property in the waste, and, moreover, did away with the fear they had 
long entertaiued that the Government was about to take possession on 
its own account. I drew up a system of procedure, based on that 
prescribed for the demarcation of the boundaries of mauzahs, and 
adapted to the different aspects of villages in the hills which I 
have described in paras. 16 to 19 of Chapter I of this Report. A 
munsarim, accompanied by the patwarf and ehaudri, or leading land¬ 
holder of the neighbourhood, first went to the village, and decided, 
in consultation with the villagers, how many tikas were to be made. 
Whore the hamlets or family holdings were large and compact, each 
formed one tika; in the contrary case two or more were dubbed 
together into one. The number of tikfis to be made in a village being 
decided, tho settlement and demarcation of boundaries were left to 
the people themselves. With few exceptions they adopted without 
dispute the natural lines which had always been more or less vaguely 
recognized among themselves. It was only when these natural lines 
produced a glaringly unequal distribution of tho wastes that objections 
were made to them, aud then some slight concession ordinarily 
produced an agreement. Large blocks of waste were demarcated 
separately under the name “ chak shamlat deh,” that is, blocks the 
common property of the village. I wished to have all valuable or 
extensive forests treated in this way ; but as I could not arbitrarily 
decree the form in which the division should take place, this was not 
always effected. Small blocks of valuable waste to which several 
hamlets laid claim, and which they did not care to divide, were included 
in the boundary of one tika, but declared by entiy in the field-book 
and also on the face of the map to be the common property of two 
or more hamlets. Iu some cases where the people could not agree, 
the superintendent or his deputy went to the spot, and summarily 
fixed the boundaries for the purpose of survey, leaving the final 
decision as to the plots in dispute to bo made at attestation. At that 
stage of work every opportunity was given to all concerned to question 
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the fairness of the demarcation, not only with regard to plots disputed 
when the pillars were put up, but generally. Many objections were in 
consequence then brought forward and disposed of; in most cases 
by the parties agreeing that certain plots in one tika should be 
recorded as the common property of two or more. After the attestation 
was over, in order to further attest the tikabandi, I called together the 
lambardars and patwarls of each tahsil, and made them march 
round the boundaries of the tikas with the men of each Village, and 
restore the pillars wherever they had fallen down. They were told 
also to give notice that Settlement was coming to a close, and that it 
was highly improbable that any objection would be listened to 
unless preferred at once. In one or two cases in which the demarca¬ 
tion made in measurements was objected to, and it was found impos¬ 
sible to bring the different parties in a village to any agreement, 
I declared the tikas to be mere survey blocks, and the whole of the 
unoccupied waste to be, as before, common property of the whole 
village. Nothing else could be done, for the basis of the whole work 
was mutual agreement. Though boundaries were, as I have said, 
already recognized in a way, yet they were too vague to be good 
grounds for decree, and no one would have wished or consented to 
divide the whole waste of a mauzah in proportion to rating for 
the revenue, or, in other words, by the “ hasab-rasd klffiwat ” principle, 
which we have made the measure of right in waste lands of blan¬ 
ch ara villages in the plains. This measure of tikfibandi was not 
extended in revision of Settlement to tahsil Kulu for the reasons 
given in para. 56 of Chapter II of this Report. 

174. The result of the measure in Kstngra proper was to 
Result of the itefini- demarcate in the qabziwari tiiluqas of the four 
tiim of hamlet bound- parganans as many as 5,688 tikas; of which 5,512 
aries; extent to which we re true hamlets or separate estates, and 176 
been sub-divided ; con- were blocks ot waste and forest reserved as 
m;neat changes of common property of a whole township. Of the 
tenure. hamlets, 607 contain within their boundaries 

some plots of waste land, which have also been reserved to the whole 
township, but with these exceptions all waste in hamlet boundaries 
now belongs to the landholders in the hainlet, subject, however, to the 
forest rights of the state and to rights of common of pasture, &c„ which 
may belong by ancient custom to people of neighbouring hamlets, so 
long as the land is not brought under cultivation. In these mauzahs, 
therefore, in which tikabandi has been effected, the township now 
resembles in aspect those common in some parts of the Mooltan and 
Derajat Divisions in which the whole of the cultivated and the whole 
or greater part of the waste lands arc divided into separate ring fence 
estates; and the only bonds of union are the common village officers 
and the mutual liability to make good the revenue, with, in some 
instances, the addition of a share (calculable on share in payment of the 
revenue in a block of common waste). My returns show that out of 
898,504 acres of unoccupied waste in the 582 mauzahs of Kangra Proper, 
1192,437 have been reserved as common land of whole township, and the 

A 4 
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vest lias been divided among the tSk&s. In 244 townships all waste was 
sub-divided; in 214 some was reserved; in the rest no tik;is were made ; 
of these one or two wore not divided on account of disputes; a few more 
were too small; the rest are outside the hills, and resemble villages of 
the plains in character of tenure. These figures do not, however, show 
the full amount of sub-division of waste which has been effected in 
revision of Settlement. The great majority of the ti'Ms contain the 
holdings of several distinct families; and where, as is often the case in 
the low hills, these holdings are themselves compact, and stand apart 
from each other, these families have taken the opportunity offered by 
revision of Settlement, to divide among themselves the whole of the 
waste lands within the boundaries of their tika, which has thereby 
become a mere cluster of separate estates, each of which has its arable 
and waste lands in a ring fence. There are 523 tikas of this description, 
and in a great number more most of the waste has been so sub-divided, 
leaving only a small proportion the common property of the different 
families in the tika. 

175. What I have written above refers to unoccupied waste 
Private or appropriat- lands, which were the common property of a 
ed waste land (bsnjar township, aud have now become, by sub-division 
maqbiiza). during Settlement, the common property of the 

landholders of a tika, or of the members of a family. But there is an¬ 
other kind of waste land requiring notice, which consists of hay-fields, 
hedge-rows, plots of waste within enclosures, &c. Such appropriated 
waste found in the exclusive occupation and possession of individual 
land-holders has been recorded in the new maps and Settlement papers, 
rvith common consent, as their private property. In order to more 
effectually check arul test such appropriations of waste, and with the 
object also of equalizing the distribution of the revenue, I gave notice 
that when tire new rating ( baehh ) was made, all such appropriated 
waste would be brought into it, and not tbo cultivated lands only. 
One of the greatest deficiencies in the old papers was the absence of any 
record with regard to rights in these lands, which are the subject of 
more disputes than any other class. By a literal interpretation of the 
only declaration of rights in waste lands which those papers contained, 
they were common property of the mauzah, and tlris in some cases led 
to a denial of justice. 

170- The hamlets, taken separately, are, in respect of tenure, little 
miniatures of the villages in the plains. Tho 
the hamlets teuure of Hindii law of inheritance, and divergences from 
such law caused by various causes, taken with the 
original Ryotwari tenure prevailing under former governments, explain 
every thing. About 7 per cent, might be classed as zaminddri, 29 per 
cent, as pattidsiri, and the rest as bhdiachdra estates. But it is safer not to 
bring into the hills these strange terms, which are apt to mislead, and to 
say merely that about 7 per cent, arc at tho present moment owno l by 
one man or by several holding in common, 27 per cent, by bodies of men 
(generally of one family) holding in part at least severally, and owning 
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the estate on ancestral or customary shares, and the remainder by men 
also holding in whole or part severally, but not on shares, and whose 
only measure of right, quoad the whole hamlet, or the undivided part of 
it, is the proportion paid by each landholder of the sum total of tho 
revenue. 


177. When the preliminary difficulties of training mappers, which 
I have already mentioned, were overcome, and the 
ing^auserandpoiatft surve y had te g ai h ^ progressed slowly ; for it was 
which the procedure was found that a man who could have easily mapped 
exceptional. and measured fifty fields a day in the plains, took 

five days to do that number in the hills. The very irregular shapes of 
the field obliged him to be constantly taking angles and forming offsets, 
and their steep slope involved use of the rod and plumb line instead of 


the chain. Moreover, I would not allow the patwarfs to map and 
measure large tracts of waste in square blocks (as was the former custom 
in most or all Settlements, even in the hills). All waste in a country 
like Kangra has its distinguishing features, and is divided by natural 
boundaries into plots, each of which will be found to be known in the 
village by a peculiar name. I insisted on the mappers distinguishing 
these natural fields or lots of waste in the maps and field-hooks, and it was 
done, though not everywhere with the proper degree of completeness 
and accuracy. The extraordinary number of rainy days in the year, ami 
the great prevalence of fever at certain seasons, were also retarding causes 
peculiar to the district. In pargauah lvulu the tolerably level country 
in the main valley, which includes all the irrigated lands, was mapped 
and measured in the same way as Kangra Proper; so also were certain 
irrigated lands in pargauah Seoraj. But for the rest of these two 
parganahs, consisting of villages scattered here and there on the steep 
sides of the mountains, I felt obliged to adopt a simpler procedure, 
which I invented for the purpose. A rough map was made for each 
phati or sub-division of a kothi, showing the division of the surface into 
“ sir ” of cultivation and natural blocks of waste. A “ sir ” is the local 


term for a number of fields forming an unbroken plot of cultivation on 
a hill side. The name of each “ sir ” and block of waste was entered on 


the map. Thepatwari then prepared the khasrah or field-book by entering- 
each block of waste as one field, and under the head of each “ sir " the 
fields it contained, each in due order, with the names of the owners of 
the fields on four sides as a further clue to its position and identity. 
The hay-fields (phut or ghaban), which I have described in Chapter II, 
were treated like the “ sir. ” The area of the fields was entered in the 
local seed measure of bhar path by appraisement, for which purpose two 
or more selected men accompanied the patwari as appraisers. Kent-lree 
lands were also measured with the chain, as it was more important to 
ascertain their area with precision. In Lahoul the system ot measure¬ 
ment used was almost the same as in Kulu. In Spiti no field measure¬ 
ments were made. I contented myself with a return made by each land¬ 
holder of the extent of his holding: the comparative accuracy of such 
return was sufficiently checked by its being made in the presence of the 
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body of landholders, who knew that a redistribution of the assessment 
was about to be made on these returns. 


178, In my description of a mauzah in Kangra Proper I have men¬ 
tioned that in the irrigated tracts several mauzahs, 
or rather lambardars’ jurisdictions, were often 
much intermixed. No changes were made when 
mauzah boundaries were defined at first Settle¬ 
ment ; hence it followed that many family hold¬ 
ings of fields were separated (in the records) from 
the waste lands surrounding them, and the mauzah to which they natur¬ 
ally belonged, and treated as outlying plots (chakdakhili or kliariji) 
belonging to another with which they had really no concern. The 
families owning those plots, in the cases to which I refer, lived on or 
close to them, and not in the mauzah to which they belonged in theory. 
So long as the waste lands were recognized as the property of the State, 
it did not matter much to a landholder to what mauzah, or rather circuit 
of management, he was attached ; but when the property in the waste 
was transferred to the village communities, it became clearly important 
to him that be should have a proprietary share in the waste lands round 
bis fields and homestead, in which he had by custom a right of use, and 
not in other waste, perhaps several miles away, with which he had practi¬ 
cally nothing to do. I therefore determined to unite these plots, which 
were numerous in the main valley, to the village to which they naturally 
belonged. A very strong and united opposition to this measure was 
made by the lambardars who lost by it, and their influence was sufficient 
to make the landholders themselves refuse to consent at first in nearly 
every case. Eventually I got the landholders to foresee the injury and 
difficulties to themselves likely to arise from allowing such an anomalous 
state of property to continue, and the measure was then carried out in 
all cases iu which it was necessary. 


Consolidation of 
lnftuiMihs by transfer of 
outlying plots (chakiik 
dakhili) to the mauzah 
in whoso boundary they 
aro situated. 


Amalgamation 
kothis in Kulu, 


of 


179. In Kulu I amalgamated seven small kothfs into two large 
ones, viz., Baragarh and Kokau. In both cases the 
united kothis had at some former time formed one 
jurisdiction, which had been afterwards split into 
three or four, by the grant of a part in jagfr to some Rani or royal favorite. 
The main object of amalgamation was to got a circuit large enough to 
properly support a ndgi and full staff of village officials. As the waste 
in Kulu belongs to the State, there was no difficulty in altering kothf 
boundaries. Moreover, the boundaries were not really altered ; they 
were before undefined in high wastes, and iu low wastes the old 
boundary remained as that of a Phatf, in which shape the little kothf 
was merged into the new big one. Many of the landholders were in 
favor of the change, the rest professed indifference. The measure might 
have been extended with advantage to the cases of some other small 
kothfs in Kulu and Seoraj, but I did not press its adoption where I 
found it would be decidedly unpopular. 
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180. Rough kliataums, or shoots showing the fields contained m 

, each separate holding, were filled in in the field 

lVopCT f and°Kuiu 411818 during measurements iu the manner adopted in 
all recent Punjab Settlements. The attestation 
was made on these sheets, which were compared with the entries for 
the same holding in the former Settlement papers. The discrepancies 
brought out by the comparison were exceedingly numerous, and I had 
to allow all mutations of a simple and ordinary kind to be effected, not 
by formal petition for mutation ( dulchil khdrij ), but by order on a general 
statement of alterations, commonly called a “ fard badr. ” To carry out 
the stricter procedure would have been almost impossible, as many hold¬ 
ings were constantly lumped together as one in the old khewats, though 
they had been long ago divided, and one man’s name in the same way often 
stood for those of a whole family. Moreover, in the old khasrah or field- 
books, a block of land in which several proprietors held separate fields was 
constantly entered as one field and their undivided property; and in some 
eases many distinct fields belonging to one man were entered as one 
field, though in point of fact separated from each other by the fields of 
other people. This last fact shows that the old khasrahs were not 
always made in the field, and it is notorious that this was the 
case : in some taluqas they were the last papers made out at Regular 
Settlement; the fact was that in these places the patwaris iu the first 
place only prepared a rough return of the area of each man’s 
holding, afterwards they were called upon to produce a khasrah, and 
compiled it from memory or verbal enquiry as best they could. 
The following figures will show the groat, difference between the old papers 
and the new. By the old survey there were, in round numbers, fifty-four 
thousand khatas or separate holdings and three hundred thousand 
fields; by the new survey there were ninety-one thousand holdings and 
two million one hundred thousand fields or lots in the field-book,* 
The increase in number of holdings is partly due to partitions since 
last Settlement, but mostly to many holdings being lumped together in 
the old papers. The large increase in number of fields is due in part 
to the same causes, and in part to the fact that waste lands have now 
been mapped, and every road, water channel, or patch of waste, shown 
in the maps and papers as a separate lot. 

181. At first Settlement no enquiry was made into the owner- 
Special methods of ship of rent-free or assigned lands; they were 

attestation employed for entered only in the fard Idkhirdj , or list of assigned 
certain classes of hold- lands, which contained only columns for the names 
of assignee and cultivator, with no declaration as to 
which of the two might be proprietor ; and, as I have explained in Chap¬ 
ter I, it is often not easy to say which of the two has the best title in 
the hills. To make sure that the parties were properly confronted, and 
the question plainly raised, I ordered the attestation of rights in assigned 
lands in each village to be effected, not on the rough khataunis, but on a 

* From the very irregular shapes of the fields, on an average four corner-plots 
(goshas) had to bo marked off in eaeli field, to enable the patwaris to calculate the 
area : this increased the work immensely. 
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form prepared for each village. In this form the statements of the? 
maafular and cultivator were entered, and in case of dispute the Superin¬ 
tendent, after summary enquiry, gave an award which of course either 
party could dispute in a regular suit. The same special mode of attesta¬ 
tion was used in the case of persons in joint occupation of fields as 
adh-salis or sanjhis ( see para. 58 of Chapter I). 

182, In a few villages I found some of the khewatdars described 
Tenant right enquiries by a clause in the iqrarnamah papers to he here¬ 
in revision of Settlement, ditary tenants (maurusi), and not proprietors, hut 
^tentTreviseiT t0 wllat to be by custom entitled to share in profit or loss 
and miscellaneous income with the proprietors, 
and to be liable to pay nothing but their rateable share of the revenue, 
or that plus only a small customary fee. There appeared to me to ho 
reason to think that the term maurusi did not accurately describe the 
status to which these men were entitled, and which Mr. Barnes had 
intended to award to them, and that the term would, unless 
corrected, eventually inflict on them injury and injustice. I therefore 
ordered a summary enquiry to be made for each such village as to the 
origin and nature of the tenure, the depositions of the parties to be 
taken, and a report made to me in each case with regard to the entry 
to be made in the new Settlement papers. The result was that these 
men in many cases were awarded the status of proprietors with consent 
of the other landholders of the village, while in the other cases the 
former description of their status was held to bo correct or to be not 
alterable by a summary order, In one or two cases the reason why 
those men had not been recorded proprietors at first Settlement was 
simply because they lived elsewhere, and did not take their turn of 
begar or forced labor with the men of the village in which the lands 
were situated. In other eases men to whom the land of absconded 
proprietors had been made over shortly before annexation, were refused 
at first Settlement the title of proprietor, because the warisf or original 
proprietorship was still felt to belong to the absentees ; but instead 
of recording the latter as absent proprietors, the land was wrongly 
described as common property of the village. But most of these cases 
occurred in taluqas like Kotlehr, Jaswan, and Lodhwan, which arc- 
in the hills, but border with the plains. Mr. Barnes evidently had 
some of those villages in mind when he wrote the remarks contained 
in paras. 133 and 135 of his report: those remarks, coupled with 
orders which he gave at time of Settlement, prove to mo that he under¬ 
stood occupants of this class to be entitled in some cases to a position 
superior to that of an ordinary tenant with right of occupancy, and 
equivalent to that of a sub-proprietor; in those cases, for instance, in 
which it was hard to say whether the fee or coss paid to the superior 
family or its representative was not in truth more official than pro¬ 
prietary in nature. With regard to all other tenants I worked on a 
different plan. When I joined the Settlement Department in 
Gurdaspur, I found in full force tho system of summary revision of all 
declarations of hereditary tenancy in the first Settlement records. 
I came away with my mind made up against that system, and a 
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determination not to introduce it in Kangra. But an examination 
of the village records showed me that (as described in para. 100 
of Chapter I,) the investigation of tenant right at first Settlement had 
been very rough and incomplete. I therefore at first proposed to 
make a re-investigation into the rights of tenants of all kinds, to 
give an award in those cases in which the tenant’s status had been 
left undefined; and, in the other cases, to attempt to correct the recorded 
status where it appeared erroneous, by consent or compromise, or, failing 
consent, to refer the party objecting to the record to a suit. With 
this intention I began by making general enquiries as to custom from 
meetings of landholders, and submitting to them tentative proposals. I 
have mentioned some of the answers I received, and the nature of 
some of the proposals I made, in what I have written of the custom 
of tenant right in Chapter I of this Report. After these preliminaries 
I submitted, at different times, to the Commissioner of Settlements, 
three plans for a general investigation on the above principles, but 
received no orders; he did not, I think, altogether agree with my 
views, and was also naturally disinclined to action in the matter, 
seeing that the orders of Government on the controversy raised by the 
procedure followed in the Amritsar Division were expected to he passed 
very shortly, and that a Tenant Act was evidently not far off. Finally, 
therefore, I was forced to act on my own responsibility, and deter¬ 
mined not to attempt to summarily decide the question of right in 
any case, and to do only something which would clash with no act, 
and would probably facilitate its application; something also which 
would cause as little disturbance as possible, for I was convinced that 
a summary enquiry into tenant right is in itself a great evil, which 
should be avoided if possible. Accordingly, in January 1868, I issued 
orders to the parganah superintendents, of which the following is an 
abstract translation;— 

“1 have determined not to summarily decide the question of right 
but merely to enquire into the origin and length of occupancy, leaving 
the courts to settle each dispute as to right when it may arise. 

“A list of classes of tenants, with reference to origin and circum- 
tances of occupancy, is given below:— 

Class ,4, not pvt in by proprietors. 

1. Original proprietors who lost lease from Government (tnalguzari) in hard 

times, but kept cultivation. 

2. Original proprietors who sold, or in lieu of debt surrendered the lease, but kept 

cultivation. 

;j. Original proprietors of lands formerly in ror.gah or maaff, of which the 
Maafrdar or liig heirs have been recorded proprietors in .Settlement papers. 

i. Persons who, before or after Settlement, by authority of a pattah from It&rdiir 
or hakim or village official, broke up common waste land, and in former 
or present Settlement papers have been entered as tenants of proprietary 
community, or tenants of the hakim or lambardar who gave the pattah. 

5. Persons put in by kardars or hakims to cultivate lawaris Or abandoned 
lands, of which such kardar or hakim was subsequently constituted the 
proprietor. 
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fi. Persons put in by k&rd&r or hakim in Sikh times or before Settlement as 
malguzars in the absence of the proprietors, and who, on the return of the 
proprietors, remained in occuxiaticy as tenants. 

Ola** 1 ?, put in as tenant by propriel or. 

1. Tenants who, when the proprietor abandoned the land in Sikh times or 

before Settlement, held till he returned as m/vlpuzars. 

2. Tenants put in with regard to relationship to proprietors. 

3. Other tenants settled down on the land by proprietor. 

4. Tenants settled down on other lands, to whom a proprietor has made over 

one or two fields for cultivation. 

6, Artisans and others, having their trade as main means of subsistence, to 
whom a proprietor haft made over one or two odd fields for cultivation. 

M ost or all tenants will fall into one or other of those classes, but, if neces¬ 
sary, on report by Superintendent, addition of other classes to the list will 
be sanctioned. At attestation the parties will first bo told to appoint four 
or five men to act as a ‘ panch. ’ The Superintendent will then, sitting 
with the ‘panch,’ record briefly on the rough pdreha khatauius the 
statements of the proprietors and tenant as to origin, circumstances, and 
length of occupancy. Where the statements of parties differ, tho opinion 
of the “ panch” as to point in difference will be taken and recorded ; 
lastly, the Superintendent will pass a summary order to the effect that 
the tenant will be entered as belonging to class so and so in the list, ar.nl 
of so many years or generation’s occupancy. Tho statements of parties 
and summary order of classification will be re-entered in the faired 
parchris and khatauius in the column of name of tenant; above them, in 
the same column, will be entered for each tenant his ‘ sift ’ oi status by 
former Settlement papers, or note of omission of his name or of his status 
in such papers. In the column of remarks will come note of mode of 
payment of rent and custom regarding grass or trees, &c., as found to be 
actually in force from statements of the parties. For all tenants whatso¬ 
ever the above entries will be made. In the case of tenants recorded 
as hereditary at last Settlement, an additional entry will be made 
opposite to their names, of a copy of the clauses regarding them 
in former Settlement papers ; it will not be necessary to enter the 
same clause more than once, reference can be made back for succeeding 
tenants to whom the same clause applies. In the same way where 
tenant rights have been settled by Judicial order, or by written agree¬ 
ment produced, then, in addition, an abstract of the order or agreement 
will be entered. A copy of the list of classes of tenants will be given for 
reference on the back of the khataunl, with tho numbers of tenant's hold¬ 
ings falling by summary order into each class. In short, the enquiry into 
origin and length of occupancy, mode of payment of rent, and practice as 
regards trees,grass, &c., presently in force, will be general, but definitions 
of tenant right will only appear in new Settlement papers, where they 
were given in former records,or where they havebeenmade by the courts, 
or by the parties by proper written agreements. Where, however, the 
parties are agreed as to tho tenant’s true status and rights, and wish to 
alter the status by former Settlement papers, or supply an omission 
in them, it would, I think, be lawful (See Circular I of 1SG4) 
to let either party present a petition for mutation of ‘ sift ’ or 
status of the tenant. After taking deposition of parties, tho Super¬ 
intendent could order mutation ou their mutual agreement, as in 



aft ordinary ddkMl khdrij suit. This is suggested as an alternative 
to the other course of telling the parties to produce a regular registered 
deed of agreement. In the new Administration papers, the follow¬ 
ing explanatory clause will be entered, viz At this revision of 
Settlement no summary enquiry has been made with regard to right of 
proprietor to evict, nor have tenant’s rates of rent been summarily 
altered. The status of maurusf or ghair maurusi given to any tenant in 
former Settlement papers, where such entry was clear and precise, has 
only been altered by decree of Court in regular suit, except in cases 
where the parties consented to alteration, and proved it by producing 
at attestation proper written agreements, or by putting in petitions for 
mutation of status in the records. Both parties have been warned at 
attestation that where there has been no written agreement or Judicial 
order, in case of dispute, in future, the Courts will put the burden o£ 
proof of power of eviction upon the proprietor in all cases in which the 
tenant was at last Settlement entered as maurusi, and in all other 
eases the tenant will have to show that the proprietor has not such 
power. A summary enquiry has, however, been made at attestation 
into the origin, eircuni,stances, and duration of each tenant’s occupancy, 
and with regard to such origin and circumstances the tenants have been 
roughly divided into classes. A list of such classes is given in the Settle¬ 
ment inisl. In case of dispute the Courts will decide in each case 
whether any such class of tenants has any rights, and what rights if any. ” 

I have thought it advisable to include in this Report the above 
translation of instructions, which have served their time, and are no 
longer of the least importance, in order that there may be no confusion 
or misunderstanding hereafter in the minds of District Officers as 
to the proper value or meaning of the entries regarding tenants in the 
new records. Anything novel in form in a Settlement record is very 
apt to he misinterpreted unless thoroughly explained. The superintend¬ 
ents commenced at once to fill in the entries as to tenants in accord¬ 
ance with those directions, and, before the Punjab Tenant Act was 
drafted, they had reported the completion of the work in all but two 
parganahs. But an examination of the work which I made on getting 
a copy of the Act showed mo that some revision of it was necessary in 
regard to tenants having a right, or presumptive right, of occupancy, 
not because :ny directions clashed with the Act, but because they had 
not been always fully carried out, partly from a want of zeal in the 
superintendents, and partly from a practical difficulty which I had 
not fully realized. The fact was that the former records were 
extremely incomplete. As I have said before, one name constantly stood 
for a whole family, even wlieu its members had long held separately, 
and many separate fields were shown as one field, and areas grossly 
under-estimated. It follows that to find out who were really held to 
be hereditary tenants at last Settlement, and for what lands, it would 
he necessary to make out an elaborate statement of alterations ( fard 
badr ), such as was used in the ease of the proprietors. This necessity 
I did not realize at the time, and I allowed the superintendents to 
attempt to do the necessary attestation upon the rough khataunis only. 
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The consequence was that the persons entitled to a right of occupancy 
by former records, and the held to which the right applied, had not, in 
many cases, been properly or surely identified. Moreover, the direction 
for the re-entry in the new records of the status of such tenants accord¬ 
ing to the former records, and of the clause of the old iqraraamahs 
referring to them, had been in a few cases disregarded, and in many 
carried out very incompletely. With regard to tenants described as 
hereditary in former records, it was therefore clear that the work done 
required to he examined, and corrected or completed where necessary. 
This was done with the sanction of Government, and under my 
superintendence, hy the remaining superintendents and talisildars in 

No. 
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* It will lie seen that the number of separate tenant holdings or kliatas has 
increased from 13,734 to 33,114 ; this shows that many were overlooked or 
wrongly lumped together at the first Settlement. Of the 511 who have become 
proprietors, most have been made so by the awards given in revision of Settle¬ 
ment, as described above, and a fow by decree of court. The right of the 
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the course of the summer of 18G9. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, 
in his Secretary’s letter No. 955 A of 7th August 1869, to the Secretary 
to the financial Commissioner, approved of my proceedings, and said 
that the general revision of tenant entries ordered for the six other 
districts lately settled was not required in Kangra. 

183. The three following tabular statements compare the entries 
Statements comparing regarding tenants’ status in the old and new 
entries regarding tenant Settlement records, show the form III which 
right in old and new tenants of oacli status pay rents, and give the 
Settlement papers, result of the enquiry into origin and duration of 

occupancy:— 


VIII. 

to tenancy rights in Settlement Records of Kangra Proper. 
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occupants of the 20,574 holdings entered in column 2o, are in the great majority 
of cases undefined either in former or present papers, that is, they are not 
classed therein either as having or not having a right of occupancy. In the 
remaining cases they are defined as noil-hereditary according to former Settlement 
papers. 
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184. In order to ensure as good an attestation as possible of 
Attestation of European n the foldings of European proprietors, I circu- 
estates. The class of estates rated among them a letter describing in detail 
held to entitle flic owner to the system of procedure. I also asked them to 
waste 1 ' 8 U1 1110 C0 “ unu “ sen <l 1,10 list* of the different plots composing 
their estates, with note of how each was 
acquired, and detail of shares of owners in partnership concerns. Most 
complied, and translated copies of these lists, together with informa¬ 
tion as to lands sold by Government obtainable from the District Office, 
were sent to the superintendents. After this I called a meeting of the 
leading tea-planters, and we arranged that the attestation of their 
estates should bo effected in the way described in another explanatory 
letter, which I afterwards sent round to the manager or managing 
proprietor of each plantation. Put very briefly the course adopted was 
this: “ that the European landholder should first acquaint himself with 
what was being done in the way of tikabandi, and object at once if he 
saw cause; secondly, that if unable to attend himself, he should depute a 
confidential servant to attend in the field during measurements, and at 
the court of superintendent during attestation; thirdly, that after mea¬ 
surements the superintendent should send the maps of the tikas and 
extracts from the proprietary register to the European proprietor by 
the hand of amunsavlin, and that the proprietor should satisfy himself 
by examination in the field that the map and entries were correct, 
and communicate any objections at once to myself or to the superin¬ 
tendent ; fourthly, that after the usual attestation by the superin¬ 
tendent and before the papers were faired, I should myself attest, in the 
presence of European proprietors, the papers of each village in which 
they held land. This course was followed, except in the case of one, 
or two uncultivated estates owned by proprietors who were not 
residing in the district; in such eases the attestation could not of course 
be conducted in their presence, but I took care to examine the entries 
myself, and to satisfy myself, as far as possible, of their correctness. 
Moreover, a complete copy of the new khatauni or proprietary register 
was sent to each absentee as well as to each resident proprietor before 
Settlement was concluded, and objections invited. With regard to 
these European estates, the following question came up, vis., which class 
does and which class does not entitle the owner to a share in common 
lands of the mauzali or taka. I summarily decided the question in, the 
following way, leaving of course any one at liberty to show cause why 
an exception should be made in any particular case on grounds of a 
special agreement or otherwise:— 

Classes of land entitling the owner to a rateable share in common, 
property of the mawzah or tiled. 

1, Lands paying revenue bought of village landholders. 

2. Waste broken up (nautor) since first Settlement under rules 

entered for new cultivation in former Settlement papers, 
unless such land, by consent of parties, is excluded from 
the new rating (bachli) of the revenue. 
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Classes of land not entitling the owner to a share in common 
property of the mausah or t iled. 

1. Waste land bought or otherwise acquired by Government 

from village communities, and re-sold by Government at 
auction, to be held in fee simple. 

2. Waste lands bought of village communities without condition 

of payment of any rate per acre to (slmmilat) village 
common fund during term of Settlement. 

3. Waste lands transferred by village communities, with or -with¬ 

out payment of a consideration in the shape of a lump 
sum down, on condition of payment of a rate per acre to 
village common fund during term of Settlement, such rate 
not being the “nautor” rate of former Settlement papers, 

T must mention that tlio title of the holder of lands of class 2 
in the first category (of which little or none was held by Europeans, but 
much by natives) on the surface appeared to be that of a tenant or 
lessee from tlio village community only ; but, as 1 have mentioned already, 
it was universally allowed in this part of the country that in the case 
of waste broken up after first Settlement under the “ nautor ” rules con¬ 
tained in the old village administration papers, the understanding at the 
time had been that the occupant would hold as a full proprietor, and 
that the rate he paid to common fund was not of the nature of 
rent, hut of a share of the revenue, and that, whenever a new rating 
( Mehh ) was made, the new land would be admitted to it on an equal 
footing. I therefore thought it equitable to assume that this was the 
agreement in all cases, leaving the party who averred the existence of 
an understanding to the contrary to prove it. The state of the case 
with regard to land of class 3 in tiie second category, was slightly differ¬ 
ent ; there was no doubt that in these cases also the understanding was 
that the occupant would hold as proprietor, and that the payment of an 
acreage rate to common fund would last for the term of Settlement only, 
but the acreage rate was generally light, and the occupant himself 
would probably not have been willing to have the land thrown into the 
new rating (bacilli). 1 therefore ruled that these lands would not he 
thrown in, unless at the joint request of the occupant and the old 
shareholders, in which case the former would become a shareholder 
instead of a mere proprietor of his own holding (malik maqubuzah). 
In the end most lands of both classes were admitted to the new rating, 
and the occupants made shareholders. The reason was that the com¬ 
munities preferred tlio certain advantage of a lower rate from admission 
of more land, to the chance of getting a share of common fund income, 
which generally sticks in great part to the fingers of village officials. 
All land admitted to the new rating was assessed with ail village and 
provincial cesses ; land excluded was not, except in the case of estates, 
bought at auction in fee simple ; upon them I assessed a nominal 
revenue for the purpose of calculating tlio amount of cesses to he 
paid. 
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In tile Rharmsala Civil Station tbc European house-proprietors, 
with one or two exceptions, had no real title of any kind to the whole or 
part of the land in the compounds or enclosures of their houses. These 
enclosui'es were defined and demarcated for the first time shortly before 
revision of Settlement was commenced, and thereupon some litigation 
arose ; eventually all the suits were compromised, the villagers admitting 
the proprietary right of the householders on condition of the compounds 
being brought into the new rating (baclih) at certain rates per acre. 
The squatter house-proprietors were however not admitted as share¬ 
holders in the village, but merely as proprietors of the land in their 
occupation. In many cases, however, European house-proprietors have 
acquired old revenue-paying land by purchase, and are in virtue 
thereof share-holders in the common lands of the village. 1 attested, 
personally, all entries with regard to lands held by Europeans in 
Rharmsala. 

185. I have described in Chapter I of this Report the rights 
of the Gaddi shepherds in the summer and win- 
rilts'of'JLphonU-ula **>v grounds. In tho case of the sheen- 

liei'ilsinon not amounting runs (dnur ) m Tara and Chhota Bangahal, tile 
to ownership ot lUo soil, rights are sufficiently definite and clear, and are 
cord ial ' bluU ° Ut toie ' declared in tho village records; but the runs in 
other parts of the Dhaula Dliar arc ordinarily 
admitted to be open to all coiners, and the preferential claims asserted 
to a few are so vague and loose in nature, and difficult to attest, that 
I thought it safest to make no entry regarding even them. So, again, 
no entry in the village records will be found with regard to winter sheep- 
runs (ban), though certain families iiave undoubtedly distinct and 
definite rights of a kind in them, except in the Nurpur direction. 1 
however had a return of these wiuter-runs compiled through the agency 
of the contractors for the grazing dues, which may be of some assistance 
in case of disputes. It is, however, in no sense a Settlement record, for I 
purposely refrained from attesting it, or from even testing its accuracy, 
except here and there iu a cursory way. The rights of the persons 
claiming to be tho waris of the run, and of those who are associated 
with them (if the latter have any rights), are in a loose fluid sort of 
state. I did not wish to strengthen and petrify them by bringing them 
to book. Tiro Deputy Commissioner in his executive capacity should, 
however, in my opinion look after tho interests of these shepherds in 
case of quarrels with the village communities, for in respect of grazing 
rights they are tenants of the state within the interest which it has 
reserved to itself in the forests. In the village records for Kulu the 
summer sheep-runs ( nigahr ) in tlic kotlns are mentioned, and tho name 
of the person or persons claiming the rights of a bowal given, but 
these entries must not he accepted too implicitly, as it most, have been 
difficult for the superintendents to attest them thoroughly. In Lahoul 
I personally enquired into the rights in all the sheep-runs, and caused 
a list for each kothi to be entered in the new administration papers 
for each kotlu, with notes of all particulars. I took a good deal of 
trouble iri attesting these rights in Lalioul sheep-runs, and think that 
the entries may, with considerable confidence, be presumed to be correct. 
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With regard to herdsmen, the rights of the, Giijars to their soanas 
in the low hills and dhiirson the big range will he found recorded where 
they are exclusive, which is the case only in Kangra, Proper, and not in 
all parts of it, or for all Gujars. No other owners of herds have exclusive 
rights; though many people claimed them at commencement of Settle¬ 
ment in the high wastes on the slopes of the Dhauia. Dhar, and had a 
note of their claim entered in the field-book in measurements But at 
a general meeting of persons interested which 1 held, these claims were 
universally disallowed, and I gave notice that the entries in the field- 
book would be expunged; if this has not been done in all cases, and a 
claim is set up at some future time, as may happen, no weight should 
be put on these entries. 

186. In Chapter 1 I have attempted to show that it is not easy 
11 ay-fields (kliarctar ) to say to what a man’s right in his kharetar origi- 
(iivuk'd into two classes nally amounted ; whether to a property in the soil, 
in the records. or to a right to three months of the grass only. 

I gave my opinion that in the case of the- hay-field near the house 
or amidst the fields (garhu kharetar) the right approached to the first 
quality, and in the case of the hay-field in the forests or on high hill 
Slopes (ban kharetar ) only to the second. In revision of Settlement 
each man had his kharetar mapped as a separate field, and entered in 
his own name in the field-book. Jn attestation, with common consent, 
each man’s garhu kharetar was recorded as his private property as 
absolutely as his arable field, and was brought into the new rating of 
the revenue (Melih). But those of the ban kharetar class were 
eliminated, not brought into the rating, and recorded as common property 
of the mainsail or tika, quoad the soil, with a note that by custom tho 
right of using the land as a hay-field for three months belonged to such 
and such an individual. This elimination was done by my orders, 
but with general consent; one object of the measure was to 
prevent the rights of Government in wild-growing trees in these ban 
kharetars from passing to the individual entitled to the grass, which 
but for it would have happened, for Government, as I shall mention 
hereafter, had authorized my declaring trees in plots of waste the 
private property of individuals (baniar-i-maqbuza) to belong to the 
owner of the land. 


In Kulu the hay-fields (ghaban, phut), are on steep open slopes; 
the right is to the grass only, but the land is ordinarily unadapted to 
any other purpose. Jn measurements each such slope was treated 
as a sir, and the divisions in it as fields. In Lahoul the hay-fields 
(dang pin) are as absolutely the property of the holder as his cultivated 
fields, and have been measured and recorded in his name accordingly. 
In Spiti there are no hay-fields. 


187. In para. 

The rating or distri¬ 
bution of tho revenue 
upon the different hold¬ 
ings in a mnur.nh. to 
what extent altered in 
Kangra, Proper and Kulu, 


■>•) of Chapter 1 of this Report I have pointed out 
that the old separate assessment of each family 
holding or plot in reality survived Mr. Barrie’s 
mauzabwar assessments, the sub-division of the 
revenue on single holdings, described in paras. 
420-421 of his report, was made with reference 
thereto rather than with reference to the sums 


AG 
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brought out by application to each holding of classified rates. The 
struggle, .as described by Mr. Barnes, was great, and the tahsildiirs and 
juries did their duty well, and gave more than rateable reduction when 
it was necessary; consequently 1 found the people, with very few 
exceptions, averse to any new rating or redistribution of the revenue 
either among the tikes or among the single holdings, and I left it to 
them to decide whether it should take place or not. With reference, 
however, to the great quantity of highly profitable waste, such as hay- 
fields, now for the first time distinctly treated as private property, and 
so recorded, and the very unequal distribution thereof among the hold¬ 
ings, it seemed fair that the old rating should ho modified by putting 
a rate on this kind of waste, and reducing the assessment on arable 
lands by the amount it produced. This was accordingly done more or 
less completely in all Kiingra Proper, with the result of slightly increasing 
revenue on holdings containing much hay-fields, and slightly reducing 
that on those containing little or none. In Kulu there was little or no 
appropriated waste, so no rates were devised for it. In other respects 
tile procedure followed was the same as in Kiingra. 

In para. 32 of Chapter 1,1 have described the way in which the 
arable lands in the main Kiingra valley arc divided into plots, each of 
which had a fixed assessment in grain and cash known as the “purana 
mol.” This ancient assessment was the basis of that made by Mr. 
Barnes, and of the distribution of tl^e revenue for each mauzah among 
the holdings. Thinking it most important that a record of this old 
assessment should he preserved, I had lists made out for each mauzah 
of the plots and their old payments, and filed them with the new 
Settlement records. 

188. I passed through Lahoul in July 1807 (being then on privi-. 

„ c , lege leave), and devised a system of measurements 
tinment operations in and record to suit the circumstances ot the 
Lahoul and spiti, with country. In the spring of 1868 I had three or four 
explanation of tho altera- Lsihoulis and Kulumen taught to understand and 
the kotlns amt doRcrip. work this system in Kulu, and sent them across 
tion of the way tho new the passes in June under charge of a munsarim. 
effected was I followed myself in the beginning of August, as 

it was necessary for several reasons that I should 
do the work of a Superintendent in these Trans-Himalayau regions. 
In August and the first week in September I tested and superintended 
the measurements, and also personally attested the rough khataunis of 
the 14 kotlns in Lahoul. I also effected the new bacilli or rating of 
holdings, prepared tho new administration papers in the rough, investi¬ 
gated the jagirs and maafis, took a census of the population, and made 
out a record of the sheep-runs and of the rights and titles to them of the 
foreign shepherds. 

The head-men of Spiti met me on my entry into Lahoul. After 
consulting them I devised a form of return calculated to serve the 
double purpose of a register of holdings and census paper; this 1 directed 
them to fill in for each village in Tibetan, and have a translated copy 
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made by a hill munshi, whom I sent with them for the purpose. I 
followed them to Spiti early in September, and marched through the 
whole country, attesting each holding in the register, revising the distri¬ 
bution of the revenue, investigating the rent-free holdings of all kinds, and 
making out an administration paper or statement of general customs. 
In para. 147 of Chapter Ill I have mentioned the circumstances which 
led to my being directed by Government to revise the distribution of the 
revenue in Spiti. To cure the grievances of the men of Ghuzi kothi I 
reduced their cash revenue by more than half, and distributed the 
amount reduced upon the other kotlus. I did not alter the amounts of 
the items of grain tax [pun, netal] payable according to ancient custom 
by each holding, except in one or two exceptional cases where they were 
unusually heavy. All parties appeared satisfied, and determined to 
abide by the now rent-roll fer tlic future. 3 afterwards had copies of 
the Settlement records prepared in the Tibetan character, and made over 
to the Mono or wazir of Spiti for guidance With regard to the grain 
tax, which is all assigned in one way or another, my proposals were 
submitted in the files of investigation of bams and maafis in Spiti. 
The general tenor of them is flesciibed in the paragraph of Chapter 
III quoted above. In Laboul no orders for revision of the distribution 
of the revenue had been given, hut it was very necessary to make one 
both among the kotlus and within each kotlus among the, holdings. 
In para, 135 of Chapter HI I have explained how the distribution 
among the kotin's made at first Settlement by the people themselves 
pressed hard upon the men of the JagLr kotlb.s when the other cesses, Such 
as the grain and colt tax, gradually fell into disuse in KhiUsa, kotlus. 
The hardship was real in the ease of the men of the jaglr kotlus of Ghum- 
rang audGondla only, so 1 transferred about Lis. 1.00 from their shoulders, 
and distributed the amount among the men of the Kbalsa kotlus. In 
para 183 of Chapter ill 1 have mentioned that by the custom of Lahoul. 
each full holding or jeola in a kotiu is considered to bn equal, and pays 
an equal share of the revenue; and 1 have explained how in course of 
time the holdings had lost their original proportions and become in 
reality very unequal. There were many complaints on the part of those 
whose holdings, though small, were rated as full jcolas. To remedy their 
grievance without disturbing ancient arrangements, l revised the jcola- 
bandi or rating of holdings in each kotiu in the following way :—1 found 
out what was considered to be the area of an average jeola in the kothi, 
and applying that as a standard to the area found belonging to each old 
jeola, I rated it as two jcolas or a half jeola or ouc-and-a half or three 
quarters. This Was done in presence of a general meeting of the men 
of the kothi, who objected to my rating whenever it was not fair in a 
particular case for some cause known to them, but not apparent from the 
papers. Each holding was then declared liable to pay revenue, and 
furnish labor and carriage as before in proportion to its rating in jcolas. 
All understood this arrangement, and acquiesced iu it* 

* Thakur Jlrmi Chant), soil of wazir Taoi Cliautl, of Lahoul. was my right hand iu 
:iH the work J did both in Lilhoul ami Spiti, He is a very dear-headed man, full of local 
knowledge, and wit h a taste for acquiring information of all kinds ; when under one's eye, 
lie will do a great deal of work, and do it vreii and honestly. 
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189. In Kangra Proper the new records for each mauzah or towti- 
Number of documents ship commence with a short descriptive account 
forming the now records, of it as a whole, followed by a general map 
showing its division into ( tika ) hamlets and blocks of common waste. 
Next comes an alphabetical list of proprietors to facilitate reference, and 
then the lield-book and field-map for each hamlet separately. After 
these comes the ldiewat khatiuini, or register showing the holdings of 
the proprietors and tenants, the rent paid by the latter, with other parti¬ 
culars of their tenure, and the distribution of the revenue among the 
former. There is a separate chapter and descriptive preface for each 
hamlet in this register, and in such chapter, above the khatas or separate 
holdings of each family group of proprietors, comes the pedigree tree of 
the family drawn out from the date of the first acquisition of any part of 
the estate, with a short history detailing how and when each part was 
acquired, and explaining the reason why shares according to possession' 
disagree with shares by custom of inheritance when such disagreement 
exists. Appended to it are ( 1 ) a classified list of tenants ; ( 2 ), a list 
showing the proportions in which the lands of the mauzah are divided 
among men of different tribes ; ( 3 ), the fard lakhiraj, or list of persons 
holding land free of revenue, and of the lands so hold. Next comes the 
canal statement containing a map and record of custom of irrigation for 
each canal or water channel in the village; then follows the administra¬ 
tion paper for the mauzah ; and, lastly, the abstract of proceedings or 
rubakfir-i-akliir, and the “ fard begar ” or list of inhabitants classified 
according to liability to impressment for public service or labor of 
different kinds. Rent-free lands are entered in the “fard lakhiraj, ” but 
I have also had them shown in their natural places in the khewat 
khataum register, with their assessed value ( i. e., the revenue remitted) 
entered opposite them in red ink. In this way the whole holding 
of a proprietor is shown in one place, and his real share in the 
mauzah, tilca, or family holding, apparent at a glance. The rent-roll 
of the village, upon which the rateable, share of each proprietor 
in common waste is calculated, is the sum of both black ink and 
red ink entries in the revenue column. It is obvious, and was 
admitted, that in Kangra proprietors of rent-free or assigned lands 
have as much claim to a share in the proprietorship of the surrounding 
waste as those have whose lands pay revenue to the State, but a share was 
previously denied to them with regard merely to the fact that in the 
old Settlement records their names were not on the rent-roll. 


For Kulu the form of records was substantially the same, but 
phatis take the place of tikas, and the map of the pluili in mountain¬ 
ous tracts is not a true fioid-map, as I have before explained. 

In the fde for each kothi of Lahoul one or two of the 
appendices arc omitted, and the forms of the documents are rather 
different; otherwise they are essentially the same. For Spiti kothis 
there are only two documents, the register of holdings or khewat 
khatauni, in which reut-freo lands are also entered, and a final proceeding 
of mine, which includes a statement of customs and usages in force as 
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ascertained by enquiry in Spiti, intended to serve the purposes of an 
administration paper. 

190. The manner in which these papers were framed for Kangra 
Mode in which the Proper and lvulu was as follows :—Lists of sub- 

new administration pa- jects requiring notiee were sent to the superinten- 
pors for Kangra Proper dents, who held meetings of representatives of 

and lvulu were prepared. , - nl ] 1 ra l ,• , 

1 each village, and dratted papers from their replies. 

The Assistant Settlement Officer then collated 
these parganah papers into general papers for Kiingra Proper and Kulu 
respectively, and submitted them for iny apjiroval. 1 sent revised 
copies to the superintendents, who again attested them at other 
meetings and resubmitted them. At the instance of the zanimdiirs 
certain clauses were struck out or altered ; and eventually, when a 
general agreement seemed to have been attained, the amended papers 
were returned to the superintendents for final attestation. Copies 
were also submitted for approval to the Commissioner of Settlements. 
In the case of Kiingra Proper, to save a great amount of copying, 
the papers were printed. Only the headings of clauses referring to 
matters which vary in each village were printed. General clauses 
applicable to the whole country were printed in full, hut space was 
left below them for the entry of special exceptions or reservations. I 
am prepared to hear that these papers are too diffuse and elaborate, 
and that they smell too much of the Settlement workshop. If I had 
to do the work over again, 1 should certainly attempt to put them into 
a shorter and simpler form. But in deprecation of criticism it may he 
said that there were difficulties in the way peculiar to the district. 
In Kangra Proper the property of the soil in waste, with reservation 
of certain forest rights, had lately been transferred from the State 
to the village communities. But it had been done by surprise, not 
deliberately, and there were no fixed rules or customs having the 
force of law to regulate, the exercise by the communities of their now 
rights either between themselves or themselves and the State, or 
themselves and other interested parties, such iis herdsmen and shep¬ 
herds. One of the main reasons for having a revision of the Kangra 
Settlement records, was the hope that in course of it rights in 
waste lauds might be defined and rules agreed to, and the uncertainty, 
in which all parties were placed, more or less dispelled. Therefore, 
in making the administration paper, the Settlement Officer had to 
suggest that rules should be made on certain subjects, and to see 
that they should, as l’ar as possible, be uniform. He also hud to 
interfere actively to see that the joint property of the State in forest 
clad waste was asserted and protected, and that rights of third 
parties having by custom an interest in the waste were not overlooked. 

191. There are fifty-three clauses in the administration papers 

. , for Kangra Proper, most of which require no 

ministration paper tor notice 1 1 eie, as they are either tormat entires ot the 
Kangra Proper, which kind to bo found in all such documents, or they 
require notice, refer to matters in which the State lias no concern 
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or iu which the practice in Kiingra is not different from that in other 
districts. I proceed to mention the few which I think require to be 
especially brought to notice in this Report. 

With regard to forests in clause 4, and again in clause 44, all trees 
growing wild or planted by Government in common waste are asserted 
to be the property of the State, with reservation of the rights of use 
( bartau) belonging by custom to the landholders of the mauzalis and 
others ; it is also mentioned that conservancy rules have been from 
time to time framed by Government for the protection of the trees,, 
and the regulation of the exercise of the rights of use, and that these 
rules are binding on the landholders till altered by Government. 
There is nothing in my opinion in these clauses which is not in 
accordance with tact and practice of the district up to date, but they 
are of the nature of new definitions of rights, w hich have not yet been 
formally approved by Government. Again, in clauses 20, 27, and 28 
it is declared that common waste of the nature of forest cannot be 
divided, except with permission of Government, which may be refused 
in the interest of forest conservancy. This is undoubtedly a new rule, 
for no instance of partition of common waste had occurred in 
Kiingra down to the time 1 left that district, except in the way 
of tikfibandi or division of mauzahs into hamlets, which was a 
measure initiated by the officers of Government, and carried out 
under their supervision. Again, in clauses 40 and 41 it is declared 
that common waste cannot bo broken up for cultivation, or enclosed 
or transferred by sale, &c., without permission obtained by an appli¬ 
cation to be presented at the talwil, and that permission may be 
refused iu case there are trees on the land, either absolutely or until 
payment of their value, and that persons taking possession without 
permission may be ejected by Government. These rules only define 
in precise terms what has been the former practice of the district 
under those Deputy Commissioners who have looked actively after the 
forests. Permission to cultivate has very frequently been refused, and 
squatters on forest land have been forcibly ejected. It is true that practi¬ 
cally uo restrictions have been put upon the sale of forest lands to 
Europeans who wanted them to form tea or Cinchona gardens, but.this 
was because Government saw good reason for sacrificing its forest 
rights in such cases. 


Again, in clauses 33 and 34 it is declared under the authority of 
the letter of the Secretary to Government Punjab, No. 347, dated 0th 
January 1807, that the State has relinquished its claim to royal trees 
in cultivated laud, or in land entered in the now records as private 
waste.* 

* In private waste are included—1st, the small plots held l)y almost every land 
holder described in para. 130 and now included in the rating (bacilli); and, 2udly 
the blocks of‘waste land bought of village, communities by Europeans prior to revision 
of Settlement. I brought these clauses specially to the notice of Government in my 
No. 173 dated 25th November 1SI>8, to tbo Commissioner of tlio Division, iu answer to 
a question put by the Financial Commissioner, also in my No. 309 dated 10th August 1808 
to Secretary to Financial Commissioner. 
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The letter quoted can hardly bo held to be a valid authority for 
this rule, as the concession was contained in a letter issuing rules for 
the demarcation and better management of forests, and the demarcation 
lias not yet been effected, or the rules introduced, for reasons which I 
shall explain presently under the head of forest questions. I hope, 
however, that the concession made in the clauses will now be approved 
independently, for all the entries in these administration papers, with 
regard to the joint rights of the State and the village communities in 
forest lends, hang together: if one is cut out, the others should be 
treated in the same way. 

With regard to mines, the entry in clause 7 agreed with the then 
latest ruling of the Financial Commissioner, which was to the effect 
that Government would, at a new Settlement of the revenue, assess 
new mines, as it.does fields, at a share of the produce. This declara¬ 
tion is now superseded by Section 29 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act. 

Under the head of malba in clause 17 is a notice of a one per cent, 
rate put on to raise a fund for purposes of public utility, the fund to bo 
managed by an Anjuman Committee. The clause contained a stipula¬ 
tion, to the effect that at any time a majority in any village might 
decide on withdrawing the subscription to the Anjuman, and devoting 
the one per cent, rate to any other common village purpose. No Eng¬ 
lish officer exercised any influence in favor of tins rate, or the Anjuman 
scheme. It was promoted by a body of native gentlemen, of whom the 
leading men were Government, officials. The consent of the village 
communities, I think, was genuine, that is to say, the mass did not care 
for or believe in the scheme, but they gave in to tho representations of 
a few active men among them. The rate has now, I believe, been 
thrown by order of Government into the five per cent, local rate. Tho 
extra one per cent, road fund, put on with consent, of the communities 
in the way described in clause 2, lias also been absorbed in the same 
way.* 

192. There are 40 clauses in the administration papers for 
Clause iu new ad- Kulu and Seoraj. The following are the only ones 

ministration paper* for which I think require to he noticed. With res- 

.kniii and Seoruj roqinr- poet to rights in waste lands in clause 4, all unoc- 

Wlg 1 ° U ‘ copied waste lands (banjar gluur maqbuzah) are 

declared with reservation of the existing “bartan” or rights of use *f of the 
communities to be the property of the State ; and in clauses 2 and 3 it is 
declared that mines in such lands belong to the State, and that the village 
communities can claim no compensation for such lands when taken up 
for public purposes, except in special cases when their rights of grazing 

* In Kulu no road fund cess lias been put on, and the landholders not only do tile 
annual repairs, but arc also by custom bound to make and repair necessary bridges 
across Hie rivers. Hut lor bridge-making they pel. a lump sum of money from Govern¬ 
ment as part payment., and arc supplied with the timber from Government forests. These 
customary arrangements arc mentioned in the administration papers for the talisfl. 

t Such right of use consists of a right of common of grazing, of cutting grass, of 
gathering wild herbs, fruits, Arc., so long as the land remains uncultivated. The, Slate's right 
of approvement ( or bringing the waste into cultivation ) is limited in the same way 
that the right of the lord of a manor in England to enclose lands in which rights of com¬ 
mon exist is limited. 
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&c., may ho seriously affected. In clause 21 all trees in such lands ara 
declared Government property, subject to the right of the communities 
to supply themselves, according to custom and forest conservancy rules, 
with the necessary amount of timber and fuel and leaves for fodder. 
Clauses 5 to 14 contain rules for the grant of “nautor” or " nauabad” 
leases of such lands, or the grant of land required for the site of houses or 
farm buildings. The two first (5 and 0 ) contain general stipulations, 
of which the following is an abstract:—Such lands cannot bo broken 
up or occupied except in virtue of a grant ( pattah nautor ); any one 
squatting without such a grant can be ejected by Government. All 
lands so granted will, according to custom, pay nothing for 2, 3 or 4 
years, hub after that will pay at revenue rates to the common fund of 
the kotlu in lieu of a share of the revenue, and such income will 
he rateably divided by all revenue-payers of the kotlu for the term of 
Settlement, or until a new rating of the revenue (biichh) is made and 
the new land admitted thereto. Grants can only bo made by the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district or by the negi of the kotlii. 
Before a grant is made, a local enquiry shall always be made on the 
spot to see whether it can be done without, unduly diminishing the 
waste area required for grazing, Sac., by the old inhabitants. For 
building purposes land may be given revenue-free to a revenue-paying 
landholder of the kothi, but not to an. outsider. No grant shall be 
made of certain kinds of land, e. g„ village greens, places whore the 
dead are burned, &c. The next eight, paras. (7 to 14) contain other 
rules, defining and limiting in a stringent way the powers of the nogis 
to make grants. The following is an abstract of themThe negis can¬ 
not make grants of forest land or land on the high road. They can 
only grant land bond fide required for cultivation or for building 
purposes. They must do it publicly after visiting the ground in 
company with men of neighbouring villages. In case several persons 
apply, they must give a preference in the first place to the persons 
whose cattle customarily graze on the land, in the second place to a 
man of the phati, in the third place to a man of the kotlii. All deeds 
of grant given by aegis must contain a clause to the effect that unless 
the land is broken up, or building commenced within one year, the 
deed is void. The negi cannot put a grantee in possession by force; 
in case of resistance by objectors, be must refer the grantee to apply in 
the tabsil or district court for an order. The negi must enter note 
of every grant in the patwari’s diary. If convicted of taking a bribe 
to give a grant, he will bo dismissed, but it is lawful for a grantee to 
induce objectors to agree by paying them something by way of com¬ 
pensation for loss of grass, &e. 

If my interpretation of the present tenure of land in Kulu, which 
is given at length in para. 102 of Chapter II of this Report, he correct, 
then I think these rules are required, and should be sanctioned as they 
stand till experience has shown that they need amendment. I may 
mention that I showed them to Mr. Forsyth, the Commissioner of tho 
Division, who took an interest in the subject, and he approved them, 
after persuading me to alter one clause to which he took objection. A 
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copy of the whole administration paper was also forwarded for approval 
of the (’ommisaioner of Settlements, who, however, did not care to express 
an opinion, as he had no local knowledge of the country. 1 have already 
said that in clause 3 mines in waste, lands are declared the property of the 
State, but the clause goes on to say that a mine in a man’s field would he 
assessed like the field with revenue calculated on a share of the proceeds. 
This part of the clause, as in the case of Kangra Proper, is opposed to 
Section 29 of the Laud Revenue Act. With regard to trees in fields or 
the enclosures of houses it is declared in para. 22 that they belong to the 
landholder, and that he can sell all except the cedar without asking per¬ 
mission ; an exception, however, is made in the case of land known as 
“kut” (i. e unterraced land in the forest belonging to individual families, 
but only culti vated now and again at long intervals'), to clear which, by 
selling timber, permission of officers in charge of forests is declared 
necessary. Again, in para. 24 it is declared that no one can fell (cedar) 
timber in groves attached to temples, except with permission, which will 
only be granted when the wood is required for repairs of the temple. 
These rules are in accordance with custom, and good reasons could be 
given for maintaining all of them. 

193 The administration papers for Lahoul were compiled and 
New administration attested entirely by myself; they are very short 
papers for Lahoul and m comparison, containing only about 18 clauses, 
ypit*- The declaration of rights contained in them agree 

precisely with the definitions of rights given in Chapter III of this Report, 
except that in jagir kothis I thought it prudent to say nothing precise 
as to the ownership of unoccupied waste. The Thakur was declared to 
be tlie local authority for making “nautor” grants in a jagir kotln, and 
the Wazfr in a khalsa kotln. Unoccupied waste in khalsa kothis 
was declared to be the property of the State. The administration 
paper for Spiti is a mere proceeding (rubakari) of my own, describing 
the tenure of the country and its customs, as has been done in Chapter 
III of this Report, and also mentioning the manner in which the new 
records were prepared and attested, and the revenue redistributed. 
The None or Wazir of Spiti is declared to be the local authority for 
making “ nautor ” grants. 


194. In paras. 433-434 of his Report, Mr. Barnes gave a description 
System of forced labor of the system of Legal - in force in Kangra Proper, 
or began. . and mentioned that he had prepared a register 

or nominal list for each village in which the inhabitants were classified 
as exempt, subject to light, and subject to heavy labor (alcar, satbiihak, 
began!). I had new lists prepared in the same way for each maiizah 
of Kangra Proper or kotld of Kulu. These lists were attested by the 
superintendents in presence of the assembled villagers, and are filed 
with the Settlement records of each rnauzah. My orders to the super¬ 
intendents were that the new lists should be carefully compared with 
the old, and that iu .case of dispute about the class or status (sift ) 
of any individual, the entry in the register should be made according 
to the class in which the family was put in the old register, leaving the 
objectors thereto to sue to have it amended. But I hear that while 

A 7 
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Home of the superintendents carried out this order strictly, and refused 
to give a summary award in contradiction of the old listothers held 
themselves at liberty to summarily alter the status of a family by the 
old list when they held it clearly proved to be contrary to past practice 
of the village. The new list ought certainly to throw the burden of 
proof on the person disputing it. He cannot plead ignorance, as the 
award was a public one, and as moreover, on each man’s extract of the 
register (parcha) his class was entered. At the same time the practice 
since annexation, if it can he proved, should be conclusive. The custom 
of begar differs considerably in different taluqas; for instance, in Nurpur 
in former times, the daily or current demand for porters (kacha begar) 
was met by the kamins or people of degraded castes. For special calls 
(pakka begar) all landholders, except a few of specially high position, 
had to come forward. On the other hand, in Kangra a man's caste 
made less difference, the begar was distinctly a burden on the land to 
be borne in turn by each landholder not specially exempted. Giijar 
herdsmen holding land were generally excused from carrying traveller’s 
baggage in lieu of furnishing supplies of milk and butter, hut, being 
strong fellows, they were made to share in carrying in planks and 
•beams for Government buildings, -fee. 1 give this as a specimen of the 
loose class legislation or custom which still regulates the distribution of 
forced labor among man of a village, in most taluqas the turn (pala) is 
calculated on each hearth (fehula), not on each head. Two brothers 
living in common would take one turn only. In Kulu the turn is on 
each full holding or jeola. In former days the demand was distributed 
tolerably equally over the whole country: gangs would come in in turn 
from a distance, or be called in when necessary, Now-a-days this is 
not done, and the result is that the demand falls with excessive 
severity on certain tracts, such as the circles of villages round Dharm- 
eiilah nr Palampur. The amount of annoyance and positive loss inflicted 
on the people of these villages by the system in some years is deplor¬ 
able. A less docile population would have got rid of the burden long 
ago, I remember that, in reply to a tentative proposal which I made to 
them, the people of these villages volunteered to pay what to the great 
majority of them was a largo addition to their revenue, to form a 
fund out of which gangs of porters could be kept up. Most native officials 
and all the headmen in the villages are, for evident reasons, in favorofthc 
system, and its abolition would cause some temporary, and more or 
less permanent, inconvenience to the District officers and to English 
travellers. It is not easy therefore to collect the force necessary to 
effect the reform of this abuse, for so I do not hesitate to describe the 
degree and extent to which I have seen the system enforced in eertain 
years and in certain localities. The following statement shows the 
proportions in which the rural population are exempt, subject to light 
or subject to heavy labor, according to the now lists :— 


District. 

1 Akar. 

Satbdalik. | 

Begarfi. 

Kangra Proper . 

Kulu uthI Seortvj . 

35,080 

17,378 

45,492 

_ 370 

17 

1 12,147 
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195. Meetings of representatives for each village of every tribe 
were held by each superintendent in Kangra 
Tribal Codes. Proper and Kulu and Seorilj, and tribal codes or 

statements of custom of inheritance, &c., made out. These were 
collated and compiled into one volume after re-attestation of doubtful 
points, and copies supplied to the district and parganah record-rooms. 
If this work has been well done, the chief credit is due to my assistant, 
Munsin Amin Chand, who took great interest in it. I did not find time to 
test it myself when completed, though I attempted to direct the form 
and manner of the enquiry. Too much weight should not, however, be 
attached to this record in case of dispute, for it must be remembered 
that it takes a very clever and careful man to compile a really reliable 
record of custom from the mouths of a meeting of ordinary peasant 
proprietors. Among other pit-falls is the rivalry engendered, which 
often leads a tribe to shirk the avowal of a custom which it knows is 


regarded with ridicule 


or disdain by others of higher social standing. 


In some districts every villager was made to sign these codes in token 
of agreement. I refused to have this done, thinking that the weight if any 
which such a process would lend to them would be fictitious. 

19G. For each hill stream or canal irrigating the lands of more 
Records of right of than one mauzah a general statement was pre- 


irrigation from 
streams ot canals. 


hill 


red, consisting (1) of a map showing the posi¬ 
tion of each weir or dam in the stream, the 
course of each canal and its branches or main channels, and (2 ) of 
an attested record of the custom governing the relations of the 
different communities interested, in respect to height of dams, shares 
or turns of water, repairs, &c. Explanations of local and technical terms 
connected with irrigation were also given. These general statements 
were formed into one volume for each parganah. The work involved 
may be imagined when I say that they are 743 in number. In 
addition to those general statements, others were made out for each 
mauzah in which there was any irrigation, showing the custom as between 
members of the community in respect of their share of a big canal, or 
in respect of a canal or stream irrigating their village only, the mouth 
of each duct, the instrument used for dividing the water, &c. Pro¬ 
bably these statements arc sometimes incorrect with regard to features 
of custom not easy to define, and the wording is, no doubt, often 
vague where it ought to be precise; but at least they form a foundation, 
on which a good record can be built up in time. In apology for any 
defects which may be found in them, it may be said that the custom 
is often vague and difficult to define. An abundance of water is the 
rule, and then all goes smoothly; the rub conies in seasons when 
the supply is scanty. Struggles and quarrels then begin at once, and 
generally end in a rough temporary settlement. The courts are now 
and then appealed to, but rather to frighten the opposite party than 
with expectation of getting a useful decision : in the absence of maps and 
explanatory documents, the courts have hitherto given many unintelli¬ 
gible and impracticable judgments. Or if their order, as verbally given 
was a good one, it has been too loosely recorded to be of use as a 
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precedent when another similar dispute occurred. In future the gist of 
each decision ought to he noted on a paper appended to the map and 
statement prepared at Settlement. 

1!)7. This work, owing to the great number of rent-free holdings. 
Investigation and was much heavier than it is in any district in the 
assessment of rent-free Plains. Most cases had been investigated at first 
holding*. Settlement or shortly after, but those recom¬ 

mended for grant in perpetuity had not been submitted for the orders 
of Government, or, if submitted, had been returned for resubmission in 
an amended form, or for further enquiry. A comparison of former 
entries witli facts shown by the new measurements, proved that in 
the case of both sanctioned and unsanetioned grants the areas were, 
with few exceptions, much in excess of the area formerly sanctioned or 
claimed, and that the names of many shareholders had been omitted 
by error. I made a report on the subject to the Commissioner of the 
division, who obtained for me authority from Government to pass excess 
within certain limits, and to report other cases again in which 1 did 
not think it proper to resume. The work in effect amounted to a 
re-investigation of every rent-free holding in the district. In the course 
of it I proposed a re-consideration of former orders in a considerable 
number of cases. Lapsing grants were assessed and reported by myself 
to the Commissioner of the Division ; the number of these was great, 
as the enquiry brought to light the death of many shareholders which 
had remained unreported for years. All life-tonure maafis were also 
regularly assessed in anticipation of lapse, and a rough assessment was 
made of all perpetuity grants for the purpose of calculating the amount 
of cesses payable by the holders, and their share in common lauds. 
In the case of rent-free grants of land given by the rajalis to Rajput 
or Brahman families as residential estates ( basi maafi), I made the 
settlement with the family at half jama, or in the caso of holdings of 
less than ten acres, at quarter jama rates. I did this with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Commissioner on the authority of an order given • by 
Sir Donald McLeod as Financial Commissioner, and approved by 
Lord Lawrcnco as Chief Commissioner, which had boon lost 
sight of till I came upon it among old papers in the District Office, 
I strongly recommend that theso favorablo rates of assessment be 
continued to this class of holders in perpetuity. All officers who have 
seen much of the district agree in thinking that they have special 
claims to consideration. I have described their position in para, 
36 of Chapter I of this Report. I had a general register made 
out for each parganah, showing all rent-free holdings of every 
kind in each mauzah and taluqa. This I think will prove very useful, 
From it were prepared separate classified registers, and from these 
again report statements for those cases requiring the sanction of 
superior authority. In Kulu and Seoraj, at the request of the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Division, I undertook to re-investigate de novo the 
lands held as temple endowments, which amounted to about a fourth of 
the cultivated area of the country.- ray No. 126 dated 28th August 1867, 
to the Commissioner of the Division, with which I reported my proposals 
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in all these cases was printed by order of Government in the Selections 
from public correspondence. All rent-free holdings in Lahoul and Spiti 
were also investigated and reported. 

198. At commencement of revision of Settlement the rate of 
Appointment of Kotwais patwfm’s pay was raised from Rs. 2 percent, 
ami K&ite, and re-arrange- to xvs. 3-2-0 per cent. J n sanctioning the 
ment of patwtiri’s circles. increase, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
expressed a wish that an attempt should be made to introduce in Ksingra 
a system of d bar wars or inferior patwaris, of single villages or small 
circles, and chief patwaris superintending some eight or ten dharwais. 
Afterwards, at the end of a separate corespondence, the Government 
proposed that a zaildiiri agency should be constituted in Kangra, and 
paid by a rate imposed with consent of the landholders. It was not 
found practicable to secure such consent; and eventually in my No. 583 
dated loth October 1867, to the Financial Commissioner, I recommended 
the increase of patwari’s cess in Kangra proper to four per cent., 
engaging to provide pay for zaildtirs and patwaris of both grades, there¬ 
from. Sanction was accorded in Secretary to Government’s letter 
No. 1762 dated 5th December 1807, and the whole correspondence was 
printed as a Selection. I have reported in detail the method in which 
I carried out those arrangements in my No. 130 dated 2nd September 
1869, and accompanying register and map, but the tabular statement 
below will give a good idea of their nature :— 


Name of 
pargamvh. 


Kangra .. 
Nhrptir .. 
Debra 
Humirphr.. 


Total ., 


I 

V 


I 


2,61,6711 

1,26,737 

1,18,167 

1,13,284 


6 , 21 , 868 ] 


£ 

£ 


1,070 

£>20 

550 

708 


2,868 


1,218 

582] 

5111 

283 ] 


2,644! 


■B 

JP 

la 


7,957 5 0 
8,771) oj 0 
3,5 00j lj 0| 
8,397,15, «! 


18.C2G 


A v era ye No. . Averagepuy 
of villages. per annum , 


& 
o S 


64, 


117 

105 

117 

117 


114 


All the Nurpiir kntwAls and some of those of other pnrgannhs arc in possession of small rent-free 
grants previously given. The k&ita of Hamirpur are all also patw&ris of one tappa in their circle, so are some 
kdits in other pargmiahs, Nfirphr excepted. At first Settlement the following number of patwaris were 
appointed K&ngru 49, Niirpur 27, Dehra 26, Hamirpur 27. Except in Nilrphr, the great majority of patwaris 
are men of good KhjpAt or Brahman landholding families. They hold a much higher social position than the 
patwaris in the plains. 
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I have called the chief patwbris kbits and the zaildars kotwals. Kbit 
is a local name very appropriate from the office to which it applied in 
former times, to the office to which it is now given. The same 
reason is in favor of the title of kotwbl, and the people much prefer 
it to that of zaildbr. Moreover, in tahsil Nurpur, the lcotwal’s office 
survived up to annexation, and was maintained by Mr. Barnes, and 
the Nurpur kotwals had done all the duties of zaildars in excellent 
style down to commencement of my operations. I thought it 
important that the boundaries of the old taluqas should be observed 
iu these arrangements, both in order to preserve the bond of union 
now existing between men of the taluqas, which may be of use for 
purposes of local government hereafter, aud also to facilitate the 
compilation of district returns and statistics separately lor each 
tilluqa. Each taluqa, therefore, contains one or more kotwbl’s zails, 
and each kbit’s circle contains one or two taluqas, or is a division of a 
large taluqa. Iu the same way the patwari’s circles lit into the kotwals 
zails. To effect this gave me a great deal of trouble, as very many 
considerations had to be kept in view; and as at last Settlement no attention 
had been paid to taluqa boundaries in assigning villages to patwbris, who 
often held villages scattered here and there at a distance, and in two 
or more taluqas. Now every patwari has a compact tappa or circle 
forming part of one taluqa and of one kbit’s circle. Nearly every 
patwari lives in his tappa or close by; the kotwals arc all of course 
residents of their zails, and ( with one exception) the kbits of their 
circles. The orders of appointment given to the kbits and kotwals 
specify the duties which they are expected to perform. I devised 
the forms of these orders, which received the sanction of the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Division. I am confident that both kbits and kotwbls 
will be found to constitute very useful agencies for the administration 
of the district, if the District Officer takes the trouble to encourage and 
control them. The traditions of the hills, and the temper and character of 
the population, are peculiarly favorable to the good working of agencies 
of the kind, aud there is more work for them to do than in the plains. 
For instance, the kotwbl can superintend the lambardbrs in the exercises 
of their duties with respect to forest conservancy and begar arrangements, 
and the kbit cau be of use in enforcing common action in repairing 
canals, and in many other ways, in addition to their regular duties. 

In the Kulu tahsil the negis appointed by Mr. Barnes formed a 
kind of zaildari agency ready made to hand, and admirably suited to 
the country. They shared the pacliotrb or five per cent, usually allowed 
to village headmeu, with the lambardbrs of the phbtis; both negis and 
lambardbrs were generally underpaid. In my letter No. 583, before 
quoted, I recommended that in Kulu the rate of pacliotrb should ho 
raised to six per cent., which should be divided, as before, between negis 
of kothis and the lambardbrs of phbtis. This was approved by Govern¬ 
ment and carried into effect. The increase, with few exceptions, has 
gone to the negis, who are now on the whole quite sufficiently well paid. 

In waziris Lbhoul and Spiti there were no negis of kothis, but 
in the former records Thakur Tarb Chand, and the nono of Kolang 
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were termed aegis of Lalioul and Spiti. This title was hardly suited 
to the dignity of their position, and in the new records I have called 
them wazirs of their wazms. I hope this step will be approved, and 
native officials be directed to address them accordingly. In Lahoul the 
6 per cent is divided between the wazir and the lambardars of kothis : 
in Spiti the lambardars of kothis are paid by assignment of grain, and 
the whole pachotra goes to the Nono. I therefore did not alter the 
rate in this waziri. 


Headmen of hamlets 
or tika milk add am s. 


199. Down to first Settlement there was a mukaddam or head¬ 
man for each hamlet in the greater part of the 
country to the south of the Bias river; that is, 
in Nadaunti, Kotlehr, and Jaswan. Many people 
in these parts wished the office to be revived ; and in other parts of the 
country complaints were rife of the despotic and uncontrolled way in 
which the lambardars of the mauzahs managed affairs, never consulting 
their constituents, and invariably appropriating all common income as a 
perquisite of office. These complaints were true, and it occurred to me 
that the remedy would be to have a council formed of representatives of 
the tilcas, who would check the common accounts, and both control and 
assist the lambardar. Moreover, as the tika is now in some degree a 
separate estate, with distinct interests of its own, it is advisable that it 
should have a recognized spokesman. I therefore directed the superin¬ 
tendents to suggest the election of such mukaddams to the assembled 
communities at time of attestation, leaving them, however, at full liberty 
to reject the plan. Altogether 2,157 mukaddams were elected in this 
way, and their appointments registered in the new Settlement papers. 
Often two or three small tikiis united to elect one man. The lambar¬ 
dars were of course opposed to the scheme, and their influence carried 
the day against it in many villages. The question, whether the mukad¬ 
dams should get any pay or perquisites, was left entirely to the men 
of the hamlets who elected them. In every case it was agreed that 
duriug office they should be excused from taking a personal share in 
begar or forced labor (if not already exempt); in a few cases their 
constituents agreed to pay them annually a small sum of cash or grain 
as a honorarium. I put a clause in the administration papers to tho 
effect that the appointment or dismissal of these mukaddams would, 
subject to certain formalities, remain entirely in the hands of tho 
hamlet communities. The rules of procedure given in tho clause can of 
course be altered at any time if found not to work well in practice. 


200. Soon after reaching Kiingra I sent up a report on forest 
questions, iu which I recommended that in course 
forests connoct0li Wlt of Settlement an attempt should be made to get 
rid of the joint property of the State and village 
communities in forest lands by an interchange, which would leave a 
portion of forest tho full property of the State, and the rest tho full 
property of the communities. This was tentatively approved by 
Government, and I was authorized to commence negotiations. After 
succeeding in some villages I came to a stop in taluqa Baragiraon, 
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The forests there are extensive, and the communities offered to 
surrender to the State large blocks if a partial right of pasturage 
therein was maintained to them, but without such concession they 
would give little, saying that their herds were their wealth, and that 
they wanted grass, not timber. 

I asked and obtained permission to make such a concession where 
it appeared necessary. I next tried taluqa Palam, and was here met 
by a new difficulty. These villages had formerly had dealings with 
officers deputed to secure waste lands for tea-planters; they suspected 
that the land surrendered as forests would ultimately be devoted to 
that purpose, and demanded a pledge to the contrary. 

I consulted the Commissioner of the Division, who was entirely 
opposed to yielding to this new demand, and recommended that these 
negotiations should he abandoned, the question of right to the soil 
re-opened, and a part of the forests authoritatively declared to be State 
property. 

Shortly after I was summoned to Lahore, and directed to prepare 
a precis of all previous correspondence to be found in different offices 
respecting rights in waste lands and forests conservancy of Kangra, * 
This I did, and soon after the Punjab Government, in its Secretary’s 
letter No. 347 dated 6th June 3 867, issued rules for the demarcation and 
better management of Kangra forests, and directed me to effect the 
demarcation in course of revision of Settlement. 

This was work which had to be done by an English Officer, and I 
began it in October 1807, Mr. Young, Assistant Commissioner of the 
District, being deputed to assist me. We found groat difficulty in 
carrying out the orders of Government, and before Christmas we both 
came to the conclusion that they required modification, both in respect 
of rules for demarcation and rules for future management. 

I accordingly drafted a sot of leviscd rules, and placed them before 
the Commissioner of the Division; he concurred in thinking alterations 
necessary, but deferred action, because His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor was then at Bhawalpur, and was expected to march thence 
to Kangra, where it was hoped the question might he quickly and 
satisfactorily settled. Till then it was arranged that I should go on 
demarcating according to the system I proposed, but in a tentative 
way, without erection of permanent pillars, so that money might not 
he wasted in case of its not being sanctioned. 

In the course of the remaining two-and-a-half months of the cold 
weather, a good deal of work was done in this manner. When His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor reached Kangra, ho was prevented by 
a severe illness from disposing of the matter, but I was verbally told 

* In the course of making the precis I came .across the rules of 1855, defining 
the powers of Government for making rules for the conservancy of hill forests. Under 
the Indian Council’s Act they had the force of law. hut their existence had for a 
time been forgotten. Their discovery somewhat altered the question, by showing that 
the authority hitherto asserted in respect to forests by the District Officers was not 
attackable in a Court of Law, and could be greatly extended if necessary. 
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by tho Secretary to Government, to whom I showed the papers, that 
any revisions of the rules approved by the Conservator of Forests 
Punjab, and the Commissioner of the Division, would probably be 
sanctioned by Government. A meeting was accordingly arranged 
between those two officers and myself, and took place in July 1808 in 
Kulu. I drew up for their consideration (1) a revised set of rules for 
demarcation and management of Kangra forests; (2), a memorandum 
comparing the above rules minutely with those of June 1867, and giving 
arguments for each alteration ; (3), a report of work effected in tho cold 
season of 1807-08, with a note of the chief difficulties encountered. 

After much discussion the Conservator of Forests gave his opinion 
in writing ; he preferred my rules to those of June 1807, but objected 
to tho share of income which I proposed to give to the village com¬ 
munities as too liberal. I answered these objections, and sent up all the 
papers to the Commissioner with my No. 148 dated 20th July 1808, in 
which I asked for speedy orders to enable me to effect the required 
demarcation in the course of the next cold weather. No orders were, 
however, received up to the conclusion of my work as Settlement 
Officer, and nothing more was therefore done. The demarcations 
effected by Mr. Young and myself in the cold season of 1867-08 would 
in most cases be found of no use now, even if my plan was sanctioned, 
for in the absence of permanent pillars it would probably be impossible 
for other officers to trace with precision the lines we then adopted. 

A few forests in Kangra Proper and a huger number in Kulit, 
which had been specially selected for transfer to the charge of the 
Forest Department, were demarcated by the Forest Officer in concert 
with myself or an Assistant Commissioner, and maps prepared by a 
Settlement Surveyor; but with these exceptions the demarcation 
effected, for the reasons above given, may be said to be nil. 

The village maps prepared in Settlement will, however, greatly 
facilitate the operations of any officer to whom the task is deputed 
in future, and many of Die blocks of common waste ( cliak shatnik.it) 
formed in dividing mauzahs into hamlets will be found to be demar¬ 
cated forests ready made to hand. I do not know whether my rules 
have been finally disapproved or not. They were, I believe, of use to 
Mr. Baden Powell and Lieutenant Wace in framing the very similar 
rules subsequently sanctioned by Government for the Hazara forests. 
They were the result of a good deal of special experience and observa¬ 
tion, and I am still of opinion that some system like the one they 
express will some day have to be adopted in Kangra. I therefore 
think it worth while to give here a copy of them 
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Rales for demarcation, classification, and management of forests in 
Kdnijra, proposed in place of the Government order of 
Qth June 1807. 


1. The Settlement Office!' will cause all unenclosed common 
waste-land move or less covered with wild-grow- 
caUm? ar ° atl0rl an<1 classlfl “ ing trees to be shown in the village maps and 
. Settlement records as forests (ban banjar) liable 
to Forest Conservancy Rules. 


2. Where such forest (A) contains exceptionally valuable timber, 
e. g,, cedar or sal, or (B) contains timber sufficiently valuable for 
export, and in quantity more than sufficient to supply the ordinary 
requirements of the neighbourhood, then the Settlement Officer will 
cause the whole of class A and the surplus portion of class B to bo 
marked out on the ground with boundary pillars, and shown in the 
Setllemont maps and record jis first class or demarcated forest. 


S. When such forest does not contain exceptionally valuable 
timber, and is only largo enough to supply the ordinary requirements 
of the neighbourhood, or, though large, contains only very inferior 
timber not fit for export, then it will not be necessary for the Settle¬ 
ment Officer to demarcate any part with boundary marks oiv the 
ground. He will, however, in the village maps and records divide such 
undemarcated forests into two classes, viz., 2nd class forest, subject to 
partial restriction of grazing, 3rd class forest, not subject to such 
restriction. 

4. The first class or demarcated forests will ordinarily he in the 
charge of the Forest Department. The Forest 
System of man,igcmeut Officer (or Deputy Commissioner if in charge) 
of first class forest. will in their management use the powers con¬ 

ferred by the rules of 1855, which will enable him to enclose, or to 
restrict grazing and lopping of branches for fodder in whole or in 
part, with reference to the requirements of the zammdars and the state 
of the forests. In the part of the forests closed to grazing, the zamm¬ 
dars of the mauzah or tikfi will be allowed, during good behaviour, to 
cut grass, pick up dead wood, or cut up the stumps of felled trees 
for fuel. The zammdars will on no account be allowed to break up 
waste-land for cultivation in first class forests, except on the recommen¬ 
dation of the officer in charge, duly sanctioned by the Commissioner of 
the Division. 


A Government rakha paid from forest funds will be appointed 
for one or more first class forests, and will report direct to the officer 
in charge, or to the ban wazir or tahsihKr of the parganah. No 
lambardar or other village official will have the power to permit 
cutting or felling of wood or trees, whether of good or poor kinds, on 
any pretence, except by virtue of a special order in writing held from 
the officer in charge. Such an older will only be given in special 
cases where no forest lands have been left undemarcated from which 
the zammdars’ requirements can be supplied, and will then authorize 
the cutting of certain specified trees of inferior kinds only. The general 
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rule will bo that no wood will bo cut without the order of the 
officer in charge, and no wood sold except at full prices. Of tho 
price of timber sold, one-fourth will be paid through the lambardars 
and mukaddamas to the zamindars of the village or hamlet in whoso 
bounds the timber was cut. The lambardar and mukaddam will be 
entitled to a precentage on such one-fourtli, of one anna and half an 
ana in the rupee respectively, after deducting which the balance will bo 
ratcably divided, according to shares in jama, among all the khewat- 
dars. In return for this allowance the lambardars, mukaddams, and 
lchewatdars, will bo bound to actively assist Government in preventing 
breach of Forest Conservancy Rules, and in case of repeated breach 
of such rules and injury to the forests, they will be jointly liable to 
tine, unless they can point out the actual offenders. 

System of manage- A Undemareated forests, whether of second 

meiit of second and or third class, will be managed by the Deputy 
third class forests. Commissioner through the tahsildai's and ban 

wans of the parganah. 

In each raauzah tho lambardar or a selected lambardar (in case 
there are more than one) will have charge, assisted by the village 
ralcha. The powers vested by present rules in lambardars generally 
of permitting cutting of green wood for fuel gratis on occasions of 
funerals and marriage or other ceremonial feasts, and of regulating 
the cutting of brambles or thorns for fences, small branches for fodder, 
dead wood or useless boughs for fuel, will vest in the lambardar in 
charge. He will keep a book, in which he will enter for every tree 
felled by his orders, the kind of tree, the date of felling, the name 
of recipient, and the purpose for which it was given. 

6. For tho better management of the forests and greater conveni¬ 
ence of zamindars and others who are accustomed to get timber from the 
neighbouring forests, ban kotwals of the chaudhri class will be 
appointed. The ban kotwal will have power to sell timber from the 
second or third class forests in his circle to residents of the neighbour¬ 
hood for their private agricultural, building, or manufacturing neces¬ 
sities only, not for re-sale of the timber. Timber merchants or 
contractors wishing to buy from second or third class forests will apply, 
as before, to the Deputy Commissioner or the tahsildar for a parwanah, 
but parwanahs of the kind shall not be given on small forests which 
are only sufficiently large to supply the ordinary demands of the 
neighbourhood. In the case of large mauzahs or tappas, tho lambardar 
in charge will ordinarily bo also made ban kotwal; where the mauzahs 
are small or the lambardar unfit, one man Avill be appointed ban 
kotwal of the forests in several mauzahs, and, besides holding the 
exclusive powers of selling timber, will supervise and control the 
lambardar in charge in each mauzah in the exercise of their powers of 
giving fuel gratis. 

7. A paper will be given to each ban kotwal fixing the maximum 
number of trees of each kind which he may sell to one applicant, and 
the minimum price at which he may sell for each kind of tree in each 
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forest; where a forest contains several kinds of trees, all of which give 
good enough timber for ordinary building purposes, then the ban 
kotwal’s power of selling will be limi ted to the inferior kinds ; for the 
better kinds special application will have to be made at the tahsil. 

Agriculturists of the mauzah not having wood of the kind required 
available in their own private lands will get trees from the ban 
kotwal on payment of one-eighth of the full market value of the ' tree, 
or the minimum price fixed for the kind of the tree for the time being, 
provided that such minimum exceeds one-eighth of full market value, 
Agriculturists of other villages will in like manner be charged one- 
fourth of full value, and non-agriculturists full rates 

8. The ban kotwal will give no order to cut till the price is 
paid ; he will keep up a separate register for each mauzah in his circle, 
in which he will enter under separate heads for each tika, the name of 
the purchaser, the kind and quantity of wood sold, the purpose for 
which required, and the ju ice received. At the same time he will give 
the applicant a full cojjy or extract of the register by way of reccij>t and 
pass to cut. Twice a year, before the second qist, lie will total up the 
receipts in the register, and have the account audited by the lambardar 
and tika mukaddam of each mauzah, who will sign it with him if they 
find it correct. Whenever possible, the ban wnzir of the parganah should 
also examine and sign. The ban kotwlil will then, at the second qist, 
take in his register or registers to the tahsil, and the tahsildar, after 
examining the entries, will pass the account. Of the gross receipts 
half or eight anas in the rupee will be there and then paid by the 
ban kotwfil into the tahsil Treasury, and credited to Government, 
the other half will be distributed by the ban kotwal as follows To 
himself as ban kotwal two-cigths, to the lambard&r in charge one-eighth, 
to the village rakha one-eighth, to the khewatdars of the mauzah or 
tikii in which the timber was cut, four-eighths. 

The amounts due to the khewatdars of each tika will be paid 
by the ban kotwal in lump sums to the mukaddams of the tikfis in 
case of trees cut within tika bounds, and to tlie lambardars in case of 
trees cut in common lands of tlie whole mauzah. In either case the 
mukaddams, who have to distribute the amount among the khewatdars 
of their tikas, will be entitled to reserve one ana in tlie rupee on 
the quota of their tika as a fee ; the rest they will divide rateably 
among all khewatdars. 

9. Agreeably to the custom of the district hitherto, the zamindars 

will not have the power to cultivate forest lands 
l. u “ on of forest of second or third class without permission of 

the Deputy Commissioner first obtained; culti¬ 
vation without permission will be punishable as a breach of Forest 
Conservancy Rules. It will be in the discretion of the Dojmty Com¬ 
missioner to give permission to cultivate forest lands of the second 
class. Permission to cultivate forest lands of the third class will not 
bo refused, except for sjrecial reasons. No lease or deed of transfer or 
partition of forest lands will be recognised as valid until mutation 
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of names (dakhil kharij ) has been effected; and whenever any appli- 
tion for such mutation or partition shall bo presented, it rvill be the 
duty of the tahsildar to report the case to the Deputy Commissioner, in 
order that lie, as manager of the forests, may, if necessary, oppose in the 
interests of Government, or take measures to protect the rights of 
Government from injury by the change. 

10. Hitherto all clril trees, even when growing in fields or hedge- 

Trees in private lands. rows > have been helJ to be ro y al tr ees, and no 
clear understanding has existed as to the property 
in trees growing in waste lands of a private or appropriated nature 
( banjar maqbuza ). Government will henceforth relinquish its claim 
to trees of all kinds in private lands, cultivated or uncultivated. The 
Settlement Officer will cause uncultivated private lands to be discrimi¬ 
nated in the new Settlement papers from other waste lands, in which 
the zamindar’s ownership is not absolute. 

201. The history of the Lambagariion jagir is given in para. 234 
of Mr, Barnes’ report. In a letter dated 18th 
LamSion j Novcm her 1851 that officer reported to the Com¬ 

missioner that “ he had left all the political jiigir- 
dars to collect according to native fashion and ancient custom the 
ryots also to do begiir for their chiefs. If complaints were made to 
him of exaction, lie referred them to the rajahs, who always settled 
them. He strongly disadvised the introduction of our revenue system, 
which had been in contemplation. 

The Board of Revenue intimated approval in their Secretary’s 
letter No. 350 dated (3th April 1852. 

At the rajah’s request, however, Mr. Barnes deputed a qiinungo to 
prepare akhewat or rent-roll for several of the ■villages ; no new assess¬ 
ment was made, but the old demand in each holding was ascertained, 
and slightly modified where it appeared unreasonable. 

Mr. Barnes also interfered to secure from the rajah some provision 
for three or four of the leading families of his own clan, such as the 
Katoch of Khira, of Drug Behina, of Sagur, of Lahat. These families 
had held in past times the whole or part of the mauzahs in which 
they now reside as biisi jiigirs from the rajahs, their kinsmen, but had 
lost all when the Sikhs annexed the country. At Mr. Barnes’ inter¬ 
cession, and in gratitude to the leading men of these families, who 
had assisted him in getting the title of rajali from our Government, 
Partab Chand granted some of them small jiigirs, and to others he gave 
a cash lease of the collection of the villages in which they resided. 
The sum of the lease was nearly equal to the cash value of the collec¬ 
tions, but the privilege was, and is, nevertheless, much valued by these 
Katoch families, who paid the rajah with cash gained by military 
service in our armies or elsewhere, and consumed the grain collected 
in their own houses.* 

* The collections in these villages arc by “ chnkota,” t, c., Used amount of grain 
and cash on each plot or holding. 
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This rajah was a careless and prodigal sort of man, and from time 
to time after first Settlement complaints of exaction were made against 
his agents. These led in two cases to Settlement records being prepared 
for a mauzah under orders of the Deputy Commissioner of the district; 
and as the rajah was never invested with any Judicial powers, all suits 
between landholders which occurred were heard in the District Court. 
The rajah was never made a party either in a suit or in the preparation of 
the record of rights of a village. Any rights he may have had beyond 
those of a mere assignee of the revenue were ignored. At the same 
time he continued to assert all the rights which I have described in 
Chapter I as belonging by custom to a rajah in these hills, though he 
did not dare to enforce them, except here and there, in a modified way, 
apprehending that the village communities would win the day if a 
dispute between him and them came into our courts. The communities 
had the same idea, but, out of respect for the rajah and old custom, were 
unwilling to oppose him. So long, therefore, as he took no more than 
the customary demand on each holding, and respected their claims on 
tlie waste-lands near their homesteads, they allowed him to preservo 
parts of the forests, to make a few grants out of the larger wastes for 
cultivation, to take half produce of new alluvial lands in the river bed, 
to collect fees from shepherds and herdsmen and from village artizaus,* 
and to cut a tree or two in their fields with leave asked when ho 
wanted timber. In short, %, very loose and vague constitution existed ; 
the old one was much altered, and the position of the rajah was sinking 
gradually to the level of that of a mere jagirdiir, but had not yet reached it. 

Rajah Pariah Chand died shortly before revision of Settlement was 
commenced, leaving an infant son to succeed him. 

Tlie estate was in charge of the Court of Wards, and there had been 
Borne talk of taking advantage of this opportunity to make a Settle¬ 
ment. I therefore asked for orders, and was directed by Government to 
make a Settlement, which should disturb) existing arrangements as 
little as possible, "f" After the measurements were completed, I treated 
the jiigir territory as a separate pargunah, and put Diwan Ram Nath 
in charge as Superintendent. 

The state of parties in the jagir was not favorable to a peaceable 
Settlement. A bad feeling existed between the “rani” or queen-mother 
and the subordinate holders of jagirs ( i. her brothers-in-law and 
husband’s other widows ), also between her and the leading Katoch 
families, who had dared to show disapproval of some of her proceed¬ 
ings, and feared with reason that she would cancel their leases and 

* In the jaglr sailed, part of the Revenue assigned (Its. 1,000, if 1 remember right,— 
is termed banwazlri revenue. Thin term would include these fees, which the rajah may 
therefore be said to have had full authority to demand, particularly as the Hoard of 
Iievenue had approved of his being left to collect according to old custom and native 
fashion; but his authority to levy banwazfrl was from the first questioned by the people 
of several disaffected villages, who argued that it had been disallowed by Government in 
the jagir as well as In the rest of the country. They refused to pay, and the rajah seems 
to have feared the result of applying to the District authorities. 1 believe that both tho 
rajah and the people did petition at different times, but, got ambiguous replies. 

t With regard to the ihree other political jagtis, Siba, Goleir, Nadaun, the Financial 
Commissioner, in his No. 3243 dated 24th July 1800, agreed that it was not advisable 
to extend Setttlemeut operations to theta, 
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resume their rent-free grants if she had the power. The riiii and some 
of the subordinate jagirdars also had long-standing quarrels with some 
village communities, which had been most independent in their 
behaviour in past years ; and in the villages held on lease by the Katoch 
families there were quarrels between them and the other landholders. 
All these three or four factions were bent on turning the Settlement to 
their own advantage, and resolved to elaiin every thing and admit 
nothing. On behalf of the young rajah it was urged that he was proprie¬ 
tor, and the members of the village communities tenants of their own 
holdings only ; that he could take rent in grain if he liked, and also 
demand share of fruit, timber, and oilier produce of a man’s fields; 
that lie could at any time resume jagirs granted to members of bis 
family, and leases or petty assignments granted to members of the 
clan or others. In reply the communities asserted that they were 
full proprietors of the whole areas of their mauzahs, and the rajah 
a mere jaginlar. Again, the subordinate jagirdars and lessees of vi llages, 
while supporting the rajah's pretensions with respect to the ordinary 
landholders, asserted that the rajah’s rights had been permanently trans¬ 
ferred to them, and that they were proprietors in his place. I do not 
mean to say that all these claims and counter-claims were seriously 
made, or that they were made to the full in every case; where one side 
was reasonable, the other also moderated its tone. 

The rights of all parties had to bo defined somehow or other, 
and customs in force to lx; described, so after enquiry I drafted an 
administration paper which purported to declare them. Opposite each 
clause were columns in which the superintendent took the reply of 
each faction or party to the clause. Where one or more of the parties 
denied or disputed the accuracy of a clause, and could not be brought 
to an agreement, I gave a summary order as to the entry to be finally 
made, either maintaining the clause as it stood or altering it. In this 
way I declared that the rajah was taluqdar or superior proprietor 
botli of waste and arable lands, and the holders of land in the villages 
subordinate proprietors of their own holdings, and jointly of the waste 
lands of the inauzah: that by custom waste land could not be broken 
uj) for cultivation without a grant from the rajah, but that the rajah 
could not make such grants without consent of the men of the villages, 
except in certain forest land (the nag ban), which was separately 
demarcated as his full property; that the Katoch lessees of villages 
were not proprietors or superior proprietors in place of the rajah, 
but mere lessees of certain rights of his. In short, a decision was 
given with regard to each point in dispute, which it did not appear 
advisable to leave undecided. If any of these decisions appear now or 
hereafter to be of a crude or arbitrary nature, I hope it will be remem¬ 
bered that the task was a difficult one, and that more or less change in 
the process of defining so loose a state of things was inevitable. I 
refrained from giving any decision with regard to the term or conditions 
of assignments of the revenue, great or small, or of leases of villages. 
To declare that they were held in perpetuity would have weakened 
the rajah’s influence; and, moreover, the Punjab Government, in its 
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Secretary’s letter No. 659 dated 25th August 1862, had decided not to 
interfere between these rajahs and holders of subordinate grants in 
their jagrrs, except in very special cases. I wish, however, to say 
here that in ray opinion the rajah or his successors should not be 
allowed to resume the afore-mentioned leases of collections and small 
iarars which rajah Partab (Jliand, at Mr. Barnes’ suggestion, gave to 
certain Katooh families. Both Mr. Barnes and the rajah, without doubt, 
intended that those arrangements should be of a permanent character. 

The following statement will show the cultivated area of the 
jamr, and the value of the collections, classified according to the form 
in^v inch the collections are made, and the class of assignee in receipt 
of them:— 
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202. It is difficult to show on paper much of the work which 
has to be done in a Settlement, but the following 
Statistics of work figures taken from the Annual Returns will give 
some idea of what was done between November 18G5 and August 1868. 


Eiglit thousand two hundred and sixty five litigated cases involv¬ 
ing Judicial investigation and record of evidence were decided; of 
these 6,576 were what are called regular suits, that is, claims to establish 
a title to land or some interest in land ; 33 were magisterial cases ; 879 
were appeals from courts of the superintendents ; and the rest summary 
or revenue suits of different kinds. Of the judgments of the superintend¬ 
ents appealed against, 494 were upheld, 214 reversed or modified, 
and 171 returned for retrial. 


The number of appeals accepted seems large : I attribute it to the 
uncertainty as to law and custom which prevailed in consequence of 
the revolution in tenure effected by the first Settlment, and not to any 
want of care or ability on the part of the lower courts. On the 
whole the Judicial work encountered was quite as heavy as that of an 
average district in the plains, but it was not felt so oppressively, as it 
was divided among a somewhat larger number of courts. 

The number of investigations made and orders passed regarding 
rent-free holdings was 6,788, I have before said that this work was 
unusually heavy in Kangra. 

As many as 856 orders were passed, appointing, dismissing, or 
transferring lambardars, qfumugos, and pat waris. 

The remaining figures given in the Annual Returns profess to 
show the number of separate operations performed and orders passed in 
the process of survey and preparation of village records and district 
statistics, in the mutation of names ol proprietors, in the records, in 
the definition of hamlet boundaries within mauzahs, in references 
connected with accounts of receipts and expenditure, and all other 
miscellaneous matters. Under those heads the returns show l,8/,0o2 
business items disposed of. 

203. The amount expended from Settlement Budget grants from 
commencement to end of the work was Rs. 1,79,813 
Coet of Ilie work. according to following detail 


( 1 ). Pay of Settlement Officer and subordinate^ 

establishments, and Settlement allowance f 1,56,150 * 
to Extra Assistant Commissioner, talisii- C 
dars, and naib-tahsildars of district. j 


; J muat ox lalu thot I hH.I tu use the Extra Asmstant Commissioner of the 
district and tile tahsildir and niib tahsildir of each parganah as Assistant Settlement 
Officer and nar«anah superintendents. A separate staff was not allowed mo, and 
when I took the tahsildir as superintendent, I had to supplement the pay ofthe naib- 
taknildar left to officiate as Tahsildir from my budget grant under head of Settl.ment 


allowances, 


A 9 
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. 6,318 

. 5,368 

. 9,861 

. 2,116 

Total ... 1,79,813 

"From this amount may be deducted the following sums, which, by 
rulings of the Punjab Government, 1 am entitled to show as set-oils 
against cost of Settlement 

Rs. 

(1) , Stamp paper filed in Settlement Courts 20,991 

(2) . Excess of income over expenditure in fees 

for process serving (talbanah) ... ... 3,104 

(3) . Savings in miscellaneous Settlement fees 

credited to general surplus fund ... ... 8,524 

Total rupees ... 32,619 

The actual cost to the Government of the revision of Settlement 
is thus reduced to Rs. 1,47,194. 

The total area of the district, exclusive of four political jagivs 
excluded from Settlement, is 51,01,947 acres, or about 8,005 square 
miles. The actual cost to Government therefore comes out at about 
5 pio per acre, or Rs. 18-4 per square mile. But of the 8,065 square 
miles about 300 in Kangra Proper and 5,000 in tahsil Kulu may he 
excluded from account, as they consist of unoccupied waste lands high 
up in the Himalayas, which were excluded from survey, and only 
briefly mentioned in the records. 

There remain 2,765 square miles, which may be considered to have 
been regularly surveyed. Upon that area the cost comes out at Rs. 53 
per square mile. On the cultivated area alone, the cost is at the rate of 
0-1-7 per acre. 

I have been talking hitherto of actual cost to Government, hut my 
expenditure included the sum of Rs. 66,957 from Settlement fees 
collected from the people ; if that sum is taken into account, the cost 
per square mile of total area is Rs. 26, and per square mile regularly 
surveyed, Rs. 77. The jama or revenue, assigned and unassigned, of. 
the whole country settled (that is, of the entire district, excepting four 
political jagfrs,) amounts to about Rs. 7,26,241 per annum ; twenty per 
cent, on this covers the actual expense incurred by Government, and 
twenty-nine per cent, the amount spent including Settlement fees. 

The pay drawn by these officials from the District Budget grant during the time 
they were employed in Settlement amounted to Rs. 38,070, but I have excluded this from 
the account of the cost of Settlement, first because, it is a. charge which would have been 
incurred if no Settlement had been made ; secondly, because in the absence of a separate 
staff, I myself, the Assistant Settlement Officer, and the Superintendents, had to assist 
the District. Officer by doing work, haying no connection with Settlement, to an extent 
which may be considered to balance the account. 


(2) , Travelling allowances 

(3) . Stationery 

(4) . Ordinary contingencies 

(5) . Extraordinary ditto 
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It must be remembered that three copies of the Settlement papers 
of each village had to be made out, one to be kept in the District 
Office, another at the talisil, and a third by the patwari. 

This cost a great deal, as the papers were very voluminous, but I 
ought to say that a share of the cost of third copies was borne by the 
patwaris. Remembering tbe peculiar difficulties encountered, I think 
the work may be said to have been done cheaply. 

I may mention here that I had twelve statements prepared from 
the new settlement records, containing elaborate statistics of various 
kinds for each taluqa, and each parganah. 

These were translated into English, and have now been sent into 
the District Office, where I think they may be of use hereafter. 

204. Munsln Amin Chand, Extra Assistant Commissioner, served as 
„ . „ Assistant Settlement Officer from near the commence- 

01000 0 oers 'ment to the close of Settlement operations. He was indefati¬ 
gable in moving constantly from parganah to parganah, inspecting the 
work done by each superintendent, ami proposing re-arrangements of the 
establishments to suit every phase of the proceedings, He is well known 
to be one of the very best Revenue Officers that have served in the 
Punjab, and I found him a very clever, active, loyal, and trustworthy 
Assistant. Ho had charge of the Settlement in my absence on two 
month’s loavo, and relieved me of almost all my work as Settlement 
Officer for the throe months that I acted as Commissioner of Settlements 

Among the parganah superintendents, Charnjit Lai had charge 
of Nurpur throughout, and did excellent service. He has a thorough 
knowledge of Settlement work, is a good judicial officer, and controls 
his subordinates Well. 

Munsln Moti Rain did exceedingly well in Debra till he was 
carried off by cholera in I860; bis death was most unfortunate, as lie 
was art officer who would have risen to a high place in the service. 
Munsln Ujiigar Mai began, and Munsln Poklo Mai completed the 
Settlement of Parganah Kangra; both are officers of more than 
ordinary character and ability, and Munsln Pohlo Mai’s great knowledge 
of English was useful on several occasions. Divvan Ram Nath had 
charge of Hamirpur, and afterwards of the Lambagaraon jagir. He 
acquired a good knowledge of Settlement work, and proved him¬ 
self a good judicial Officer. He is one of the best specimens of 
the native aristocracy in Government employ whom I have met. 

Mimshi Kalm Chand was in charge of parganah Kulu, and 
worked to my complete satisfaction ; he is industrious and intelligent, 
and a good Revenue Officer, particularly in those hills, which are his 
native country. 

Munsln Shil> Dial began and completed parganah Bhowarnah 
and was then transferred to Hamirpur, where he completed the work. 
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Munshi Nand Lai, Naib-Tahsfldar, twice officiated as Superinten¬ 
dent for some months, and did well. Munslns Kirpa Ram, Lai Singh 
and Karm Chand also officiated as Superintendents for a time. 

205. In writing this Report I have noticed various imperfections 
Concluding Kemarks. ia Settlement records, such as the 

rough character of the maps, where made, the 
inaccuracy of the measurements, the omission of many names of share¬ 
holders in joint holdings, the lumping of many fields into one, &c„ &c. 
I wish, however, to say here that every one who knows the district 
must allow that his Settlement was a great achievement, and that 
even the records of rights were very well done, considering the speed 
with which they were compiled by very small establishments and 
at a very trifling cost. The more I saw of those of Kangra Proper, 
the more I appreciated their substantial accuracy. I cannot say 
so much for those of talisil Kulu, but Mr. Barnes, who was Deputy 
Commissioner, as well as Settlement Officer, only found time to pay 
one or two very hurried visits to that out-lying country. 

If the administration of Kangra, like that of Kumaon in the 
North-West Provinces, had been in the hands of a special and more 
or loss permanent staff of officers, I doubt whether it would have 
been necessary to revise the records of rights during term of Settle¬ 
ment; they would have been interpreted in a uniform and intelligent 
way, without endangering the rights of the State in the waste or 
the unrecorded rights of individual landholders. 

But as the Deputy Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners of 
Kangra have ordinarily held charge for shorter periods than those of any 
other districts in the Punjab, the revision was, I think, necessary; 
and if I am right in thinking that it will not ho necessary at 
expiry of term of Settlement to rc-moasure arid map the country, 
then there can be no doubt that it is well that the work which must 
have been done some time or other has been done at once. My 
reasons_ for this opinion are, first, that the area reclaimed from the 
waste in the next twenty years will be very small and of still less 
value, as the soil will be of the poorest; secondly, that the boundaries 
of fields in flic bills are infinitely more permanent than in the plains. 
If, therefore, the maps and registers are carefully preserved and 
supplemented by good annual papers, I anticipate that they will serve 
as a sufficient basis for assessment and record of rights for a very 
longtime to come. There has existed of late years a very general 
idea that Kangra was very lightly assessed by Mr Barnes. I believe 
this is based on no better foundation than the respect and gratitude 
with which the rural population always mention his name, perhaps 
also in part to the fact that many of them, from a feeling of gentle 
birth, which is very strong in the hills, dress better than men of 
twice their substance in the plains. My idea is that the assessment 
cannot be said to have been light, and that compared with that 
of many other districts in the Punjab, it was heavy. The statistics 
of area and assessment included in this Report appear to me to prove 
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as much. * and all my experience went to show that even now the 
number of men who make more than a decent subsistence out of their 
laud is very scanty. I believe it a complete fallacy to suppose that 
Mr. Barnes could have safely demanded a higher revenue than he did : 
the people say, I believe truly, that the assessment would have broken 
down in very many places had not the strain been relieved by the rise 
of prices which began three years after Settlement, and has been 
maintained ever since. This has enabled them to pay the revenue 
easily, but the land is so sub-divided that any increased profit result¬ 
ing from rise of prices is absorbed at once, and it will he hardly 
possible for Government at next Settlement to suddenly recover any 
very considerable share of the value of the increase. The policy of 
doing away with the old fixed grain assessment may now he doubted. 
To assess Kangra scientifically would he an onerous task; in my 
opinion the only way to do it would be to make a field assessment on the 
Bombay system. 1 believe that if the usual plan of treating the village 
as the unit of assessment was adopted, the calculations would bring out 
capricious results. The present assessment, as I have explained in 
this Eeport, is in all but a few villages nothing more than the old native 
assessment very slightly modified. 1 think it on the whole more equal 
in its incidence than any assessment which could be made uow-a-days 
by an English Settlement Officer. I suggest, therefore, that when the 
term of Settlement expires, it will probably he sufficient to pick out for 
re-assessment the villages in which the cultivated area is known to 
have largely increased, or to which new income has accrued, such as 
the profit of slate quarries, Ac. These will be very few, and on all the 
rest, if prices continue to rise, a uniform increase of say 20 per cent 
might he imposed, leaving any objecting village the alternative of 
claiming a re-measurement and regular re-assessment. 

J. B. LYALL, 

Settlement Officer, Kdngra District. 


July 30, 2S~2. 


* See the particulars given under head of distribution of property among tribes 
and average si/.o and assessment of holdings; also the general statement of area 
and assessment in the appendix. I will give here a few instances to show the rate 
at which a few exceptionally fertile plots art* assessed :— 

A plot in inau/ali iliruh called 1’rini pays at rale of Iis. 8-10 per acre ; another 
in m a i is ah Chari at It s. 'J-5 ; one in niauzali Johal, in till up a Santa, at Its. 0-3 ; and one 
in manuali Sulah, taliipa Pal,am. at Its. 8-10 per acre. All these are plots of rice land 
of from five tu ten acres ill extent. Again, in the I laid uu a ‘'kola'’ or plot of 
irrigated land, called konau, pays at its. 10 an acre. In Kulu even land can be 
picked out which is rated at Its, 9-U-O. 
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the Kh&lsa area is not pure Khalsa ; part of the Revenue of each field Is assigned : the real rate per acre 
varies from one rupee to two rupees ten annas per acre. The rate on Khalsa total area is deceptive ; all waste 
land is considered Khalsa (except in the jagir kothis of LAhonl), but in point of fact about a third ought to be 
considered to be attached to the numerous rent-free holdings in the Khalsa kothis. Moreover, the greater 
part of the waste is useless for all human purposes. 













APPENDIX No. III. 


Note of passes over the three great mountain chains in the Kdngra 

District. 

1. Between Boh and Lanodh the outer Himalaya or Dhaola Dhar 
di vides Klingra Proper from Chamba, and is crossed by the following 
recognized passes:— 

Name of Pass. Remarks. 

1. Bowar ... ... Between Boh, in Kangra, and Basu, in 

Chamba, low and easy. 

2. Balen .Between Dareni and Pour, easy. 

3. Giljeo alias hag ki 

joth, or Bhim 

Sutarf ... ... Between Karen and Kotx; one place in the 

road somewhat difficult and dangerous. 

4. Indrar .Between Dharmsiilah and Chinota. Early in 

the year the frozen snow near the top is 
rather steep, otherwise easy. 

5. Kundli ki jotli ... Between Raniarah and Chinota. This pass 

is said to have been one of the easiest, and 
much used in old times by foraging bands 
from either side of the pass; hence the rajahs 
of Chamba, some generations ago, made it 
penal to use it, and the Gaddis still under¬ 
stand that .its use is prohibited. 

C. Toral ... ... Between Nirwanah and Chinota. A high 

pass not practicable till towards tho autumn ; 
only used by a few shepherds. 

7. Talang ... ... From the head of the Boner river, between 

Narwanah or Jiya and Trait! Very high, 
but not difficult. 

8. Singhar .From Kandi to Dewal. Rather high and 

difficult. 

0. Satnalo .From Bandla, to Bara Banso. Rather high 

and difficult. 

10. Warn .From sources of the Awa, in Bandla, to Bara 

Banso. Easy. 

... From Lanodh to Bara Banso, low and easy. 


11. Sureh 
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Of the eleven passes, one, i, e., the Bo war, can be crossed by 
unladen mules or hill cattle; the others are only practicable for men or 
sheep and goats. All, except the Ton'll Pass, which is used only by 
shepherds, are crossed in the spring or autumn by the Gaddi families, 
who make a practice of spending the winter in the Kiingra valley.' 
The highest, viz,, tlio Tillang, must have au elevation not far short of 
16,000 feet, and the lowest of little less than 13,000 feet. 

2. From Lanodh to the point on the border of Kulu where it 
makes a sudden bend southwards, the outer Himalaya divides Bard 
Bangahal from Chhotii Bangiiliai, and is crossed by the following 
passes:— 

1. Tliamsar ... ... Very high, but incline on both sides gradual: 

cattle cross in the early summer, when the 
snow is still deep. 

2. Gaurf, alias Makorf, High but easy. 

3. Makori ... ... Ditto. 

AU these three passes must exceed 15,000 feet in height. They 
are used by the Kanets of Bangahal and by the shepherds who graze 
their flocks in Bangahal in the summer. They arc closed for six or 
seven months in the year by the snow. 

3. Between Chhota Bangahal and Kulu; the outer Himalaya is 
crossed by two passes :— 

1. Gora lotnu.From Bizling, in Kotin Sowar, to Kakri, in 

Kotin Horan". Rarely used except by 
slmphmls, and very difficult until the snow 
is well melted, about 15,000 feet elevation. 

2. Sari ... ... ... From Milan, in Kotin Sowar, to Sumfdang, in 

Kotin Mangarh. Open from early in May. 
An easy pass, about 14,000 feet elevation. 

In former days, when Bangahal formed part of the Kulu principa¬ 
lity, communication between Kulu and Kiingra was mostly carried on 
by the Sari Pass ; the constant feud between Mandi and Kulu obstructed 
the lower roads. 

Between Mandi and Kulu the outer Himalaya is a comparatively 
low range, wooded up to its summit, and passable at all points except 
where it runs into bare rock and precipice. 

The only passes which deserve to be mentioned are the Bubu and 
the Bajaura Passes, which have an elevation of about ten thousand 
and eight thousand feet respectively. 

The old high road from Kiingra to Kulu crosses the latter, and 
within the last three years a shorter and better road has been made over 
the former, which will, however, always be closed by the snow for two 
or three months in the winter. 
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4. The Bara Bangahal ridge, which divides Kulu from Bara, 
Bangahal, can be crossed late in the year, near the head of Pliijrani 
river, above Kothi Kakri in Kothi Horang. It is ahigh pass over 17,000 
feet in height, but not especially difficult in other respects. 

Until I had occasion to use it, to avoid a great detour in marching 
from Bara Bangahal to Kulu, it is said to have been unexplored, except 
by a certain Gaddi shepherd. 

“Kali Hin” or black ioo, a name taken from a sheep-run on the 
Bangahal side, is the name for the pass which suggested itself to the 
people who accompanied me, 

5. The mid-Himalaya chain, which divides Lahoul and Spiti from 
Chamba, Bara Bangahal, Kulu, and Kami war, is crossed by the following 
passes:— 

1. Kuktj ... Between JobrangKothi, in Lahoul, and Kuktf 

in Barmour of Chamba, about 16,000 feet 
elevation ; rather steep near the summit, 
and the glaciers on both sides cut up with 
crevasses, but otherwise not difficult. 

2. Asa or Asakh, called 

in the maps the 

Bara Bangahal Pass Between Kothi Glvusii, in Lahoul and Bara 
Bangahal. A difficult pass, seldom used ; 
probably about 17,000 feet elevation. Very 
steep; frozen snow on the Lahoul side. 

3. Nilgahar ... Between the ravine of that name which 

divides Kotins Gliondla and Ghantal in 
Lahoul aud Bani Bangiihal. lias hardly 
ever been used, but is said not to be more 
difficult than No. 2. 

4. Rohtang ... ... Between Koksar, in Ldlioul, and Palehan, in 

Kotin Minali, of Kulu. A made high road 
runs over this pass, and is practicable for 
laden mules and ponies ; only 13,000 feet 
elevation. 

5. Hamta ... ... Between Hamta, in Kothi Jagatsiikh, of Kulu, 

and Chatni, a camping ground opposite 
Purana Koksar on the Chandra in Lahoul. 
Easy, except at the summit, where incline 
steep, but even there a “gliunt ” can scram¬ 
ble over with some difficulty, probably 
under 15,000 feet elevation. 

G. Rupi ... ... Between Rupi, in ilaqaPandra Bis, of Kanawar, 

aud Pin Kothi, in Spiti. About 17,000 
feet ele vati on. Very steep; bad road ( on Bisiibar 
side below the highest halting place. The 
Hien of Pin barter salt, borax, &c., for iron 
with the “ Bisaharis ” at the upper halting 
place, which is a small plain. 
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7, Bhabeh .Between the Bhabeh valley, in Kanawar, and 

Pin Kothi, in Spiti, An easy pass, practi¬ 
cable for unladen ghunts, and used by traders. 
About 17,000 feet elevation. 

8, Lipi ... ... Between Li pi, in Kami war, and Pin Kothi, in 

Spiti. About 18,000 feet elevation. Said 
to be easy, but not used for more than a 
hundred years, as use prohibited by the 
rajahs to prevent forays ( see Gerard). 

9, Manirang.Between Maui, in Spiti, and Sangnam, in 

Kanawar, according to Gerard 18,612 feet 
elevation. Much snow; road bad on Kanawar 
side in some places. 

Of these nine passes the only important one, as a high-way or 
trade road, is the Rolitang. 

This is a remarkably low dip in a very high range ; 'though the 
pass is only 13,000 feet high, the sides rise to 15 and 10,000 feet ; 
and within twelve miles to the right and left are peaks over 20,000 
feet in height. 

The high road to Lch and Yarkand from Kulu and Kangra 
runs over this pass. 

The Hamta Pass is important, as the shortest road from Kulu 
to Spiti. A certain number of Kulu zanimdare also go by this 
route to Spiti in the autumn, and there meet the Tibetan traders and 
barter. The Spiti people only come to Kulu Avhen they have Govern¬ 
ment business. 

The KuktiPass is used by the greater number of the Gaddi shep¬ 
herds from Kangra and Chamba who graze in Lahoul. A few Gaddis 
who trade towards Leh and Yarkand also use this pass. 

Lahoul is shut off from the rest of the district by the fall of 
snow on the passes, from some time in November till the end of April. 

The Rohtang has some times been crossed in December, but it is 
dangerous, except in settled lino weather, to cross it at the end of 
October. In October 18G3 a gang of Kulu men were caught in tho 
pass by the icy wind, known as the Biana, which often precedes or 
accompanies a snow storm, and seventy-two died of the cold. Other 
accidents have happened before and since to small parties. It will 
be seen that there is no known path over the mid-Himalaya between 
the Hamta and Riipi Passes, which must be about 75 miles apart 
measuring along the ridge ; as far as I can discover, the only point 
in this long stretch which has ever been crossed, lies between the head 
of the Chotha Shigri ravine on the Chandra, in Lahoul, and the ridge 
which divides the Malaria valley from Manikaran, in Kulu. 

Some years ago certain shepherds from Seoraj in Kulu were in 
the habit of crossing tho range here on their way to graze in Lahoul, 
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but they say that the road has become dangerous, if not impracticable, 
owing to breaking away of part of a glacier. There is no tradition 
even of any one having crossed direct from Kulu to Spiti; and from 
the great elevation, great breadth and rugged character of the range 
between these countries, it is certain that any route which could be 
discovered would be too difficult to bo practically of use. To get to 
Spiti from Kulu you either go round through Bisahir territory and 
over the Bhabeh, or cross by the Harnta or Rohtang Passes into the 
valley of the Chandra in Lahoul, aud thence over the Kanzarn Pass 
into Spiti. 

The latter route, which is the ordinary one, involves four days 
marching through uninhabited wastes. Both routes are ordinarily 
closed by heavy snow from some time in October or beginning of 
November till late in May. It is, however, possible to get into or out 
of Spiti in the winter after the snow has bridged the river by a 
route along the bed of the Spiti river. By this road the lower part 
of Kanawar and the plains of Tibet can be reached by travellers iu 
the depth of the winter. 

0, The western Himalaya, which divides Lahoul and Spiti from 
Ladakh and Chinese Tibet, is crossed by the following passes :— 

1. Shinkal Pass. From Rangyo, in Lahoul to---in 

Zanskar of Ladakh, probably over 17,000 
feet elevation. 

2. Bard Lacha ... ... FromDarcha, in Lahoul, to tho Rupshu coun¬ 

try in Ladakh: elevation 1(1,500 feet 
according to Cunningham ; and some 
250 feet less according to survey. 

3. Tukling La or Pass From Kiotu, in Spiti, to Rupshu country 

in Ladakh, probably about 18,500 feet 
elevation. 

4. Parang La or Pass From Kibbar, in Spiti, to Rupshu, in Ladakh, 

elevation 18,500 feet according to Cun¬ 
ningham. 

I have heard of another pass more to east than the Parang La, 
which was used by smugglers in former days, but is now completely 
disused and forgotten. The very steep and rugged character of the 
passes noticeable in the outer Himalayas, disappears in the Trans- 
Himalayan country, where the mountains are not exposed to heavy 
falls of rain. 

All these four passes over the western Himalaya can bo crossed 
by laden yaks and ponies, and there would be no difficulty, as far 
as levels are concerned, in making an excellent cart-road over the 
Barii, Laclui. In May, when the direct route over the Bara Liiclia 
is closed, travellers to Lch often go over tho Shinkal ; the crest of 
the latter, though higher, is very much narrower, and a push across 
tho high ground can be made in a single march. 
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APPENDIX No. IV. 

A glossary of words peculiar to the district, or not in common 
use in the Punjab, likely to be useful to any one having to deal with 
the rural population :— 

letter! Wmd - Meaning. 


A- Akar 


A <11 1 am an 


Amiran 


Abrii or Habn'i 


Aula or Aulka or 
Challfi. 


Free of “begfir.” 

A platform of masonry nmler or round the trunk of a tree 

Half a ghumao, or half of any area (Kangra ). 

Carelessness, indifference ; adj, alki. 

Tenant paying half of gross produce to proprietor. ( Palam). 

A place in front of a house to keep fuel and grass. 

Land in small plots among big stones or boulders, difficult 
to plough, generally sown with mail, &c, (Debra). 

Ditch behind land or house to intercept and carry off drain- 
age from hill above ; also a drain to carry off water from 
field. 


Adhssili 


Anjantf 


’Ahar or ’Ahr 


’Alii or’ Alan 
Andrar or Undrar 


A. person sharing the landlord's share of grain and paying 
half the revenue. ° 

Sorting or sifting apart two grains. 

Small duct or water channel. 

The heavens : Amar pukka,—a red sky. 

A hole or pool, or deep place in a stream. 

Hail; Gaddis call it akhanot or kharet. 

A rope bridge, also called jhiila, or, in Tibetan, chagzam, 

A house yard or enclosure ; a term applied to the common 
enclosure in which many houses of same family stand. 


B. Bihak or Blnyak or Place where cattle sit after drinking, or in heat of the 
Biiisak or Baitak. day. 

Balia ... Level land on side of a river. 

Bat ... Foot path or road, 
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AFPENPIX No. IV— continued. 


Initial 

latter. 

| Word, 

Meaning. 

B 

Balhri or Balin', or 
Balri. 

A small meadow or field on side of stream. 


Barach or Biirch ... 

A hedge-row, beyond hedge of trees and bushes. 


Best! ... 

Watching the grain from time it is cut till the grain is 
divided between proprietor and tenant. The Watchman 
is culled the beskti. 


Basiku 

A tenant located on the land,; 


Bain Bauli or Baurl 

A covered spring. 


Bauneh 

A thicket, or impenetrable place. ( Derail). 


Bari or Banni 

A small grove of trees planted thick. 


Bei or Ben or Eeyn 

Small arm or branch of a stream or river. 


Belli 

Spur or small ridge running out from a hill ( Gaddi). 


Bikliri 

Rough, difficult; applied to a road or hill side. 


Bhhh&lti ... 

A shed in which chaftj L e„ bhhsa. or bln'i, is stored. 


Bheth or Biklili ... 

The steep side or lank of a field, plateau or bill. 


Bharau 

A small hut where water is kept for travellers. 


Bi'r 

Ridge or border of a field. 


Bahnddl or Behndol 

Cultivated ; in Niirpbr Badliun also used. 


Bast 

House, dwelling place. 


Bohar or Bohr 

The garret or room under roof of a house. 


B a ter ak 

Stone-maker. 


Beana 

To sit. 


Bihag 

Dawn. Barri Bihag, at early dawn. 


Biht 

A plank. 


Birhi 

Fish-hook, 


Bharti 

Measurement entry or record. 


Bharaun 

A fee paid to the man who divides grain between proprietor 
and tenant. 


Bkikar 

Clods. Bhikkar bhdndna, to break clods with a mallet as ini 
rice fields. 


Bhattan or Bhakrain 

The mallet for clod breaking, also called Kotela. 


Bobo 

Sister. 
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APPENDIX No. IV -continued. 


Initial 

letter. 

Word. 

Meaning. 

E. 

Barelii 

Fallow for whole year. 


Biindri or Blindral 

Matting of rice straw. 


Bihotri . . 

Married woman. 


Balrii 

Small piece of waste among field,?. 


Buhaj or Bahj 

Ploughed land ready for sowing. 


Biora 

Detail. 


Botl 

Brahman cook. 


Batwal 

The village messenger amt watchman. 


Bonkri 

Broom. 


Bat tar 

Moistening of land by irrigation or rain, necessary to 
make it tit for plough ; also applied to the proper time 
for ploughing laiul. 


Barral 

Beam on which tho ceiling or floor of upper room is 
supported. 


Bilu 

Bailed plio'o to sit in front of a house under overhanging 
roof * also called alii. 


Bhatorfc 

Bread cooked with amleni or sour flour to make it rise. All 
the PjihariH eat. Bhatdru in spring and summer. In winter 
they generally cat unleavened bread, which they call Pol*. 


Bhuju 

Sag or greens. 


Bunh or Buuln; 

Down wards or below. Prank or Jhik jrind is to go down. 
Pita ehalna is to keep along a hill side at same level. 
Uprida jana is to go up. In Kulu Ujeh is above. 


Biilaa 

The icy wind met on the passes at some seasons. 


Bhiyai 

Partner, 


Belli jeiiH 

To sit down. Behijan, be seated. 


Banj-pa-dena 

To put out of caste. 


Biyal 

A level grassy plain, generally on river bank, used in Kulu 
and Olramba. 


Bij Batter 

Recovery of seed with interest, out of the harvest heap ; 
ordinarily it is recovered at the rate of four to three 
tirehoka, or five to four chapanclia on the seed actually 
sown. 


Birni Torni 

Weeding the wild rice in a rice field, or rather plucking tho 
heads, when unripe, to prevent the plant from seeding 
itself again. 


A II 
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APPENDIX No. IV— continued. 


Initial 

letter. 

" ... 

Word. 

Moaning. 

B. 

Bill'd 

The head of a. gliarra, sometimes used in distribution of 
canal water as a measure. 


Barra Badd 

A descriptive term applied to a big field in which some crop 
is standing. Literally a big mow or reap. 


Biijii 

Without. 


Batolna 

To eolloet, gather together. 


Barotuwala 

A porter (Kulu )« 


Bakharni 

To separate, put apart. 


Bhatona 

Mad, insane. 


Bukhari 

A fire-place in wall 


Bhaba, 

A word applied to the rent or tax of a sheep-run, common¬ 
ly used in Chamba. 


Blmti 

A rent-free grant to a Brahman. 


Bunar or Bunar 

( Gaddi}. A thick oak wood. So Barhuni is a thick wood 
of the Bulls or Bhododendrou ; Keliir, a cedar forest; 
“ Khnmgrola, ” a thicket of snow Bhododendron. 


Bowal 

A shepherd. 


Blind 

A ewe shcop ; Lav, a ram. Dongwar, a cut male under four 
years. Bikanu, a ditto over four years. Urnu, a Iamb 
under six months. Dotri, young etVe which has not yet 
lambed ( Gaddi). 


llakri 

( Gaddi) a she-goat. Tow at he-goat. Cheilfi or chcli, a kid 
Patio, young male up to two years. Pat, young female. 
Cliarrara, a cut male. 

C. 

Chip 

A fish trap of bamboo, or osier under a weir in a stream. 


(Jhoblu 

The race of a water-mill by which water escapes. 


Charandh 

Grazing ground. 


Chanat or Oh in at ... 

A paved road or flight of paved steps down a hill side ; also 
called an okhwal. 


Cliavetar 

A fuel yard or place where the stock of fire-wood is piled up. 


Chi tier a 

A painter from chittar, a picture. 


Chi it 

Soil, ground. 


Chakota . 

Fixed rent or assessment generally used where it is part in 
kind, part in cash, Utkarh is another word for same tiling. 
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APPENDIX No. IV— continued. 


initial 

letter. 

Word. 

Moaning. 

c. 

Clio 

A water-fall. In low bills, the bed of a torrent. 


Chichar 

Debris. 


Chdra 

Stepping stones in a stream ; peindi also used, 


Chaletu or Clialcta 

Stubble or straw of Indian corn. 


Chifala 

Slippery, as of a hill aide or any thing hard to bold. 


Chambh 

The high batik or cliff of a river. 


Chan 

A house, originally applied to roof of grass ; but in speak¬ 
ing, to any dwelling house. 


Chamin 

A hole made in the border of a field to let out water above 
a certain depth ( Palam ). 


Chakir or Chekh ... 

The line of division which divides one man’s share of a 
field from another. 


Cheb 

A turf used to stop a gap in bunk of field, canal, &c. 


Chandna ram 

To take ont and sift as is done when grain is taken from the 
family Store-chest preparatory to use. 


Chatt 

Stone or wooden trough for cattle to drink out of. 


Cbaroliya 

A style in hedge of field, called Langdml elsewhere, NCirprir. 


Cbaroli 

A bamboo round wicker tray deepening towards middle. 


Cholyiilu 

Hindi kitchen or room of tho ckhhi; also called Rissitllu. 


Chaim a 

Side or side wall of a house as opposed to pichwara, back 
of ditto. 


Ckobku 

Trap door in ceiling leading to upper storey by ladder 
Nurprir. 

D. 

Dbkri 

Thick mist or cloud. 


Dhanak 

Rainbow ; Gaddi's call it pappari. 


Dal 

A lake. Tal also used. 


Dbar 

A high range or upper part of such range ; also used for a 
sheep-run. 


Dodhar 

House occasionally lived in to cultivate land ta a distance 
from real house ; also applied to house where cattle go to 
graze on certain liilbj. 


Panga 

Wall of loose stones. 


Dhonitar or Dhupkhal 

Dhobi’s ghat, or place for washing clothes. 
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APPENDIX No. IV— continued. 


Initial 

letter. 

Word. 

Meaning 

D. 

Datlla, Sitan ki ... 

A bundle of pressed sugar-cane used for torches or for fuel 


^ Daratf 

Sickle, called diiii iji plains. 


Diwari ... 

Little door or passage through wall. 


Daroi or Drolu 

Doha! or appeal to any one. 


Dhakh 

A morsel. 


Dhowflr or Dollar ... 

Dofusli, as opposed to B sis arid ; applied to rice land in 
which wheat sown to be followed by rice : when left 
fallow, would be called Bnsand. 


Dohru 

A ladle for oil, gin. &c. 


Dhak 

A thick rout for sitting, made of plaited pressed sugar-cane, 
ordinarily called Biiina, 


Dhag or Dag 

A precipice. 


Dining 

A flail or rather stick used to thresh corn. 


Dhdnu 

Uioe land. 


Dip or Dap 

A fiRh trap, consisting a of basket with small hole at top : 
bait is put to draw lisli into it. 


Den 

Witch ; Dugar is u sorcerer, or male witch. 


Dhari 

Plain ter shelf, on the inside wall of a house ; also called 
Lakhola or lak. 


Datialu 

Light early breakfast ; also called Nowari towards Nfirprtr. 
Dopaliri is the next meal, 'then Ivaliir, which answers to 
our lunch, ami, lastly, Sunji-ki-roti or supper. 


Dliihalu 

A small earthen pot, big one called Handi, middle sized, 
Handu. The Dliihalu used to carry small presents of 
Curds, gill, &c., which a man takes to a friend oi patron s 
house when he goes to visit him. 


; Dardn or Dr (in 

A weight equal to eight Thimis. 


Dhol 

Ek Dhol. A term applied to a turn of the whole water of 
a knlit is my Dhol." When water is divided, term 
would not he used. Dhol dona, to divert a stream into 
another channel. 


Pandal 

A kind of wooden plough used after the ground has been' 
ploughed once, and smoothed by a maoe, the clods are 
again broken and smoothed by a mace. 


Dang 

A band or embankment in a stream, to turn water into a 
canal. 


Dwatan or Dehl ... 

The beam on floor between door-posts on which door shuts. 
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APPENDIX No. IY — continued. 


Initia 

letter. 

Word. 

Meaning. 

D. 

Dotli 

A term used in Knlu to describe tlie grazing grounds 
round the villages, liirra also used. 


Drabbar 

A smooth grassy place or lawn. Drap is a species of 
grass. 

O, 

Oahr 

The sides of the high Himalayas, from the upper limit 
of forests down to the grazing ground about the highest 
villages, are often spoken of as tlie Gahrs. The word is 
also used for a sheep-run in such localities. 


G araklia 

Thunder. 


Gash 

Heavy rain (Kulu). 


Ganna 

(Adj). thick or close, us of a wood ; opposed to birla, 
seauty or scattered. 


Gliabia 

A dip or depression in a ridge. 


Gupha 

A grotto or cave scooped out of solid rock. Kud is a 
cave under a rock. 


Gar 

A sear or slip of part of a hill side. Lilli also used. 


Gharurft 

A cradle on ropes which serves as a bridge, Jhula also 
used for both this and rope suspension bridge. 


Gareut 

A glacier (Gaddf). 


Galen 

Any place where rocks and boulders lie in masses one 
over the other ; a moraine. (Gaddi). 


Golena or Golnan ... 

Tn Niirpiir, Makol. White clay used for plastering walls 
of houses ; also called Oh!) Oliik, Tho place where clay 
is dug for such purposes is called a Mithaima. 


! GolitU 

T'lace where sheep are penned or collected for tho night 
in the high ranges. 


Gohr ... 

The real Gohr is the road by which the cattle leave the 
houses to go out grazing. It is the big road in and out 
of a hamlet, and runs between fences. 


Golirill or Gobrsn ... 

Cattle-shed. 


Gohari 

The yard in which grass or straw is stacked. 


G liandtiru 

Tlie ruins of a house ; the place where a house stood is 
called Garhana or Garhakara,if no walls remain standing. 


Gaddi 

A sheaf, or man's load of rice in straw. 


Garoi 

A worm. 


Galana 

To speak, or say. 


Guliat 

IIcad3 of sugar-cane, which are broken off and given to 
cows as food. 
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APPENDIX No. IV — continued. 

Initial 

letter. 

Word. 

Meaning. 

G. 

Gaul aha 

A small chopper, with long handle, used to cut up the. 
sugar-cane into lengths. 


Ghoiia or Ghoena ... 

To mount, ascend ; Ghoigia, gone up. 


Ghau 

A bundle of canes of sizes made up to be put in the sugar 
proas at once. Gannedi Chan. 


Gahi 

A recess or shelf in a wall; ala is the common term. 


Greh 

(Kulu) Evil influence or bad luck ; hence aigar, unlucky ; 
uncanny, c. it is unlucky to mention the cuckoo till 

its voice is heard. 


G hacliol 

Confusion or erroneous account. 


Gala 

Ek-gala pitni, one allowance or slxare of water from a 
canal, Ek-gdla glia, one feed of liay for an ox. 


Gill'a 

A goiterod man. 


Gatt.a 

A sheaf (of com), a faggot (of wood) ; a truss (of hay) ; a 
huudla of any tiling wrapped in cloth is called a gat. 

A numerous class who make livelihood by buying corn 
in villages and carrying it on tlioir backs into towns 
ftutl soiling it are called Gatiiru, 

II. 

Hales 

The halting place below a pass oil the high ranges from 
which the push across the pass is made (Gaddi). 


Haler 

Small place built to.put ploughs in ; also applied to day 
when neighbours join to plough one man’s land, eating 
at his expense. Such service generally done in turn, 
or for a man of influence, or a friend (see below 
Jowalirf), 


Kanda 

Appraiser or Kan-karnewala. 


Halari 

Handle of ploughs. 


Handna 

To trudge on foot. 


Ilormi 

To stop, countermand. 


H abbar 

A field or hit of cultivated land, generally has a deprecia¬ 
tory application. 


Hik 

The chest, breant. 


Hallar 

Illegitimate birth. 


Hodli-karna 

Ploughing over of young rice to destroy weeds, &c,, or 
ploughing between rows of Indian corn. 


Herns 

To see. Kaddi-heru ? when did you see it ? 


Hen 

An avalanche or fall of snow. ( Gaddi), 
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APPENDIX No. IV—continued 


Initial 

letter. 

Word. 

Meaning. 

H. 

Hent 

A drift of snow in a gorge or ravine. ( Gaddi). 


Hiund or liiundha... 

Winter, from Hiun, snow. 


Hoghar or Ughar... 

First ploughing. Jhel second ploughing; any subse¬ 
quent ploughing called Siyan from sen, moisture, the 
object being to thoroughly mix wot and dry together. 

i. 

Ibhan 

Now. 


1 niche 

This way. tlniehe, that way. 

j. 

Johl or Johal 

A long field or strip of low land sunk below the ordinary 
level. 


Jtih 

Waste land near house and home fields where the cattle 
graze every day. 


Johar 

Marsh and waste laud ; moist with springs ; when culti¬ 
vated with rice, it is called nad. 


Jol 

Long strip of land running between two banks or ridges 
of rock. 


Jahlu 

When, at the time when ; tahlu, then ; khalu, at what 

time. 


JidUari or Jidhiari 

On the day when ; ti.da.ri, on that day ; kidari, what day. 


Jow&ri or Jowari ... 

A bee or alternate gathering of neighbours to do sorno 
farm work, such as luniii ( reaping ), nidai ( weeding ) 
on one holding. The proprietor finds food and drink, 
and sometimes music for all present; a bee to cut grass 
is often called a Kharodi. 


Jongra or Jongla ... 

Yoke for oxen. 


Jel or Jhel 

Second ploughing of a field; first ploughing called 
Hoghar. 


Jindh or Jindha ... 

The stubble of corn in a field ; also called kanki, 


Janas or Junas 

A married woman. 


Jela 

Powerful from bodily strength or any other reason. 


.7anna 

F,k janna, a solitary man ; do janna, two men together: 
kitnian jaunian, liow many women are there ? 


Jakat 

A little boy; mnnu, also used ; muni, of a girl. 


Jabra, Jabri 

Old man and woman. In Kulu, ICapru, Kapri, 


Jalira 

The handle of a spade or kodal 


Jagannn 

Torch of pine or cednr wood splinters. 


J atlial or Jethal ... 

Wife’s elder sister. 
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Initial 

letter. 


Word. 


Meaning, 


J. Jheau 

Jinjariira 

Jotli 

■Til ft la 
Jugti 
J ikkar 

Jhajja 

Jarri 

II. Kadhiali 
Kahkar 

Kut 

Kola 

Kuril 

Ketal 

Kapkar or Kupphar 
Kundali 

Kas 

Kalar ■ . 

Kawal or Akhwal... 
Kliaretar 
Khorati 
Kliowara 

Ivliabli 

Khili 

Kasi 


Measure of grain, two sdr kaclia riec cleaned, two and 
a half stir ditto dhiin. 

Ceremony of second marrigc of a woman. 

A pass in the high HamalayaB ; applied also generally ttf 
a great range. 

A rope bridge of any kind. 

Carefully. 

A thicket or tangle of trees and bushes hard to pone 
trate (Gaddi >. 

A steep hill side overgrown with long grass, bushes,. 
&c„ and hard to get along. ( Gaddi ). 

Steady fine rain or drizzle. 

Carpenter’s working shop ; a Collar's Harninli. 

Land where kahi grass grows, as in bela on side of 
river. 

Laud in jangal now and then sown. 

A ravine ; kopa also used by Gaddis. 

Cattle-shed in jangal. 

The bed of a river consisting of sand and stone, no grass. 

Small pool of water in hollow. 

A rice stack round in shapo made of bundles ; if of 
straw only, plialur, of grass, small, kinran. 

A square stack of rice in bundles. 

Soil with a large mixture of sand (not applied to 
brackish land as in Punjab plains). 

Paved road, going straight up a hill. 

A plot of waste land reserved as a hay-field in the rains. 

Ditto, small. 

Place whence the earth is taken for plastering the 1 
house. 

A lawn, from khabbal, lawn grass. 

Uncultivated land, applied to land which has fallen out 
of cultivation. 

A hand-full of corn or any thing else. 
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Initial 

letter. 

Word. 

Meaning. 

K. 

Kakal 

Paper. 


Kanki 

Straw of wlieat. 


Kaju 

Why. 


Ivaronk 

Village watchman or messenger. 


Kanni 

Along with. 


Ivtin 

Who; kosra, of whom ; kosbi, to whom; kosna, from 
whom (Kulu). 


Kotin 

Whore. 


Kola or Eulki 

Whither. In Kulu, Oko, Eoke Toko, here, where, there ; 
Okeua, tokona, thence, hence, 


Kotanki 

Some place or other. 


Kochbi 

Bag net with handle for catching small fish. 


Kodal 

A spade. 


Kouri 

An earthen vessel for sugar-cane juice, oftencr called 
haiuli or ras&n. 


Klial 

A hollow or cutting made by water, big or little ; khola 
or khai aro words of similar origin applied to ravines, &c. 


Khetar 

Big field. 


Khetru 

Small ditto. 


Kahu 

Half a Gaddi, or sheaf of corn given to village servant* 
at harvest usually. 


Kolili • . 

The canal watchman. 


Kian 

Why. 


Ear 

Rent or tax; a foe of four or five Thimfs per topa 
which proprietors take from tenants share of grain 
is many places is called koroh or kar. 


Kotali 

A boundary pillar, also called Deliri. 


Klielofclii orKaloti... 

The grain which kamms, artizans, &c„ get from tho 
threshing floor, 


IChirid or Khindola 

Counterpane or coverlet and mattress made of rags 
stuffed between cloth. 


Kowana 

To call, summon. 


Euri 

A bamboo hook for raking together corn in thersing 
floor, &c, 


A 13 
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Initial 

Ie tter. 

Word. 

Meaning. 

K. 

Kkon&i 

Digging, as opposed to ploughing, which is not possible 
in all lields. 


Kaslaua 

To store up grain in straw. 


Konwi 

The part of the high Himalayas above the limits of 
forests. 


Kiindli ••• | 

The part below the Konwi, in the upper forests. Theso 
two words only used by llihlu shepherds ; nigakr and 
gakr are the common terms. 


Koh 

A place eoverd thick with pebbles or small boulders. 


Ktid 

A cave or hollow place under a rock. In Kulu called 
rowar. 


Kind 

A pool or deep hole in a stream backed by rocks or a 
steep bank; if not so backed, it would be called an hi. 


Khandba 

A llock of sbcop or goats. 

L. 

Lahrit 

Small plot of land attached to a house in which flowers, 
&c., are grown. 


Lakoki 

An ala or nook in » wall, 


Loniivu or Lonitd a.,, 

A reaper. 


Louai 

Reaping. 


Lolialu 

The share of a plough. 


Lari 

Wife. Swani or vot.i used by RijpCits; Jo or Jun in 
Kulu ; Ckeori in Pluck. 


Larki 

Kind of net for catching doves. 


Lonth 

Branches of trees cut with the leaves on for making a 
dam in a stream or eanal. 


Lohka 

Small. 


Lha 

A scar or slip on a hill side In Tibetan, a demon or 
local divinity. 


! La 

A pass in Tibetan, 


Leh 

A crevasse in a glacier. 


Loha 

Us riri ki lobe men, beyond that ridge, in the dip 
behind it. 

m; 

Manu 

A man as distinguished from an animal, form of 
manukk. 


Mini 

The big flat stone in front of a Bauli where people star 
to draw water, bathe, &c. 
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Initial 

letter. 

Word. 

Meaning. 

M. 

Marthial 

Place where dead are burn ; mantoru. in Kulu, 


Mehara or M licnhara 

The place where buffalos are tied up in the jungle : 
sometimes applied to the grazing ground. 


Mi'iira or Mai 

A big field roller, called sohaga in low country. 


Minjhun 

Me, to me. In Kulu momc, to me ; monna, from me. 


Musna or Mohna ... 

To steal. 


Mol 

Long pestle for pounding rice in the oka! or mortar 
of wood. 


Match 

A kind of harrow without, teeth, used to make soil into 
soft irmd bcfoic sowing rice. 


Marij 

In the middle. 


Malerna 

To manure. 


Mual 

Abuse. 


Megli 

Rain, used generally by Gaddis, who distinguish steady 
drizzle, or line rain as Jharri or (iaggi, and light passing 
showers as Burak. 


Maliindi 

The captain or leader of a flock. A term used by Gaddi 
shepherds. 

N, 

Nadd 

Marshy land. 


Naan 

A hath or made reservoir, a spring. 


Nal 

A bamboo stem or pole. 


Nadava 

Weeder. 


Nadai 

Weeding. 


Nltha 

Low. 


Niai 

Spring harvest. 


Nakorh 

Vent or passage lor water from a field. 


N achor 

Water whicli escapes out of one field into a lower one. 


Ndcb&r 

A break or rush of water from one field to anotfae 


N anotar 

Husband’s sister’s son. 


Nohari 

Light early breakfast. 


Niora 

Vegetables. 


Niangna 

To send on duty used of chapr&sis or Begarls, Kali 
&c. 
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APPENDIX No. IV— continued. 


Initial 

letter. 


Woril. 


Moaning. 


N. Nokiilnu 
Nasonclr 
Nigbar 

O. Ori 


Opkhfi. 

Otar 
Ogwara 
Oru or Ouru 

Ogr&kar 

Oddla 

Obri 

Ovan 

Ori 

Or or ur 

Othla 

Oprahna 

Orli 

Ongala 

Odh 

Olna 

Onehrna 

Oprerna 


Odkr 


To wait lor, 

IJnmixed, pure (ot oil or other tilings). 

Word used by shepherds tc describe the grassy slopes 
on the high Himalayas above the line of forests, or a 
sheep-run iu such localities. 

The real oris are small huts with yard in front, built by 
zammdai's l'or Gaddis to put up in in winter for sake 
of manure. Ora is a small place built of few stones 
in the Dhiirs in which the young lambs or kids are 
kept. 

A tenant farmer. 

Unirrigatcd. 

Small garden plot in front of house. 

lleceipt which zamndara used to get from kardar for 
revenue. 

A collector of debts, revenue, &c. 

Bark of a creeper used ns string to fasten on slate roof¬ 
ing, &c. 

An inner room as opposed to 

An outer room, door of which leads outside. 

The nursery of rice before it is planted out. 

The young rice plant grown in nursery. 

High. 

Up, above. 

Fish trap of basket work set in passage in a dam. 

The consideration paid to the owner of plough oxen 
lent on condition of payment of so much grain by bor¬ 
rower out of harvest. 

Land in the shade of trees in which little or nothing grows. 

To mix ( as rice and dal) before eating. 

Over turn, pour out. 

To wave over the head ; at marriages, or when a man 
comes home after a long absence, his relations do this 
with pice which they gave to a kamin, or in case of a 
sick man, do so with bread, which they throw to dogs, &e. 

The feeding basket of a water-mill. 
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APPENDIX No. IY— continued. 


Initial 

letter. 

Word, 

Meaning. 

0 . 

Ogharna 

To uncover, remove lid. 


Opat 

The whole of any thing ; often applied to the gross 
produce of a field. 

r. 

P&mlol 

The water-shed of a mountain, hill, or tract of country. 


Pintor 

A plank to turn off water from channel of water-mill. 
"When not wanted, called chadol by Gaddis. 


Pliat or Parr , 

An open grassy slope on the side of a big mountain. 


Pattu 

A small field. Patti, a field. 


P-iral 

Rice straw. 


Paron 

Goad for driving bulocks, &c. 


Ponai 

Sifting grain from chaff in sieve. 


Phalia . . 

Path or passage through hedge round a house. 


Parrea 

A handful of grain. 


Pachotri 

Five th'mns per top a ; a cess taken from tenant by pro- 
prietor in some parts of Pal am. 


Pand 

Matting of bamboo or date leaves. 


Pal or Peru 

Large wicker bamboo receptacle for grain, cask-sliaped. 


Paind 

The bottom of a field, as opposed fo Tupalf where the 
water enters. 


Patiani 

To sooth. 


Para! 

Outer door of houBe, leading from angati or inner yard. 


Pakhala 

Strange, ignorant of the country. 


Patrahna 

To go bare foot. 


Patukna 

To clean, sift any thing. 


Phakku 

Threshing Aoot ; the word is also applied to the fees 
of chaukidar, carpenter, blacksmith given thence. 


Patau . . 

Place of ambush in which to sit at night to shoot game 
on a tree or in a pit. 


Piili 

A bundle of corn (about eight s£r kacha) given, 
to k arums at reaping time. 


Panchi 

A bird; Pakru also common. 


Phraggara 

Light {Adjective) as of dawn, or of a candlo in a dark 
room. 
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APPENDIX No. IV— continued. 


Initial 

letter. 

Word. 

Meaning. 

p. 

Patta cliogai 

Lit., leaf-cropping ; the term applied in Bara Bangahal 
to the tax paid by shepherds for their sheep-runs. 

R. 

Rhon or Ron 

A term applied to the dark hanging forests seen in high 
ranges, perhaps from lteh ; the commonest tree in such 
localities (Gaddi). 


Rang 

A great mountain ridge. 


Rub 

A sheep of over two years old ; one over a year called 
doga ; and a lamb, gab (Kulu). 


Rirri or Rirrah 

Small ridge. 


Rubban 

Quicksand (ilal-dal). 


Rakkar 

Stony land or hard dry land. 


Raun 

Place by house where cattle are tied up. 


Retar 

Sandy land. 


Roru 

fixed assessment, lump sum. 


Rahau or Rahi 

Ploughed. 


Rakliorar 

Mistress, woman living as wife without marriage. 


Rurpill 

An extra perquisite realized by the proprietor, generally 
one thimi in the topa, on gross produce. 


Rerrna 

To exasperate ; rera or rerka, a quarrel. 


Rnri 

Heap of threshed out rice. 


Riuh 

Steep, as of steep hill sides, snow slopes, or precipices. 

S. 

Soo 

A bridge, chiefly used by Gaddi's or Kanets. 


Saudh 

Level place near village where cattle stand or sit in heat 
of the day. 


Sal hun or Salh 

Place where the dead are burnt, also called martali, 
ttrath, Ac. 


Sappar 

Rock or small precipice of rock ; Shhfa used in Kulu, 


Suhra or Sulir, or 
fSugal. 

A spring of water. In Kulu Jahrd. 


Sowarti 

A small plot‘of land in front of a house ; if behind, called 
piokwaru. 


Soivuna . . 

Buffalos’ grazing ground. 


Susan 

Rent-free grant to an individual. 


Sairi 

Autumn harvest. 
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APPENDIX No. lY~continuecl 


Initial 

letter. 

Word. 

Meaning. 

S. 

Sath 

The share of grain taken from cultivator by tho State 
or a landlord. 


Sathoi 

A man who appraises the sath, or landlord’s share of 
grain. 


Sijja 

Wet, damp. 


Silla 

Ear of corn. 


Sang 

A ladder; also called parsun or manj. 


Sogi 

Companion. 


Serna 

To wet, moisten. 


Seri 

A watering. 


Sin 

A boundary. Tarsia, Trijunction point of three villages. 


Sir 

A small running spring ; in distributing canal water the 
word is used to express a measure of water about four 
inches square. 


Sular 

Leather trousers, commonly worn by Rajputs, &c. ; 
also called chnmkar. 


Sag 

A watering, usually applied to the one before ploughing 
for tho rain and last one in kharif. 


Salri 

A name applied to long strips of field lying low. 


Satbabuk 

A man excused heavy begar, but bound to carry mes¬ 
sages, See. 


Sag war 

I rrigated. 


Sanglielna 

To collect together. 


So 

He ; icra, of him; ehbi, to him ; ehna, from him ; plural 
ten tinhara, inonbi, innorut (ICulu), 

T. 

Tal 

A tarn or lake ; dal is commoner. 


TaropliU 

Thick or tangled. A wood used to describe a division 
of land by which each party gets a separate share of 
each field, so that shares are much intermixed. Pattu 
vand and Gadu vand mean much the same thing. Tela 
vand means division into large blocks. 


Titkun 

In that place; jithun, in the place which ; othun, in that 
place ; kithun, where. 


Tujjun or Tijjun ... 

To you, you. In Kulu, tobf, to yon ; ton a or tusana, from 
you. 


Tapri 

Small shed or thatched house. 


Theni 

Deposit of an article left in trust with another. 






APPENDIX No. IV— continued. 


Initial 

letter. 

T. 


Initial 

letter, 

B. 


Word. 

Topa 

Thek 

Tarota 

Till a 
Tondi 

Thimi 

Thelu 

Tul all 
Tuli 

Tap or Tflpali 
Tarcn 
Tol 
Tirath 

TAola or Taula 

Talna 

Tlidkna 

Tamlan 

Trangari 

Teinta 

Name of beast. 
Bragh 

Birtlii 

Bala 

Brabbu 


Meaning. 


Measure of grain ; rice seven mauuds ten sers kaeka, 
wheat ten maiuids kaeha. 

A sheaf of wheat as made up for carriage form field. 

A hole in ground or in hank whore water has forced a 
passage ; the word daradk is also used for same tiling. 

A peak or point of a hill. 

Spring, i. e., the three warm months before the barsat 
or rains. 

Measure of eight stir kaelia. 

A block of wood which is fitted into an irrigation chan¬ 
nel, so that the water flows evenly over it. The water 
is then divided into several channels by pegs which fit 
into the block. 

Testing, or settlement of account of any kind. 

Grass stalk. 

The duct or passage by which water enters a field. 

A high stool on which a man stands to winnow com. 

A big boulder. 

Properly a place of pilgrimage, but used for the place 
for burning the dead, which is also called martali : in 
Kulu, man toil. 

Quickly. 

To pick out, as weeds, Ac. 

To forbid, stop from. 

Ice, or icicle (a Gaddi word). 

A small bridge over a rivulet, called dipt in Lahoul, 

A term applied in Kulu and Lahoul to a grassy slope or 
up land above the cliffs or precipitous hill sides which 
form the sides of a valley. 

Local names os’ wild beasts. 

English Meaning. 

A leopard or panther; inirg is also commonly used ; but 
is a term which applies generally to all big game, 

A vampire, or sorcerer who takes the shape of a leopard 
to devour people. 

A bear, rich also commonly used ; gain or gai in Kulu 
where ckidha gai means black bear. 

The yellow bear : in Kulu called Itattabalu or Ratta Gai. 
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APPENDIX No. IV— Continued. 


Initial 

'otter. 

| Name of boast. 

English Meaning. 

B. 

Bfna 

The immk deer ; Kastura also used. 

I), 

Diklu 

A marten cat. 

(i. 

(j oa 

The screw deer ; jin gal also used, and yamu in Kulu. 


In ( eon ) 

The Hying s<juirrcb The same name is used in Ldlioul 
and Spiti for the marmot. 

K. 

Kart 

In Kulu, kort. The wild goat commonly called in books 
the Thor. The female is called inch or inchi. 


Kliakkar 

The barking deer. 

H 

Nabu 

'Die Spiti name for the wild sheep ; in hooks commonly 
called Bund. 

r. 

i'ij ( peej ) 

The Himalayan chamois ; in books called gural, In Kulu 
it is called gurad. 


l’harraru 

A hare. 

s. 

Soil 

A porcupine. 

'J’. 

Tringul 

Ibex. Iii I.aliuul and Spiti called Kin. 

n. 

Initial- 

An otter. 


Name of bird. 

T.ocai. xmiw ok miais. 

English Meaning. 


Cha. 11 .an 

The pheasant; called in books the chit-. 


i'hnlgir 

Bit. King of flowers. The pheasant commonly known 
as the argns. In Kulu he is callad the jijurana. Lit. 
prince of animals. 


Nilgir 

Lit. Blue king. The mimil pheasant. He is also called 
nil only, or imrel. 


Kakrola 

The koklas pheasant. Also called QmtgtaS in Kulu, or the 
Ban kironk, i. c., forest watelnnan. 


Kolsa . . 

The common kallegc pheasant; also called kleahai n Kulu 


Uulind 

The snow pheasant, called Goiya or gongrao in Spiti. 


Chakra . . 

The cliikor partridge. 


Tilla 

The ptarmigan ; also called Dhar chakru. 


Baukukar 

The jangle fowl. 


Jalakri 

The wood cock ; also called Ban kui, or naddila ; but all 
these names arc loose. 


Ch 011(1 

The big wood pigeon. 


Kamloi 

The big dove. 


Dhurali 

Middle-sized dovo. 


Kowi or kohf 

8mall dove. _ _ y __ 


A 14 
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APPENDIX No. V. 


A few specimens of the proverbial sayings current among the rural 

population. 

1. Rajput, ke put se banj kota, 

Kabhi dam dune, kabhi mul dhoka. 

It is bad to deal with a Rap lit,; sometimes you get double value, 
sometimes nothing at all. 

2. Katochan kc parol; Ghalkar ko atta; khoslnimati ko chawal. 

In the porch of the Katoch, tiie workman gets flour and the 
flatterer rice. 

3. Rajputan ki Both, challian ke gluts, dholou ko dum damat 

khanc ke basbsat. 

A Rajput’s wedding is like a fire of maize stalks, rolling of drums 
and' scanty supply of dinner. 

4. Rathi kath men, joii girat men. 

The Rathi in the stocks, the barley in the mill. 

5. Rathi, bail, bakra, tapassi, bidoa mir, 

Panchon nirbal cliahiya, bal so karen balcar. 

A RAthi, an ox, a goat, an ascetic, and a widow woman, all want 
keeping under; with strength, will do mischief. 

6. Kiila kharapa, dugi chui, 

Rathi mith na kare koi. 

A black snake on end, a deep hole, are less dangerous than friend¬ 
ship with a Rathi. 

7. Rathi ramba dojanne, ICarar akele nau jarme. 

To meet a Rathi armed with a hoe, makes a company of nine 
Karars feel all alone. 

8. Je ICarar lete, to upria garh samete. 

If a Karfir lies down to sleep, it is a feint to lay hands on some¬ 
thing belonging to another. 

9. Kau, Karar, kuttiya, basah na kariya sutiya. 

A crow, a Karar, or a dog, trust them not even when they are 
sleeping. 

10. Jatton raj nehin ; Bnihmanon kaj neliin. 

A Jat makes a bad ruler, and a Brahman a bad man of business. 

11. Jat Muhasil, Brahman shah ; 

Hakim Banina, ghazabi kbuda. 

A Jat to guard crops, a Brahman as a banker, a Bannia as a ruler. 
God’s curse is on you. 
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12. Klieti Jilt na chhcrive, liatti manj Kardr; 

Pattan mallah na eldieriye, ban sutan butar. 

Meddle with a Jat. in his field, a Karar in his shop, a boatman at 
his ferry, and get your head well punched. 

13. Dhcin payc phete, ankho pliirliye girthe. 

When the vice bends (with heavy ear), the Girth changes,his 
look ( cocks his bonnet). 

14 Girtlmi Randni, Jota Sandni. 

You can’t make a widow of Girthni any more than a barren cow 
of a bull-buffalo ( because she will marry again a fast as her husband 
dies). 

15. Girth bhaggat najota jatti, 

Karar mith na beswa satti. 

You can’t make a saint of a Girth any more than you can expect 
chastity of a buffalo: nor a friend of a Karar any more than a satti 
of a loose woman. 

16. Gaddi mithra bhola, mange top denila chola. 

The Gaddi is a good-natured fool (or awkward friend); ask him 
for a cap, and he gives you a coat. 

17- Je Suuiar awe parti; to gathri samalc owarh. 

If a Suniar comes to the other side of the river, have a care of 
your bundle on this side. 

18. Ya has.se Gujar yd raho ujar. 

Unless a Gujar settles there, it will remain a solitude ( spoken of 
poor forest land). 

19. Desi jac na manse td Gujar Gaddi kariye mith. 

In no man’s land ( i. e., uninhabited country ) one makes friends 
with the Gujars anil the Gaddi ( shepherd and herdsman ); spoken in 
apology for acquaintance with questionable characters, or with refer¬ 
ence to the fleeting nature of friendship made in travelling. 

20. Ailha gae ka adlia bain ka. 

Half of the cow, half of the spring. ( Spoken of milk bought of 
the milk man.) 

21. Bhat khana Brahmane kanne, rasta handna Karar 

kanno. 

Dine with a Brahman and jog along the road with a Karar (the 
former are considered bon vivants, and the latter great talkers), 

22. Bhai p;is zamin, pcokian de janas. 

Land with a brother is like a wife with her parents (not gone, can 
be got when wanted), 
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23. Adhe de bhun, shraddlie de bliat. 

Land let at half produce is like the rice pudding at the worship 
of ancestors. The tenant has no more permanent claim to the land 
than the officiating priest to the pudding. This is how I have heard 
the saying interpreted, but perhaps it meant rather—thank you for 
nothing, i. e., that the profit is hut a hare return for the work. 

24. Kheti khasm sethi, jis kheti kliasm 11 a jawe, wuh 

klieti khasm kliawe. 

Farming depends on the man of the house (husband) ; if he does 
not go to the field, tho field will eat him up. 

25. Par batin' banj, sunelii kheti, bhiimi kariye phir tentis 

ke tontis. 

Trailing through an agent, and managing a farm on other men’s 
reports, do it how you will, will not bring you more than 33 for 33. 

20, Khaddct kheti, Daghet rim 

A field in tho bed of a torrent is like a debt due from a Daglii ( no 
security for either). 

27. Hal lab do hallari, garhe both kwale, rakhonir jamuls, in 

tiuon ke nehin biswas. 

A rattling plough, a house at the top of a flight of steps, a kept 
woman, there is no comfort with any of the three, 

28. Udliaro jo koi Ion bolmre, tinon ka putr jan khware. 

He who trades with borrowed money, his son will he a bachelor 
all his life, 

29. Garlic de chor, bane do mor. 

A thief in the house (among the family ) is as hard to catch as a 
peacock in the forest. 

30. Phararu do ujarh, Kironko do khiir. 

The Kironk’s 'village policemen) spite is like the nibbling of a hare 
( both cause a great deal of damage in the long run). 

31. Obeli dc agh, Goleri di natha, kahi da dial), Kaldurdi 

satb a. 

A fire of pine wood, a bethrotlial in Goler, a grass rope, a partner¬ 
ship in Kahlur. (The one is as short lived and uncertain as the other). 

32. Titar panki baddalli, rand phulelin nhai, wuh barse 

wall udale, yell bat birti na jawe. 

A cloud streaked like a partridge’s wing, a widow bathed and per¬ 
fumed, the one portends rain, the other an elopement; of that you may 
be certain. 
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Memo. 


To understand or appreciate many of these sayings requires a good 
knowledge of the country, and of the different classes which form the 
population. I do not, however, quote them for any intrinsic merit 
which I suppose them to possess, hut because I think they give some 
notion of the character anti ideas of the common people, and of the 
rough patois which they use among themselves. 

They have been written down phonetically, so the spelling is as 
rough, no doubt, as the common pronunciation. 
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